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INTRODUCTION 

This translation of Meiklejotin’s is of the second edition of Kant's 
Crtttqtce of Pure Reason The first edition was published m 1781 
It had been the fruit of some ten years’ study and meditation 
Kant had gone on finding that the problem he had first envisaged 
m his letter to Marcus Herz m 1771 developed more and more 
ramifications and his projected solution unexpected comphca- 
tLons He had put ofi the date at which the book was to appear 
year after year. Finally he felt that something decisive must be 
done if this process of postponement was not to go on mdefimtely 
and he stopped his preparatory sketchmg and wrote out the 
whole m a few months He says m the Preface to the first 
edition that though he is entirely satisfied about the complete- 
ness of his critical system he is not satisfied with its exposition 
and in particular makes clear that he is not quite happy about 
the all-important section entitled ‘Deduction of the Pure Cate- 
gories of the Understanding ’ 

The reception of the first edition evidently confirmed Kant’s 
misgivmgs For he found that several of his critics ascribed to 
him a doctrme of subjective ideahsm with which he had ijlo sym- 
pathy He strove to correct this m isunderstanding m a small 
work entitled Prolegomena to any future Meiaphystc wh%ch may 
pretend to he Sctenttfic, which he puoHshed in 1783, and in the 
changes of this second edition of the Cr%t%que of Pure Reason, 
which he published m 1787 

The prmcipal changes in the second edition are a new and much 
longer Preface, a rather more systematic Introduction, certain not 
very important changes m the ‘ Aesthetic an entirely new version 
of the ‘ Transcendental Deduction of the Categories/ some changes 
and an important concluding section of the * Prmciples of the Pure 
Understandmg/ and a new treatment of what Kant calls the 
refutation of idealism, which mvolved changes m the ‘ Paralogisms 
of Rational Psychology ’ 

Kant s own view of the changes will be found at the conclusion 
of the Preface to this edition of 1787 It will be seen there that 
he affirms that there has been no alteration of the teaching of 
the first Cr%t%gue He says there that his critical examination 
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of pTire reason has necessarily, from the nature of reason, a com- 
pleteness which made any substantial alteration impossible 
Kant's thought undoubtedly developed For example when he 
wrote the CnUque of f'^dgmeni m 1790 he had changed his mmd 
as to there LMSjjjig » prmciples mvolved m aesthetics, when 

he wrote the firs^ eaiuon of the first Crtttgue he thought there 
were none Nevertheless he always considered such developments 
to fall withm the mam Imes of the system thought out in the 
seventies But he goes on to say that ' m the exposition there is 
still much to be done/ With changes m what he called the 
exposition he concerned himself to tiie end of his life and with 
such changes the alterations m the second edition are, m his 
opinion, entirely concerned 

The moral of all this, then, accordmg to Kant, ought to be that 
one should read the Cr^t^q^te m the second edition and not in 
the first, and that I think is the moral Nevertheless there has 
always been controversy as to the merits of the two editions, 
and some critics have preferred the first It is not neces- 
sarily perverse to prefer an author's first to his second thoughts 
I should for example be sorry to be told that it was perverse to 
prefer the first to the final edition of Wordsworth's Prelude 
But the relation between the two editions of the Crtitque is 
pecuhar Kant quite defimtely held that he had been mis- 
understood m the first edition and he made the changes m his 
second edition prmcipally to correct that misunderstandmg 
The second +rv a ri^ahst rather than to an 

ijiealist "interpretationToTKant, ana it was intended to do that 
Of course those who like Schopenhauer think that Kant, ideal- 
istically mterpreted, wrote the truth, and, with a realist mter- 
pretation, fell mto error, naturally prefer what they conceive to 
have been Kant's first thoughts There are other cntics who 
treat Kant mainly as a notorious expounder of certam idealist 
fallacies to which the philosophic mind is prone Such cntics 
naturally prefer the first edition, mto which it is not difficult to 
read these errors, to the second where Kant is obviously, but m 
their view mconsistently, tiymg to correct them But m face 
of Kant's exphcit declaration about his mtention m makmg the 
changes m the second edition, such attitudes are surely historically 
mdefensible ^ 

It wiU be noticed that Kant goes on to say that in order to 
prevent t^e second edition running to excessive lei^^h, he has 
left out certam passages of the first which are not essential 
to the mam argument, but whose omission is to some extent a 
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loss Tins remaxk almost certajnly refers to what have been 
called the psychological sections of the ' Deduction ' in the first 
edition, and is the justification of the practice followed in some 
translations of prmtmg both the first and the second edition 
versions of the ' Deduction * There is clearly somethmg to be said 
for this practice, but I think nevertheless Kant was right m leaving 
out these passages and that his meaning is better appreciated by 
readmg the second edition as he left it, without these additions 
from the first 

So much for the difference between the two editions To write 
an Introduction to the Crtttgue itself might well seem a work of 
sup ererogation Has it not got a long and excellent Preface and 
a lon^ Introduction written by the author himself? 

It IS true that much the best road to the understandmg of 
the Crtitque is a careful study of Kant's own Prefaces and Intro- 
duction The reader should consider what Kant has to say as to 
how mquanes become scientific, he should try to follow Kant 
when he explains m the Introduction how the large questions 
he has raised m the Preface about the possibihty of metaphysics 
boil down to the apparently abstract logical problem as to the 
possibihty pf a prtort syn thetic j udgments when he has done these 
two thmgs, he will have"" the b^f Thtrbduction to the Cr%t%que 
He will do even better if he follows a direction which Kant gives 
m the Preface to the first edition, which most commentators of 
Kant seem to ignore, and considers very carefully, before he reads 
the 'Transcendental Deduction of the Categories,' the preceding 
section Kant left it m the second edition unchanged and it is 
called 'Transition to the Transcendental Deduction of the Cate- 
gories ' There Kant explains why he finds it so much harder to 
offer a deduction of the a ^rzor^^concepts j^ an it was to do^jj^ 
same Sbr space andHSme^ reader follovra"^^iat KanE means 

there, he will find the 'Deduction' itself mteUigible 

Nevertheless although Kant in this edition has done a great 
deal to mtroduce what he has to say, no one has ever found the 
Cr%tiqu& of Pure Reason an easy book, and some mtroductory 
remarks may be of service 

Goethe once made the paradoxical remaxk that to read the 
Crtitqi^e of Pure Reason is like the steppmg mto a brightly hghted 
room That remark is paradoxical bijt not so absurd as it seems. 
For the Crittque, although a very difficult work, is one of the 
most illuijwnatmg worlm ever written Once its teachmg is 
mastered it sheds hght on aH manner of puzzling problems. But 
that illumination is not to be gamed easily I once heard some* 
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one say that George Meredith's later novels should be read first 
for the fourth tune The point of that epigram apphes to many 
great achievements of the human spirit The reader or the listener 
(if a great work of music is m question) has to learn to nse to 
the height of the argument before he can understand what the 
author has to tell him, the greater the work of art, the harder 
that IS It IS the mark of a certam kmd of novel that if you have 
read it once, you do not want to read it again The little there is 
in it IS obvious at once, and the saying reveals the shaMowness of 
such books But a profound work of art is only j&rst read or 
heard when it has been read or hear^ several times. 

At this the reader may glance at the length of the work and 
exclaim * Am I to read five hundred odd pages four times before 
I begm to understand this work? If so, life is not long enough ' 
He may be consoled by bemg told that what needs re-read- 
mg badly is only the part of the CrtUque up to the end of the 
'Analytic/ rather less than half But of course some illumina- 
tion and understandmg of the Cr%Uq%La will come long before the 
alarmmg ideal I have propounded is achieved What I am 
concerned to say is that the Cr%t%que has to be read by every 
one m faith that parts which are at first obscure will become 
clearer later 

At the same time a work may be profound without bemg, on 
first reading, quite so dif&cult as the Cr%ttque The Gospels, 
Plato's JDialogties, or m quite another category, Alice in Wonder- 
land, e g , are lUummatmg at once, though they have the infimty 
m them which makes them more and more lUummatmg the more 
they are studied The Critique really is much more difficult than 
it need be Kant’s method of composition has made it need- 
lessly obscure. 

It is not easy to beheve, yet it 15 a fact that Kant was a popular 
lecturer, and from all the evidence obviously a very great teacher 
Those who knew his lectures complained of the difficulty of the 
Critique The work is undoubtedly written m an obscure way, 
I thmk myself that there is an explanation of the contrast 
between the lucidity of Kant's lectures and the obscurity of the 
Critique, and the explanation does help towards understandmg, 
Kant’s lecturing, like practically all lecturmg m German umver- 
sities m the eighteenth cen'biry, was an exposition of a text-book. 
His students at his lectures m metaphysics for example were 
presumed have read Baumgarten's Metaphysics Ti^t supphed 
the thread and context of Kant’s remarks He sat very loose to 
his text-book and used all his efforts to make his hearers under- 
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stand When he came to write the Crtitqtie he felt that he had 
to find something to correspond with the framework supphed 
by Baumgarten’s text-book He found it m what he describes 
as the guidmg thread supphed by formal logic That science 
had, he held, mvestigated the forms of pure thought and there- 
fore he used the classifications of formal logic j&rom which to 
construct the framework of the Cr%i%que To thus logical scheme 
he ngidly ^and almost pedantically adhered, but withm the limits 
of this structure he wrote much more as he lectured, usmg often 
alternative arguments to make his pomts clear This is the 
explanation of the combmation, so puzzhng m the Critique, of a 
rigid logical structure and a free and almost careless argumenta- 
tion about details Kant is remarkably consistent in what may 
be called his mam plot and often mconsistent m his detailed 
arguments 

It follows from this that it is vitally important to grasp the 
plot of the Critique and to see how that plot is worked out m 
the logical structure of the book These two things are eacplamed 
m the Preface and m the Introduction respectively 

But there is one further pomt to be made before an 3 rfching is 
said about the Preface. T]^o_Cr^^ue_of Pure Reason is only 
part of a larger scheme of the Cntic^ Philosophy winch was 
completed m ifheCritigt^ of Pra cHcal Reason and the Critique of 
The investi^tion of the nature and limitation of 
science and of the possibihties of metaphysics ran to such a length 
that the other parts of the ongmal scheme were worked out im 
the later Critiques, but the Critique of Practical Reason at any rate 
was not an afterthought. Its main Imes were conceived by Kant 
from the begmmng In his first preliminary sketching of the 
Critique it was to deal with morals as well as with knowledge* 
Kant was always both scientist and moralist, always convmced2 
of the vital importance of both these activities of the humam 
spirit, always concerned to defend the mdependence^ mtegnty,. 
and distmctive nature of each. He had an almost equal reverence 
for Newton and for Rousseau He thought that as Newton 
had been the first thoroughly to set forth the laws and principles 
of the natural sciences, so Rousseau had been the first to discover 
the prmciples of conduct. 

But the progress of the natural sciences threatened the integrity 
of ethics, while attempts which had been made by earher critics 
to save tter reahty of moral prmciples by proving thef» reality of 
freedom.'" ofTK eTd^ of God* 

to the^progfess of the natural sciences* NewtoruanT^^^ 
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seemed to assume the reality of infinite space and infimte tune 
and further to assume that all events are rigorously and mechani- 
cally determined m space and tune Such assumptions left no 
room for the mdividuahty or the freedom of the moral self, or 
of the reality of moral purposes in the world The progress of 
the natural sciences had depended upon a repudiation of final 
causes and envisaged a completely mechanical account of reality, 
Kant had got JErom Rousseau a conception of moral qonduct for 
which, as he says, the autonomy of the will is the supreme 
priiicii^l^ moralitv * The reality ot treedom was therefore for 
hn-n as mdispensable to ethics as its" non-reality was to physics, 
This was the dilemma with which human thought was confronted 
Metaphysics as Kant knew it had concerned itself principally 
with the reality of the self, the freedom of the will and the 
existence of God Hence the conflict produced by the steady 
success of th^ natural sciences and their ever-growing prestige 
seemed to be a conflict between science and metaphysics The 
signs all pomted to the victory of the sciences Their progress 
was steady, their methods and prmciples were wi nn i n g increasmg 
agreement, they went on producing practical results and giving 
man steadily mcreased control over nature Metaphysics on 
the other hand showed no such progress and had won no such 
agreement 

Kant, as we shall see, was prepared to abandon metaphysics 
as it had previously been understood, had earlv come to hold 
that it was^ jiot pos^le to give an mteHectuallv valid" proof of 
th^ realitv of the soul of free-wijll^^d of the existence of Godi 
feut or xo aoanaon merapnysics meant to a^ee that science aifd 
' not metaphysics revealed to us the nature of reahty, what would 
then happen to the assumptions of moral conduct? These can 
only be saved if we can show that the validity of the sciences does 
not imply that they reveal to ns the fundamental nature of 
reality and that the sciences and moral conduct are equally 
vahd, and yet not contradictory because they represent difierent 
approaches to reality 

We shall then only understand the relations of the sciences to 
Ihe principles of conduct if we mvestigate the metaph3^cal status 
of the sciences and the scientific status of metaphysics 

Kant makes a great pom's m the Preface of the contrast between 
those mquities which have reached what he calls the sure path 
of a sciefice and those which have not The arguflEent is that 
metaph3?^cs has failed to do what has been achieved by logic, 
by mathematics, and by physics He proposes, therefore, that 
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we should examine the conditions which led to the revolution by 
which those other inqumes became sciences and consider how 
far such conditions axe apphcable to and such a revolution to be 
expected from metaphysics It is important however to remem- 
her that while Kant mentions logic and mathematics as mqmnes 
which have become scientific, he is really m the Cr%t%qtie, when 
lie talks about science, almost always thinkmg of physics He 
had as early as 1782 written an essay on the subject as to whether 
metaphysics should follow the methods of mathematics or not, 
^ad come to the conclusion that the certamtv of mathematics 
arose from the fact thatjn* mathematics we are concerned with 
the mmd's own constructions Metaphysics which js„aa attempt 
to discover the nature of realitv which is mdependent of us. 
cannot attam a certamty which depends upon such a condition. 
But the natural or apphed sciences also mvestigate a reahty 
which IS mdependent of us An mvestigation of the conditions 
of their success is likely to give us more help in discovering the 
secret of metaphysics 

Now one obvious difierence between mathematics and physics 
IS that physics depends partlv on nh«3#^Tvation and experiment. 
Its several proposinons nave nor me mtuitive certamtv^ of mathe- 
niaucs, and yet for all that there is all' the difference between 
science and a mere collection of observations The paradoxical 
fact about the natural sciences appeared to Kant to be that they 
had acquired insight mto nature just m so far as man's mquinngs 
mto nature had been informed by thought An mquiry, he 
declared m the Metaphysical F%rst Frvncvples of tha Natural 
Sciences, has m it just so much of genume science as it has in it 
mathematics. Yet the difference l^tween mathematics and the 
natural sciences remains, the difference expressed in calling the 
latter, as is sometimes done, the apphed mathematical sciences. 
The natural sciences must depend upon empirical observation 
as mathematics need not do, because of the necessary defects 
of empirical observations, their propositions lack the mtuitive 
certamty of mathematics, and yet m so far as they manage to 
mform themselves with mathematics, they become scientific and 
acquire a certamty and necessity quite beyond the reach of any 
collection of empirical observations 

In the Preface to tins edition Kant»exammes the way m which 
mquines have become scientific and sums up the results of has 
eatammatica by saymg. 'Reason only perceives thal^ which it 
produces after its own design. It must proceed in advance with 
principles of judgment accordmg to unvaxymg laws and compel 
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nature to answer its questions, . . It is only the principles of 
reason which can give to concordant phenomena the validity 
of laws, and it is only when experiment is directed by these 
rational principles that it can have any real utility Reason 
must approach nature with the yiew^ indeed, of receiving in- 
formation from it, not, however, m the character of a pupil, 
who listens to all that his master chooses to tell him, but in that 
of a judge, who compels the witnesses to reply to those questions 
which he himself thinks fit to propose 

But there is, Kant had observed, something paradoxical about 
this Science is a free activity of the human spirit it demands 
creativeness, mvention, imagmation, but how does the creative- 
ness of the mind produce laws whi<±. are valid for things which 
the mmd does not produce and over which it has no control? 
How does the free activity of the mmd become objective ? Kant 
put this difficulty, perhaps more clearly than he ever put it in 
the Cr'i.Uque, m a letter to Marcus Herz m 1772 when he first 
began to grapple with the Critical Philosophy *On what 
principle is based the relation between that m us which is called 
a representation and the object? If the representation contains 
nothing but the way m which the subject is affected by the 
object, then it is easy to see how it might correspond to this 
object as its effect, and how this determination of our mmd could 
represent somethmg, ie. have an object Possible or sensible 
representations have, therefore, a conceivable relation to objects, 
and the principles, which are borrowed from the nature of our 
soul, have a conceivable vahdity for all things m so far as they 
are objects of the senses Similarly, if that in us which is called 
presentation were active m regard to the object, 1 e. if the object 
was actually through it brought mto being, as the thoughts 
of God are represented as the originals of icings, then, too, the 
conformity of presentations and objects would be understandable 
We can, that is, at least understand the possibihty of an arche- 
tjTpal intellect on whose mtuition things are themselves based-- 
or of an eldypal intellect, which creates the data of its logical 
activity out of the sensible mtuition of the things. But our 
understanding is neither through its representations the cause of 
objects (except m conduct when good purposes hnng thmgs into 
bmng), nor is the object the cause of the representations of the 
understanding. The pure concepts of the understanding, then, 
cannot befabstracted firom the feelings of the senses. /Ifeey cannot 
express the receptivity of presentations through the senses 
They must have their source in the nature of the soul, but 
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not so far as it is either affected by objects or brings objects* 
into being.’ 

Kant goes on to say that it had been proposed to get over 
this difficulty by supposing a pre-established harmony between 
mmd and its objects, but that such a dens ex machtna is obviously 
no explanation at all 

Kant IS obviously thinking of his predecessors The BngHsh 
empiricists had made the passivity of the mmd the test of 
objectivity When Hume had found that there were certain 
concepts, as m especial causation, which were not produced by 
the action of objects on the'^ senses and were yet mdispensable to 
knowledge, this solution proved obviously unsatisfactory The 
Contmental rationalists, on the other hand, had stressed the 
importance of the mind’s activity m knowledge, but failed to 
show how such activity could be valid of objects mdependent 
of the mmd 

It may strike the reader that there is one obvious solution of 
the difficulty which Kant does not seem to have thought of* 
The natural sciences mvolve both theonzmg and observation* 
May we not say that the mmd forms freely theories of the 
behaviour of objects and then tries them on objects by experi- 
ment? The mmd becomes fitted to objects as hvmg creatures 
to their environment, by a process of trial and error 

The answer to this suggestion is that Kant recognized how 
much of the work of the natural sciences is of this kmd He has 
described it m an appendix to the "Dialectic,' entitled "Of the 
Regulative Employment of the Ideas of Pure Reason,' and he 
discusses the prmciples which mspire it at greater length m the 
Cr%t%que of Judgment But he was convmced that this process of 
mtellectual trial and error assumed certam prmciples which were 
not regarded as verifiable or refutable by experiment The most 
obvious of these is the prmciple of causation Hume had pomted 
out that m all our judgments about the external world we assume 
the prmciple of causation and that yet we could offer no proof of 
its validity, Kant proposes to generalize Hume's problem about 
causation, to agk how we can discover a complete list of these 
genumely a prtort prmciples, which we take and must take for 
granted m all our scientific mvestigations, and then to consider 
how they can be valid of all the objects we are gomg to experience* 

From this position he comes to see that the large proljlem with 
which he hSI& started— which I have described as that of deter- 
minmg the metaphysical status of science and the scientifie 
status of metaphysics— boils down to a logical problem as to the 
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vsdidxty of a ceartaxn tj^e of judgment, synthetic a prtort judg- 
ment The_judgment that every eyent a cause is m Kant's 
view a prtort It does not depend on our experience Rather 
in making it we, in his words, prescribe to experience We say 
confidently that though we cannot anticipate what events we 
shall experience, we know that they will all be subject to the 
prmciple of causation they will be determmed m time by a rule 
The judgment is also synthetic The notion of causation is not 
derived by analysis from the notion of an event The connection 
of these two ideas is affirmed m the judgment 

This then is Kant's problem Sci&ice mvolves our assumption 
of the objective vahdity of certam pnnciples which underhe all 
our theonzmg and experiment How are we to find a complete 
list of such prmciples and how are we to show their objective 
vahdity ? And what hght will the examination by this vahdity of 
such principles throw on the question of the possibxhty of reaching 
■IT} metaphysics ct pTtoyt pnnciples which will hold of reahty ^ 

In the Preface Kant suggests what he calls his Copermcan 
revolution As Copernicus had explained the movements of the 
stars by suggesting that their apparent movements are partly 
due to the movement of the observer, so he proposes to explain 
the apphcation of the mind's a prtort prmciples to objects by 
suggesting that * objects conform to the mind/ 

This IS Kant's 'critical idealism ' What does he mean by it? 
It IS quite clear from his letter to Herz that he does not mean that 
the mind makes objects To hold that would be to adopt one of 
the alternatives which he ruled out at the beginning He clearly 
fhinka that there is a halfway house between the realism of an 
tnUllecius ektypus or passive mind and the idealism of an tnteU 
lectus or creative mind We can see most clearly 

■whaElfi^lmeans by approachmg the problem rather differently 
and asking what the natural sciences do for us Kant's answer 
as that they enable us to anticipate what we shall experience 
If we analyse what we mean in any scientific judgment which 
claims to be true, we shall find that it states that under such and 
such circumstances we shall have such and such expenences^ 
Karlier, thinkers had held that by -tfiought we got from how 
thmgs appear to how thmgs are: Kant holds that we get from 
how things appear to how mey will appear The task of thought 
IS not to turn the mmd away from what we perceive, but to help 
it to transcend some of the limitations of our perce]^ons, or, to 
speak more accurately, to set somewhat further back the hrolts 
of our perception for thought never entirely transcends these 
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limits Our knowledge is always conditioned by the fact that 
we are finite minds livmg m a particular place and at a particular 
tune, but thought can extend the range of our perceptions m 
space and time But m our scientific judgments we are always 
making statements about our possible experience Even when 
we talk of what the earth was like before mmd existed upon it, 
we can only do that by saying what would have been seen or 
experienced, if we had, say, m Mr Wells's Time Machme been 
able to go back m time and look Knowledge m Kant's view is 
not a process m which perception gives place to thought it 
always mvolves both thought and perception, but thought 
enables us with a wider range to anticipate from what we actually 
perceive to what we wiU or should perceive under all sorts of 
conditions 

Now, if this is so, it follows that we can only know m terms of 
our expenencmg, and we can only know thmgs m so far as they 
can be objects of our experience If thinking only enables us to 
know, e g , how thmgs would look under the conditions of a 
possible experience, to ask what thmgs are m themselves apart 
from their appearance, is to ask how they would look if they didn't 
look, or what we should know them to be if we could know them 
apart from lookmg But both these conditions are impossible 

The apphcation of this position to space and time in the 
'Aesthetic ' is simple. If we reflect on the nature of our perception 
we can see that it mvolves a double formal element m space and 
time All perception mvolves these forms, and as all thinkmg 
refers ultimately to perception, we never get outside the conditions 
of space and time This does not mean that space and time are 
subjective in the sense of bemg illusions they are elements m 
that apprehension of thmgs which we Call perception But we 
cannot get outside the conditions of perception If we ask what 
space and time are apart from perception, that is one form of 
askmg how things would look if they didn't look And ICant 
thi n ks that philosophical puzzles about space and time arise from 
our considermg them in that impossible way, and treatmg them 
as thmgs m -feemselves That is what Kant means by calling 
them transcendentaily ideal On the other hand they are empiri- 
cally real, given elements m experience This transcendentaily 
subjective nature makes no more difficulty m our determmations 
of space and tune bemg objective than does the arbitrary and 
Objective cf^aature of our standards of measurementn prevent 
Ipu: measurement bemg objective. If we calculate in mches and 
measure in inches, the subjective reasons for our measurmg in 
B W 
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inches rather than centimetres do not enter mto the question as 
to whether one hne is longer than another. So if we think in 
terms of space and perceive m space, smce th inkin g is always a 
reference from present experience to possible experience, space 
bemg common to all the pomts of reference, its real nature, 
whatever that be, does not enter mto the rightness or wrongness 
of this reference Space and tim^are then like entries on both 
sides of a balance sheet 

When Kant comes to consider the objectivity of a prion 
pnnciples, such as causation, he is, as he explams, faced with a 
more difficult problem With what right can we assume that 
all events we may experience will be subject to the rule of causal 
determmation ? The solution of the 'Aesthetic' seems barred 
For if we think m terms of causation, we do not apparently 
perceive m terms of causation Hume's point mdeed had been 
that we perceive succession and add to that perceived succession 
the notion of necessary connection, and that that addition has 
no validity. It was a psychological habit from which we could 
not escape and nothing more Kant's answer is to make a 
distmction between perceiving and perceivmg something as an 
object So far as mere perceivmg is concerned, there is no 
difference between our successively perceivmg thmgs which exist 
simultaneously and our successively perceivmg what has succes- 
sively existed Objective succession then is not just perceived 
We only perceive it m so far as we have made a distmction between 
succession m apprehending and apprehension of succession, until, 
m Kant's phrase, we have put time mto the object. We do this 
normally without bemg aware of it It is only when we make 
mistakes that we realize what is always happenmg, as e g when 
we are on a steamer leaving a pier, and we seem ' to see the pi^ 
movmg,' But if we ask what this imphes, we find that we 
have applied to what we perceive the principles of objective 
determmation m space, and we have made a judgment. And 
one of these prmciples is the principle of causation If, eg, 
anythmg could cause anything^ there would be no means of 
determining whether the fact that the pier is seen to occupy a 
smaller portion of our field of vision was due to the fact that it 
had moved or that we had moved So m all our perception of 
objects we have decided that certam changes we perceive are 
due to changes m us and others are due to changes in the thmgs. 
Therefore, the perception of objects already imphes principles 

of objective determination m space and time. But causation and 
the other a prion assumptions of science which Kant has dis- 
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covered m his list of categories are simply the principles of 
objective determination in space and time Scientific thinking 
IS anticipation of objective experience, and the experiment and 
observation which check it, imply objective perception, imply 
an experience in which the distmction between subjective and 
objective has already been made, and the prmciples of objective 
determmation m space and time have already been active Thus 
we get a solution of the question as to how principles like causation 
can be valid of all experience which is on all fours with the solution 
given in the ‘Aesthetic ' of the similar question m regard to space 
and time Causation is mvolved m both thinking and objective 
perception, and therefore it can be a principle implied in objective 
thinkmg without that involving that the nature of reahty is to 
be an order of events causally determined in time The validity 
of scientific prmciples has no relevance to the metaphysical status 
of these principles 

Kant has thus found a solution of his problem which preserves 
the mtegnty and mdependence of science without prejudice to the 
mtegnty of the prmciples of conduct He has saved the objecti- 
vity of science by a limitation of the scope of science, by msistmg 
that all that scientific thinking can do is to anticipate ex-oenence 
and that therefore its prmciples Jbave no appnca^Sn oeyona tpe 
himts of experience This position has the rurtner negative result, 
worked out at great length m the ‘ Dialectic,' that aU metaphysical 
reasoning about the nature of reahty, based on applymg the 
principles of thought beyond the limitations of experience, 
leads only to contradictions 

This IS Kant’s phenomenahsm If it were all he had to say, his 
doctrine of the limitations of reason would have anticipated the 
scientific agnosticism of Comte But though this first Crtttque 
IS mainly concerned with denymg the claims made on behalf of 
reason's power to apprehend the nature of reahty, Kant has a 
more positive doctrme of reason which appears m the ‘Dialectic ' 
It IS only fully developed m the other two Crtttques 

Kant has shown the validity of the assumptions of the sciences 
by showmg that they are prmciples of the possibihty of objective 
experience They are imphed in any judgment which claims to 
be true. For without them the distmction between subjective 
and objective has no meanmg. But af*we can assume the validity 
of prmciples which we can show to be imphed m the distinction 
between trfllh and falsehood, we can equally assume th^ validity 
of prmciples which can be shown to be imphed m the distmction 
between right and wrong As Kant has shown m the 'Analytic^ 
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to this Cytitque that there could be no meaning m the distmction 
between true and false if we demed the vahdity of the categories, 
so he shows m his discussion of conduct that there can be no 
meanmg in the distinction between right and wrong unless we 
assume the freedom of the will and the transcendency of moral 
purposes The prmciples unphed m conduct have a metaphysical 
status, for, unlike the principles of the sciences, they are assump- 
tions about the nature of reahty or they are nothmg If Kant's 
negative doctrme sets severe hmits to the speculative reason, his 
positive doctrme makes high claims for practical reason His 
criticism of the metaphysical status of the prmciples of science 
leaves room for the metaphysical status of the prmciples of 
conduct As he says m the Preface to this edition '1 must 
remove topwledge to leave room for faith ' The prmciples on 
wfiicE lie has established the entire vahdity of science m its own 
sphere, do themselves limit that sphere and confirm the vahdity 
of the prmciples of conduct m their sphere So this conflict 
which had threatened the integrity of either science or conduct 
IS averted 

We have taken a long time to learn the lesson of Kant and m 
many quarters this conflict now rages Science has, of course, 
changed very much smce Kant's time He is perhaps most out 
of date m his apparent assumption of the flnahty of Newtonian 
physics But we are still contmually told that the success of 
mechanical prmciples m physics proves that freewill is a delusion, 
and that we can only be saved if we wiU mould our theory of 
conduct on the hnes of the sciences, as there are still those who 
think that the mtegrity of moral conduct can only be defended 
by throwing doubts on the achievements of science Most 
people care primarily for one side or the other, look at science 
with the eyes of a moralist or at morals with the eyes of a scien- 
tist Kant was remarkable m his determmation to vmdicate alike 
both these activities of the human spirit For that reason 
perhaps more than for any other his teachmg will always be 
of influence. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION 

The following translation has been undertaken with the hope of 
rendering Kant’s Krtith der revnen Vernuf^t intelligible to the 
Enghsh student 

The difficulties which meet the reader and the translator of this 
celebrated work arise from various causes. Kant was a man of 
clear^ vigorous, and trenchant thought, and, after nearly twelve 
years’ meditation, could not be m doubt as to his own system 
But the Horatian rule of 

Verba praevxsam rem non mvita seqnentur 

vnll not apply to him He had never studied the art of expression 
He wearies by frequent repetitions, and employs a great number 
of words to express, m the clumsiest way, what could have been 
enounced more clearly and distinctly in a few The mam sta^te- 
ment m his sentences is often overlaid with a multitude of qualifying 
and explanatory clauses, and the reader is lost m a maze, from which 
he has great difficulty m extncatmg himself There are some 
passages which have no mam verb, others, in which the author 
loses sight of the subject with which he set out, and concludes 
with a predicate regarding somethmg else mentioned in the course 
of his argument. All this can be easily accoimted for. Kant, as 
he mentions m a letter to Lambert, took nearly twelve years to 
excogitate his work, and only five months to write it He was a 
German professor, a student of sohtary habits, and had never, 
except on one occasion, been out of Komgsberg He had, besides, 
to propound a new system of philosophy, and to enounce ideas 
that were entirely to revolutiomze European thought On 
the other hand^ there are many excellenaes of style m this work. 
His expression is often as precise and forcible as his thought, and, 
in some of his notes espeaally, he sums up, m two or three apt 
and powerful words, thoughts which, at other times, he employs 
pages to develop. His temunology, which has been so violently 
denouncedJ*is really of great use m clearly determmmg Ris system, 
and in rendering its pecuhanties more easy of comprehension. 

A previous translation of the KrtHk exists, which, had it been 
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satisfactory, would have dispensed with the present But the 
translator had, evidently, no very extensive acquaintance with 
the CJennan language, and still less with his subject A translator 
ought to be an interpreting intellect between the author and the 
reader, but, in the present case, the only interpreting medium has 
been the dictionary 

Indeed, Kant^s fate m this coimtry has been a very hard one 
Misunderstood by the ablest philosophers of the time, illustrated, 
explained, or translated by the most mcompetent — ^it has been 
his lot to be either unappreciated, nusapprehended, or entirely 
neglected Dugald Stewart did not understand his system of 
philosophy — as he had no proper opportumty of makmg himself 
acquamted with it, Nitsch ^ and Wdlich ^ undertook to introduce 
him to the Enghsh philosophical pubhc, Richardson and Haywood 
‘traduced' him. More recently, an Analysts of the Krtttk^ by 
Mr, Haywood, has been published, which consists almost entirely 
of a selection of sentences from his own translation a mode of 
analysis which has not served to make the subject more intelhgible 
In short, it may be asserted that there is not a single English work 
upon Kant which deserves to be read, or which can be read with 
any profit, exceptmg Semple's translation of the Metaphysic of 
Elites All are written by men who either took no pains to under- 
stand Kant, or were mcapable of understanding him ® 

The following translation was begun on the basis of a MS 
translation, by a scholar of some repute, placed in my hands by 
Mr Bohn, with a request that I should revise it, as he had perceived 
It to be incorrect. After having laboured through about eighty 
pages, I found, from the numerous errors and inaccuracies per- 
vadmg It, that hardly one-fifth of the onginal MS remained 
I, therefore, laid it entirely aside, and commenced de nemo These 
eighty pages I did not cancel, because the careful examination 

^ A General and Introductory V%ew of Professor Kanfs Prtnctples By 
F A Nitsch London, 1796 

* Wilhch’s Elements of Kanfs Philosophy, 8vo, 1798 

® It IS cunous to obseirve, in all the Enghsh worl^ written specially upon 
Kant, that not one of his commentators ever ventures, for a moment, to leave 
the words of Kant, and to explam the subject he may be considering, in his 
own words Nitsch and Willich, who professed to write on Kanf's philosophy, 
axe merely translators, Haywo^, even in his notes, merely repeats ICant; 
and the translator of Beck's PrmcepUs of the Crtttcal Philosophy, while pre- 
tending to give, in his Translator's PrCTace, his own views of the Critical 
Philosophy, has fabricated his Preface out of selections hrom the works of 
Kant The same is the case with the translator of Kant’s Essays and 
TteaSises (i&yols 8vo, London, i79S)* This person has written^ preface to 
each of the volumes, and both are almost hferal translations from different 
parts of Kant’s worlcs He had the impudence to present the thoughts 
con tamed in them as his own, few bouig then able to detect the plagiarism 
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which they had undergone made them, as I beheved, not an un- 
worthy representation of the author 

The second edition of the Knttk, from which all the subsequent 
ones have been reprmted without alteration, is followed m the 
present translation Rosenkranz, a recent editor, mamtains that 
the author's first edition is far superior to the second; and Schopen- 
hauer asserts that the alterations m the second were dictated by 
unworthy motives He thinks the second a VerschUmnibesserung 
of the first, and that the changes made by Kant, ‘m the weakness 
of old age,' have rendered it a ‘self-contradictory and mutilated 
work ' I am not msensible %f> the able arguments brought forward 
by Schopenhauer, while the authonty of the elder Jacobi, Michelet, 
and others, adds weight to his opimon But it may be doubted 
whether the motives imputed to Elant could have mfluenced him 
m the omission of certain passages m the second edition — ^whether 
fear could have induced a man of his character to retract the 
statements he had advanced The opmions he expresses m many 
parts of the second edition, m pages 427-32, for example,^ are 
not those of a philosopher who would surrender what he beheved 
to be truth, at the outcry of prejudiced opponents. Nor are his 
attacks on the ‘sacred doctrmes of the old dogmatic philosophy,' 
as Schopenhauer mamtains, less bold or vigorous m the second 
than m the first edition And, finally, Kant's own testimony 
must be held to be of greater weight than that of any number of 
other philosophers, however learned and profound. 

No edition of the Kritik is very correct Even those of Rosen- 
kranz and Schubert, and Modes and Baumann, contam errors 
which reflect somewhat upon the care of the e^tors But the 
common editions, as well those printed durmg, as after Kant's 
life-time, are exceedmgly bad One of these, the ‘third edition 
improved, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1791,' swarms with errors, at 
once misleadmg and annoymg Rosenlaanz has made a number 
of very happy conjectural emendations, the accuracy of which 
cannot be doubted. 

It may be necessary to mention that it has been found requisite 
to com one or two new philosophical terms, to represent those 
employed by Kant. It was, of course, almost impossible to 
translate the Kritik with the aid of the philosophical vocabulary 
at present used m England But these new expressions have been 
formed accordmg to Horace's maxim — farci detorta Such is the 
verb %niu%teJ.ox anschatien, the mamfold in intuition has also been 
employed for das Mannt^aUige der Anschauung, by which Kant 
1 Of the present translatiozi, 
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designates the vaned contents of a perception or intuition. Kant’s 
own terminology has the merit of bemg precise and consistent 
Whatever may be the opinion of the reader with regard to the 
possibility of metaphysics- — ^whatever his estimate of the utihty of 
such discussions — ^the value of Kant’s work, as an instrument of 
mental disciplme, cannot easily be overrated If the present 
translation contribute m the least to the advancement of scientific 
cultivation, if it aid m the formation of habits of severer and more 
profound thought, the translator will consider himself well com- 
pensated for his arduous and long-protracted labour 

J M D M 
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INSTAURATIO MAGNA-PRAEFATIO 

De nobis IPSIS SILEMUS DE RE AUTEM, QUAE AGITUR, PETIMUS UT 
HOMINES EAM NON OpINIONESi, SED OpUS ESSE COGITENT, AC PRO 
CERTO HABEANT, NON SECTAE NOS AEICUJUS, AUT PlaCITI, SED 
UTILITATIS ET AMPLITUDINIS HUMANAE FUNDAMENTA MOLIRI DeINDB 
UT SUIS COMMODIS AEQUI — ^IN COMMUNE CONSULANT — ET IPSI IN PARTEM 
VENIANT PRAETEREA UT BENE SPERENT, NEQUE INSTAURATIONEM 
NO^TRAM UT QUIDDAM INFINITUM ET ULTRA MORTALS FINGANT, ET 
ANIMO CONCIPIANT QUUM REVERA SIT INFINITI ERRORIS FINIS ET 
terminus LEGITIMUS. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITiON (1781) 

Human reason, in one sphere of its coition, is called upon to 
consider questions, which it cannot decline, as they are presented 
by its own nature, but which it cannot answer, as they transcend 
every faculty of the mind. 

It falb into this diflBlculty without any fault of its own. It 
begins with principles, which cannot be dispensed with in the 
field of experience, and the truth and sufficiency of which are, at 
the same time, insured by experience. With these principles it 
rises, in obedience to the laws of its own nature, to ever higher 
and more remote conditions. But it quickly discovers that, in 
this way, its labours must remain ever incomplete, because new 
questions never cease to present themselves; and thus it finds itself 
compelled to have recourse to principles which transcend the 
region of experience, while they are regarded by common sense 
without distrust. It thtis falls into confusion and contradictions, 
from which it conjectures the presence of latent errors, which, 
however, it is unable to discover, because the principles it employs, 
transcending the limits of experience, cannot be tested by that 
criterion. The arena of these endless contests is called Metaphysic. 

Time was, when she was the qzteen of all the sciences; and, if 
we take the will for the deed, she certainly deserves, so far as 
regards the high importance of her object'-matter, this title of 
honour. Now, it is the fashion of the time to heap contempt 
and scorn upon her; and the matron mourns, forlorn and forsaken, 
like Hecuba: 

Modo maxima return. 

Tot geixeris, natisque potens . • • 

Nunc traJbLor exuJ, inops.^ 

At first, her government, under the administration of the 
dogmaHsts, was an absolute despoti^. But, as the legislative 
continued to show traces of the ancient barbanc rule, her empire 
gradually broke up, and intes^e wars introduced the reign of 
anarchy \ while the sceptics ^ like nomadic tribes, who hate a 
permanent habitation and settled mode of living, attacked from 
time to tame those who had organized themselvei^ into civil 
communities* But their number was, very happily, small; and 

1 Ovid, Metamorphoses. 

I 
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thus they could not entirely put a stop to the exertions of those 
‘Who persisted m raising new edifices, although on no settled or 
uniform plan In recent times the hope dawned upon us of seemg 
those disputes settled, and the legitimacy of her claims estabhshed 
by a kind of physiology of the human understandmg^ — ^that of the 
^celebrated Locke. But it was found that — although it was affirmed 
^hat this so-called queen could not refer her descent to any higher 
^source than that of common expenence, a circumstance which 
necessarily brought suspiaon on her claims — as this genealogy was 
mcorrect, she persisted m the advancement of her claims to 
sovereignty Thus metaphysics necessarily fell back mto the 
antiquated and rotten constitution of dogmatism, and agam became 
obnoxious to the contempt from which efforts had been made to 
save It At present, as all methods, accordmg to the general 
persuasion, have been tned in vam, there reigns nought but 
wearmess and complete indifferentism — ^the mother of chaos and 
mght m the saentific world, but at the same time the source of, 
or at least the prelude to, the re-creation and remstallation of a 
science, when it has fallen mto confusion, obscunty, and disuse 
from ill-directed effort. 

For it IS m reahty vam to profess indifference m regard to such 
inquiries, the object of which cannot be mdifferent to humanity 
Besides, these pretended indifferentists, however much they may 
try to disguise themselves by the assumption of a popular style 
and by changes on the language of the schools, unavoidably fall 
into metaphysical declarations and propositions, which they profess 
to regard with so much contempt At the same time, this in- 
difference, which has arisen m the world of science, and which 
relates to that kind of knowledge which we should wish to see 
destroyed the last, is a phenomenon that well deserves our attention 
and reflection It is plainly not the effect of the levity, but of the 
matured judgment ^ of the age, winch refuses to be any longer 

We very often hear complaints of the shallowness of the present age, and 
of the decay of profound science But I do not think that those which rest 
upon a secure foundation, such as Mathematics, Physical Science^ etc , m 
the least deserve this reproach, hut that they rather maintain their ancient 
fame, and m the latter case, indeed, far surpass it The same would be the 
oase with the other lands of cognition, if their principles were but firmly 
ostabhshed In the absence of tms security, indiference, doubt, and finally, 
severe cnticism are rather signs of a profound habit of thought. Our age is 
the a^e of criticism, to which everything must be subjected. The sacredness 
of rehgion, and the authonty of legislation, are by many regarded as grounds 
of exemptiola from the examination of this tnbunaj But, if they are exempted, 
they become the subjects of just suspicion, and caimot lay claim to smcere 
respect, which reason accords only to that which has stood the test of a free 
and public examination 
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entertained with illusory knowledge It is, m fact, a call to reason, 
again to undertake the most laborious of all tasks — that of self- 
exammation, and to estabhsh a tnbunal, which may secure it in 
Its well-grounded claims, while it pronounces agamst all baseless 
assumptions and pretensions, not m an arbitrary manner, but 
according to its own eternal and unchangeable laws This tnbunal 
is nothing less than the Cnhcal InvesUgaiion of Pure Reason 
I do not mean by this a criticism of books and systems, but a 
cntical inquiry into the faculty of reason, with reference to the 
cognitions to which it strives to attam without the aid of experience ; 
m other words, the solution of the question regardmg the possibihty 
or impossibility of Metaphysics, and the determmation of the 
ongm, as well as of the extent and Imuts of this science All this 
must be done on the basis of pnnaples 
This path — ^the only one now remaimng — ^has been entered upon 
by me, and I flatter myself that I have, m this way, discovered 
the cause of — ^and consequently the mode of removmg — aU the 
errors which have hitherto set reason at vanance with itself, in 
the sphere of non-empirical thought. I have not returned an 
evasive answer to the questions of reason, by allegmg the mability 
and limitation of the faculties of the mmd, I have, on the contrary, 
exammed them completely m the light of pnnaples, and, after 
bavmg discovered the cause of the doubts and contradictions into 
which reason fell, have solved them to its perfect satisfaction* 
It IS true, these questions have not been solved as dogmatism, m 
its vain fanaes and desires, had expected, for it can only be satisfied 
by the exercise of magical arts, and of these I have no knowledge* 
But neither do these come withm the compass of our mental 
powers, and it was the duty of philosophy to destroy the illusions 
which had their ongm m misconceptions, whatever darling hopes 
and valued expectations may be rumed by its explanations My 
chief aim in this work has been thoroughness; and I make bold to 
say, that there is not a smgle metaphysical problem that does not 
find its solution, or at least the key to its solution, here. Pure 
reason is a perfect unity, and therefore, if the pnnaple presented 
by it prove to be insuffiaent for the solution of even a smgle one 
of those questions to which the very nature of reason gives birth^ 
we must reject it, as we could not be perfectly certain of its 
sufficiency in the case of the others 

While I say this, I think I see upon the countenance of the reader 
signs of dissatisfaction tmngle with contempt, when he hears 
declarations which sound so boastful and extravagant, and yet 
they are beyond companson more moderate than those advanced 
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by the commonest author of the commonest philosophical pro 
gramme, m which the dogmatist professes to demonstrate the simple 
nature of the soul, or the necessity of a pnmal bemg Such a 
dogmatist promises to extend human knowledge beyond the 
himts of possible expenence, while I humbly confess that this is 
completely beyond my power Instead of any such attempt, I 
confine myself to the examination of reason ^one and its pure 
thought; and I do not need to seek far for the sum-total of its 
cognition, because it has its seat m my own mind Besides, common 
logic presents me with a complete and systematic catalogue of all 
the simple operations of reason, and it is my task to answer the 
question how far reason can go, without the matenal presented 
and the aid furmshed by expenence 

So much for the completeness and thoroughness necessary m 
the execution of the present task The aims set before us are not 
arbitrarily proposed, but are imposed upon us by the nature of 
cognition itself 

The above remarks relate to the matter of our cntical mquiry 
As regards the form, there are two mdispensable conditions, which 
any one who xmdertakes so difiicult a task as that of a cntique 
of pure reason, is bound to fulfil. These conditions are certitude 
and clearness 

As regards certitude, I have fully convinced myself that, m this 
sphere of thought, opinion is perfectly inadmissible, and that every- 
thmg which bears the least semblance of an hypothesis must be 
excluded, as of no value in such discussions. For it is a necessary 
condition of every cognition that is to be estabhshed upon a pHon 
grounds, that it shall be held to be absolutely necessary, much 
more is this the case with an attempt to determine all pure a 
priori cognition, and to furmsh the standard — and consequently 
an example — of all apodeictic (philosophical) certitude AA^ether 
I have succeeded in what I professed to do, it is for the reader to 
determme; it is the author’s busmess merely to adduce grounds 
and reasons, without determinmg what influence these ought to 
have on the mmd of his judges But, lest anythmg he may have 
said may become the innocent cause of doubt in their minds, or 
tend to weaken the effect which his arguments might otherwise 
produce— he may be allowed to pomt out those passages which 
may occasion mistrust or difficulty, although these do not concern 
the mam purpose of the present work. He does this solely with 
the view <A removing from the mind of the reader any doubts 
which might affect his judgment of the work as a whole, and in 
regard to its ultimate aim. 
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I know no investigations more necessary for a full insight into 
the nature of the faculty which we call understandings and at the 
same time for the determination of the rules and hmits of its use, 
than those undertaken m the second chapter of the Transcendental 
Anal3^ic, under the title of Deduction of the Pure Conceptions of 
the Understanding s and they have also cost me by far the greatest 
labour — ^labour which, I hope, will not remain uncompensated. 
The view there taken, which goes somewhat deeply mto the subject, 
has two sides The one relates to the objects of the pure under- 
standing, and IS mtended to demonstrate and to render compre- 
hensible the objective validity of its a prion conceptions, and it 
forms for this reason an essential part of the Critique The other 
considers the pure understanding itself, its possibility and its 
powers of cogmtion — ^that is, from a subjective point of view, 
and, although this exposition is of great importance, it does not 
belong essentially to the mam purpose of the work, because the 
grand question is, what and how much can reason and under- 
standing, apart from experience, cogmze, and not, how is the 
faculty of thought itself possible? As the latter is an inquiry mto 
the cause of a given efEect, and has thus m it some semblance of 
an hypothesis (although, as I shall show on another occasion, this 
IS redly not the fact), it would seem that, m the present mstance, 
I had allowed myself to enounce a mere opinion, and that the 
reader must therefore be at hberty to hold a different opinion 
But I beg to remmd him, that, if my subjective deduction does 
not produce m his mind the conviction of its certitude at which I 
aimed, the objective deduction, with which alone the present work 
is properly, concerned, is in every respect satisfactory 

As regards clearness, the reader has a nght to demand, m the 
first place, discursive or logical dearness, that is, on the basis of 
conceptions, and, secondly, intuitive or aesthetic dearness, by 
means of intuitions, that is, by examples or other modes of illustra- 
tion in concreto I have done what I could for the first kmd of 
intelhgibility This was essential to my purpose, and it thus 
became the acadental cause of my mabihty to do complete justice 
to the second requirement I have been almost always at a loss,, 
durmg the progress of this work, how to settle this question^ 
Examples and illustrations always appeared to me necessary, and, 
in the first sketch of the Critique, naturally fell mto their proper 
places But I very soon became aware of the magnitude of my 
task, and tjie numerous problems with which I should be engaged ; 
and, as I perceived that this critical mvestigation would, even if 
dehvered m the dnest scholastic manner, be far from bemg brief. 
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I found It unadvisable to enlarge it still more with examples and 
explanations, which are necessary only from a popular point of 
view. I was mduced to take this course from the consideration 
also, that the present work is not mtended for popular use, that 
those devoted to science do not require such helps, although they 
are always acceptable, and that they would have matenally 
mterfered with my present purpose Abb6 Terrasson remarks 
with great justice, that if we estimate the size of a work, not from 
the number of its pages, but from the time which we require to 
make ourselves master of it, it may be said of many a book — thai 
ti would be much shorter^ tf z/ were not sp short On tJie other hand, 
as regards the comprehensibility of a system of speculative cogmtion, 
connected under a single prmaple, we may say with equal justice 
— ^many a book would have been much clearer, if it had not been 
mtended to be so very clear For explanations and examples, 
and other helps to mtelhgibility, aid us m the comprehension of 
parts i but they distract the attention, dissipate the mental power 
of the reader, and stand m the way of his formmg a clear conception 
of the whole, as he cannot attam soon enough to a survey of the 
system, and the colourmg and embelhshments bestowed upon it 
prevent his observing its articulation or organization — ^which is 
the most important consideration with him. When he comes to 
judge of Its unity and stabihty. 

The reader must naturally have a strong mducement to co- 
operate with the present author, if he has formed the mtention of 
erecting a complete and sohd edifice of metaphysical science, 
according to the plan now laid before him Metaphysics, as here 
represented, is the only saence which admits of completion — and 
■with httle labour, if it is umted, m a short time, so that nothmg 
•will be left to future generations except the task of illustrating 
and applymg it didactically For this science is nothmg more than 
the inventory of all that is given us by pure reason, systematically 
arranged Nothing can escape our notice , for what reason produces 
from Itself cannot he concealed, but must be brought to the light 
by reason itself, so soon as we have discovered the common prmaple 
of the ideas we seek The perfect umty of this kind of cognitions, 
which are based upon pure conceptions, and uninfluenced by any 
empirical element, or any peculiar intuition laadmg to determinate 
•experience, renders this completeness not only practicable, hut 
also necessary. 

Tecum habita. et ndias quam sit txbi curta supellex.^ 


^ Persius 
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Such a system of pure speculative reason I hope to be able to 
pubhsh under the title of Metaphystc of Nature ^ The content of 
this work (which will not be half so long) will be very much richer 
than that of the present Cr%Hque^ which has to discover the sources 
of this cognition and expose the conditions of its possibility, and 
at the same time to clear and level a fit foimdation for the scientific 
edifice In the present work, I look for the patient hearing and 
the impartiahty of a judge, m the other, for the goodwill and 
assistance of a co-ldbourer For, however complete the hst of 
principles for this system may be m the Critique, the correctness 
of the system requires that nO deduced conceptions should be absent 
These cannot be presented a priori, but must be gradually dis- 
covered, and, while the synthesis of conceptions has been fully 
exhausted m the Critique, it is necessary that, in the proposed 
work, the same should be the case with their analysis But this 
will be rather an amusement than a labour 

1 In contradistmction to the Metaphy^itc of Ethics This work was never 
published See page 476 — Tr 
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Whether the treatment of that portion of our knowledge which 
hes within the province of pure reason, advances with that un- 
deviatmg certainty which charactenzes the progress of science^ we 
shall be at no loss to determine If w^ find those who are engaged 
in metaphysical pursuits, unable to come to an understanding as 
to the method which they ought to follow, if we find them, ^ter 
the most elaborate preparations, mvanably brought to a stand 
before the goal is reached, and compelled to retrace their steps 
and strike into fresh paths, we may then feel quite sure that they 
are far from havmg attamed to the certamty of scientific progress, 
and may rather be said to be merely gropmg about m the dark 
In these circumstances we shall render an important service to 
reason if we succeed in simply mdicatmg the path along which it 
must travel, m order to arrive at any results — even if it should be 
found necessary to abandon many of those aims which, without 
reflection, have been proposed for its attainment 

That Logic has advanced m this sure course, even from the 
earhest times, is apparent from the fact that, since Aristotle, it 
has been unable to advance a step, and thus to all appearance has 
reached its completion For, if some of the modems have thought 
to enlarge its domain by mtroducmg psychological discussions on 
the mental faculties, such as imagination and wit, metaphysical 
discussions on the origm of knowledge and the different kmds of 
certitude, accordmg to the difference of the objects (Ideahsm, 
Scepticism, and so on), or anthropological discussions on prejudices, 
their causes and remedies ; this attempt, on the part of these authors, 
only shows their ignorance of the peculiar nature of logical science* 
We do not enlarge, but disfigure the sciences when we lose sight 
of their respective limits, and allow them to run mto one another 
Now logic IS enclosed withm limits which admit of perfectly dear 
definition I it is a science which has for its object nothing but the 
exposition and proof of the formal laws of all thought, whether it 
be a priori or empincal, whatever be its ongm or its object, and 
whatever the diflftculties — ^natural or acadental— which it encounters 
in the human mmd* 

The early success of logic must be attributed exclusively to the 

8 
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narrowness of its field, in which abstraction may, or rather must, 
be made of aU the objects of cogmtion with their characteristic 
distmctions, and m which the understandmg has only to deal with 
itself and with its own forms It is, obviously, a much more 
difficult task for reason to strike into the sure path of saence, 
where it has to deal not simply with itself, but with objects external 
to itself. Hence, logic is properly only a propaedeutic — ^forms, as 
It were, the vestibule of the saences, and while it is necessary to 
enable us to form a correct judgment with regard to the vanous 
branches of knowledge, still the acquisition of real, substantive 
knowledge is to be sought only m the saences properly so called, 
that IS, m the objective saences 

Now these saences, if they can be termed rational at all, must 
contain elements of a priori cogmtion, and this cogmtion may 
stand in a two-fold relation to its object Either it may have to 
determine the conception of the object — ^which must be supphed 
extraneously, or it may have to establish its reality The former 
IS theoretical^ the latter practical^ rational cogmtion In both, the 
pure or a prion element must be treated first, and must be carefully 
distinguished from that which is supphed from other sources. 
Any other method can only lead to irremediable confusion 

Mathematics and Physics are the two theoretical sciences which 
have to determme their objects a prion The former is purely 
a pnon^ the latter is partially so, but is also dependent on other 
sources of cogmtion 

In the earhest times of which history affords us any record, 
McUhematics had already entered on the sure course of saence, 
among that wonderful nation, the Greeks Still it is not to be 
supposed that it was as easy for this saence to strike mto, or 
rather to construct for itself, that royal road, as it was for logic, 
m which reason has only to deal with itself On the contrary, I 
beheve that it must have remained long — chiefly among the 
Egyptians — ^m the stage of blmd gropmg ^ter its true aims and 
destination, and that it was revolutionized by the happy idea of 
one man, who struck out and determmed for all time the path 
which this saence must follow, and which admits of an mdefioite 
advancement. The history of this mtellectual revolution — ^much 
more important in its results than the discovery of the passage 
round the celebrated Cape of Good Hope--and of its author, 
has not been preserved But Diogenes Laertius, in naimng the 
supposed discoverer of some of the simplest elements of gebmetncal 
demonstration — elements which, accordmg to the ordmary opimon, 
do not even require to be proved — ^makes it apparent that the 
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change introduced by the first indication of this new path, must 
have seemed of the utmost importance to the mathematicians of 
that age, and it has thus been secured against the chance of oblivion 
A new light must have flashed on the mind of the first man {Thales, 
or whatever may have been his name) who demonstrated the 
properties of the tsosceles triangle. For he found that it was not 
sufficient to meditate on the figure, as it lay before his eyes, or 
the conception of it, as it existed m his mmd, and thus endeavour 
to get at the knowledge of its properties, but that it was necessary 
to produce these properties, as it were, by a positive a prion 
construction y and that, m order to arrive with certainty at a prion 
cogmtion, he must not attribute to the object any other properties 
than those which necessarily followed from that which he had 
him self, m accordance with his conception, placed m the object 

A much longer period elapsed before Physics entered on the 
highway of science. For it is only about a century and a half 
since the wise Bacon gave a new direction to physical studies, or 
rather — ^as others were already on the right track — ^imparted fresh 
vigour to the pursmt of this new direction. Here, too, as m the 
case of mathematics, we find evidence of a rapid mtellectual 
revolution In the remarks which follow I shall confine myself 
to the empirical side of natural saence 

When Galilei experimented with balls of a defimte weight on 
the mclmed plane, when Torricelli caused the air to sustain a 
weight which he had calculated beforehand to be equal to that of 
a defimte column of water, or when Stahl, at a later penod, 
converted metals into hme, and reconverted hme mto metal, by 
the addition and subtraction of certam elements;^ a hght broke 
upon aU natural philosophers. They learned that reason only 
perceives that which it produces after its own design, that it must 
not be content to follow, as it were, m the leadmg-strmgs of nature, 
but must proceed m advance with prinaples of judgment according 
to unvarymg laws, and compel nature to reply to its questions. 
For accidental observations, made according to no preconceived 
plan, cannot be united imder a necessary law. But it is this that 
reason seeks for and requires It is only the principles of reason 
which can give to concordant phenomena the vahdity of laws, 
and It is only when expenment is directed by these rational prm- 
aples that it can have any real utdity Reason must approach 
nature with the view, indeed, of receivmg mfonnation from it, 
not, however, in the character of a pupil, who hstens to all that 

^ I do not here follow with exactness the history of the expenmental method, 
of which, indeed, the first steps are involved m some obscurity 
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his master chooses to tell him, but m that of a judge, who compels 
the witnesses to reply to those questions which he lumself thinks 
fit to propose To this smgle idea must the revolution be ascnbed, 
by which, after groping in the dark for so many centunes, natural 
science was at length conducted mto the path of certam progress 

We come now to Metaphystcs^ a purely speculative saence, 
which occupies a completely isolated position, and is entirely 
mdependent of the teachings of expenence It deals with mere 
conceptions — ^not, hke mathematics, with conceptions applied to 
mtuition — and m it, reason is the pupil of itself alone It is the 
oldest of the saences, and Vould still survive, even if all the rest 
were swallowed up m the abyss of an all-destroymg barbarism 
But it has not yet had the good fortime to attain to the sure 
saentific method This will be apparent, if we apply the tests 
which we proposed at the outset We find that reason perpetually 
comes to a stand, when it attempts to gam a pnon the perception 
even of those laws which the most common expenence confirms 
We find It compelled to retrace its steps m mnumerable mstances, 
and to abandon the path on which it had entered, because this 
does not lead to the desired result We find, too, that those who 
are engaged m metaphysical pursuits are far from bemg able to 
agree among themselves, but that, on the contrary, this science 
appears to furnish an arena speci^ly adapted for the display of 
skdl or the exerase of strength in mock-contests — a field in which 
no combatant ever yet succeeded m gaming an mch of ground, 
in which, at least, no victory was ever yet crowned with permanent 
possession. 

This leads us to mquire why it is that, m metaphysics, the sure 
path of science has not hitherto been found Shall we suppose 
that It is impossible to discover it? Why then should nature have 
visited our reason with restless aspirations after it, as if it were 
one of our weightiest concerns? Nay, more, how little cause 
should we have to place confidence m our reason, if it abandons 
us m a matter about which, most of all, we desire to know the 
truth — and not only so, but even allures us to the pursuit of vain 
phantoms, only to betray us m the end? Or, if the path has only 
hitherto been missed, what mdications do we possess to guide us 
m a renewed mvestigation, and to enable us'to hope for greater 
success than has fallen to the lot of our predecessors ? 

It appears to me that the examples of mathematics a^d natural 
philosophy, which, as we have seen, were brought into their present . 
condition by a sudden revolution, are suffiaently remarkable to 
fix our attention on the essential arcumstances of the change which 
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has proved so advantageous to them, and to induce us to make the 
expenment of imitatmg them, so far as the analogy which, as 
rational sciences, they bear to metaphysics may permit. It has 
hitherto been assumed that our cogmtion must conform to the 
objects, but all attempts to ascertain anything about these objects 
a priort^ by means of conceptions, and thus to extend the range of 
our knowledge, have been rendered abortive by this assumption. 
Let us then make the expenment whether we may not be more 
successful m metaphysics, if we assume that the objects must 
conform to our cogmtion This appears, at all events, to accord 
better with the possibility of our gamuSg the end we have in view, 
that is to say, of amvmg at the cognition of objects a prion, of 
determimng something with respect to these objects, before they 
are given to us We here propose to do just what Copernicus 
did m attemptmg to explam the celestial movements When he 
found that he could make no progress by assummg that aU the 
heavenly bodies revolved round the spectator, he reversed the 
process, and tned the expenment of assuming that the spectator 
revolved, while the stars remained at rest We may make the 
same expenment with regard to the intuition of objects If the 
intuition must conform to the nature of the objects, I do not see 
how we can know anythmg of them a prion If, on the other 
hand, the object conforms to the nature of our faculty of mtuition, 
I can then easily conceive the possibihty of such an a priori know- 
ledge. Now as I cannot rest m the mere mtuitions, but — ^if they 
ate to become cogmtions — ^must refer them, as representations, to 
sometlimg, as object, and must determine the latter by means of 
the former, here agam there are two courses open to me Either, 
first, I may assume that the conceptions, by which I effect this 
determination, conform to the object — and m this case I am 
reduced to the same perplexity as before, or secondly, I may assume 
that the objects, or, which is the same thmg, that experience, in 
which alone as given objects, they are cognized, conform to my 
conceptions — ^and then I am at no loss how to proceed. For 
expenence itself is a mode of cogmtion which requires under- 
standing Before objects are given to me, that is, a pnori, I must 
presuppose in myself laws of the understandmg which are expressed 
m conceptions a pnort To these conceptions, then, all the objects 
of expenence must necessarily conform Now there are objects 
which re^on thinks, and that necessarily, but which cannot be 
given m expenence, or, at least, cannot be giv<5n so as reason 
thinks them. The attempt to thmk these objects will hereafter 
furnish an excellent test of the new method of thought which we 
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have adopted, and which is based on the principle that we only 
cognize m things a prtort that which we ourselves place in them ^ 
This attempt succeeds as weU as we could desire, and promises 
to metaphysics, m its first part — ^that is, where it is occupied with 
conceptions a pnort, of which the corresponding objects may be 
given in experience — ^the certain course of saence For by this 
new method we are enabled perfectly to explain the possibility of 
a prtort cognition, and, what is more, to demonstrate satisfactorily 
the laws which lie a priori at the foundation of nature, as the sum 
of the objects of experience — ^neither of which was possible according 
to the procedure hitherto f5)llowed But from this deduction of 
the faculty of a priori cognition m the first part of metaphysics, 
we denve a surpnsmg result, and one which, to all appearance, 
mihtates against the great end of metaphysics, as treated m the 
second part. For we come to the conclusion that our faculty of 
cognition is unable to transcend the limits of possible experience; 
and yet this is preasely the most essential object of this science 
The estimate of our rational cogmtion a prion at which we arrive 
is that It has only to do with phenomena, and that things in them- 
selves^ while possessmg a real existence, he beyond its sphere. 
Here we are enabled to put the justice of this estimate to the test 
For that which of necessity impels us to transcend the hmits of 
experience and of all phenomena, is the unconditioned^ which reason 
absolutely requires m thmgs as they are m themselves, m order 
to complete the senes of conditions Now, if it appears that 
when, on the one hand, we assume that our cogmtion conforms to 
its objects as things m themselves, the unconditioned cannot he 
thou^M without contradiction, and that when, on the other hand, 
we assume that our representation of thmgs as they are given to 
us, does not conform to these thmgs as they are m themselves, 
but that these objects, as phenomena, conform to our mode of 
representation, the contradiction disappears we shall then be 

^This method, accordingly, which we have borrowed from the natural 
philosopher, consists m seeking for the elements of pure reason m that which 
admits of confirmation or refutaHon by experiment Now the propositions of 

S ure reason, especiaUy when they transcend the Imuts of possible experience, 
o not admit of our making any exp^ciment with their objects, as in natural 
science Hence, with regard to those conceptions and principle which we 
assume a prion, our only course will be to view them JErom two Afferent 
sides We must regard one and the same conception, on the one hand, in 
relation to experience as an object of the senses and of the understanding, 
on the other hand, m relation to reason, isolated and transcending the himts of 
expenence, as an object of mere thought Now if we find that, when we 
regard things from this double pomt of view, the result is in harfaony with 
the principle of pure reason, but that, when we regard them from a single 
point of view, reason is involved m self-contradiction, then the experiment 
will establish the correctness of this distinction 
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convinced of the truth of that which we began by assuming for 
the sake of experiment j we may look upon it as estabhshed that 
the unconditioned does not he m thmgs as we know them, or as 
they are given to us, but in t h in g s as they are m themselves, 
beyond the range of our cogmtion ^ 

But, after we have thus demed the power of speculative reason 
to make any progress m the sphere of the supersensible, it still 
remams for our consideration whether data do not exist in practiced 
cogmtion, which may enable us to determme the transcendent 
conception of the unconditioned, to nse beyond the hmits of all 
possible expenence from a practical <^omt of view, and thus to 
satisfy the great ends of metaph3rsics Speculative reason has 
thus, at least, made room for sudh an extension of our knowledge, 
and, if It must leave this space vacant, still it does not rob us of 
the hberty to jEU it up, if we can, by means of practical data — ^nay, 
It even challenges us to make the attempt.® 

This attempt to mtroduce a complete revolution m the procedure 
of metaphysics, after the example of the Geometnaans and Natural 
Philosophers, constitutes the aim of the Critique of Pure Speculative 
Reason. It is a treatise on the method to be followed, not a 
system of the saence itself. But, at the same time, it marks out 
and defines both the external boundaries and the internal structure! 
of this saence For pure speculative reason has this pecuhanty, 
that, m choosmg the various objects of thought, it is able to define 
the hmits of its own faculties, and even to give a complete 
enumeration of the possible modes of proposmg problems to 
itself, and thus to sketch out the entire system of metaphysics. 
For, on the one hand, m cogmtion a priori, nothing must be 

^Tlus expemaent of pure reason has a great similarity to that of the 
Cheumts^ winch they tern the expenment of reduction, or, more usually, 
the synthetic process The analysis of the metaphysician separates pure 
cognition a priori into two heterogeneous elements, viz the cogmtion of 
things as phenomena, and of things in themselves DmUctic combmes these 
again into harmony with the necessary rational idea of the unconditioned, 
and finds that this harmony never results except through the above distinction, 
which IS, therefore, concluded to be just 

* So tlxe central laws of the movements of the heavenly bodies established 
the truth of that which Copernicus, at first, assumed only as a hypothesis, 
and, at the same time, brought to hght that invisible force (Newtoman 
attraction) which holds the umverse together The latter would have 
remained for ever undiscovered, if Copermeus had not ventured on the 
expenment— -contrary to the senses, but still just— of looking for the observed 
movements not in the heavenly bo^es, but m the spectator- In this Breface 
I treat the new metaphysical method as a hypothesis with the view of rendering 
apparent the first attempts at such a change of method, which are always 
hypothetical. But in the Ontique itself it will be demonstrated, not hypo- 
thetically, but apodeictically, from the nature of our representations of space 
and tune, and from the elementary conceptions of the understanding 
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attnbuted to the objects but what the thmkiug subj*ect denves 
from itself j and, on the other hand, reason is^ in regard to the 
prmaples of cognition, a perfectly distmct, independent unity, in 
which, as m an organized body, every member exists for the sake 
of the others, and all for the sake of each, so that no pnnaple can 
be viewed, with safety, m one relationship, unless it is, at the 
same time, viewed in relation to the tot^ use of pure reason. 
Hence, too, metaphysics has this smgular advantage — ^an advantage 
which falls to the lot of no other saence which has to do with 
objects — 'that, if once it is conducted mto the sure path of saence, 
by means of this cntiasm, it can then tahe in the whole sphere of 
its cogmtions, and can thus complete its work, and leave it for the 
use of posterity, as a capital which can never receive fresh accessions 
For metaphysics has to deal only with prmaples and with the 
limitations of its own employment as detennmed by these prmaples. 
To this perfection it is, therefore, bound, as the fundamental 
science, to attain, and to it the maxim may justly be apphed . 

Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum. 

But, It will be asked, what kind of a treasure is this that we 
propose to bequeath to posterity? What is the real value of this 
system of metaphysics, purified by cntiasm, and thereby reduced 
to a permanent condition^ A cursory view of the present work 
will lead to the supposition that its use is merely negative^ that it 
only serves to warn us agamst venturing, with speculative reason, 
beyond the limits of expenence This is, m fact, its pnmary use. 
But this, at once, assumes a fosttive value, when we observe that 
the prmaples with which speculative reason endeavours to transcend 
Its limits, lead mevitably, not to the extension, but to the contraction 
of the use of reason, masmuch as they threaten to extend the 
limits of sensibihty, which is their proper sphere, over the entire 
realm of thought, and thus to supplant the pure practical) use of 
reason. So far, then, as this oitiasm is occupied m confining 
speculative reason withm its proper bounds, it is only negative; 
but, masmuch as it thereby, at the same time, removes an obstacle 
which impedes and even threatens to destroy the use of practical 
reason, it possesses a positive and very important value In order 
to admit this, we have only to be convmced that therd is an 
absolutely necessary use of pure reason — the moral use — ^m "which 
it mevitably transcends the limits of sensibility, without the aid 
of speculation, requiring only to be insured agamst the effects of 
a speculation which would mvolve it m contradiction with itself. 
To deny the positive advantage of the service which this critiasm 
C9” 
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renders us^ would be as absurd as to maintain that the system of 
police IS productive of no positive benefit, smce its mam business 
IS to prevent the violence which citizen has to apprehend from 
citizen, that so each may pursue his vocation in peace and secunty 
That space and time are only forms of sensible mtuition, and hence 
are only conditions of the existence of things as phenomena, that, 
moreover, we have no conceptions of the understanding, and, 
consequently, no elements for the cognition of things, except m 
so far as a correspondmg intuition can be given to these concep- 
tions, that, accordmgly, we can have no cognition of an object, 
as a thing m itself, but only as an ^'object of sensible intuition, 
that IS, as phenomenon— all this is proved in the Analytical part 
of the Critique} and from this the himtation of all possible specula- 
tive cogmtion to the mere objects of experience^ follows as a 
necessary result At the same time, it must be carefully borne 
m mind that, while we surrender the power of cognizing^ we still 
reserve the power of thinking objects, as thmgs m themselves ^ 
For, otherwise, we should require to aflSrm the existence of an 
appearance, without somethmg that appears — ^which would be 
absurd Now let us suppose, for a moment, that we had not 
undertaken this cnticism, and, accordingly, had not drawn the 
necessary distinction between things as objects of expenence, 
and things as they are m themselves. The prmaple of causality, 
and, by consequence, the mechanism of nature as determmed by 
causality, would then have absolute vahdity m relation to aU 
things as efiScient causes I should then be unable to assert, 
with regard to one and the same bemg, e g the human soul, that 
Its will is free^ and yet, at the same time, subject to natural 
necessity, that is, not free, without falhng into a palpable 
contradiction, for in both propositions I should take the soul 
m the same signification, as a tiung m general, as a thmg m itself 
— ^as, without previous criticism, I could not but take it Suppose 
now, on the other hand, that we have undertaken this criticism, 
and have learnt that an object may be taken m two senses, first, 
as a phenomenon, secondly, as a thing in itself, and that, accordmg 

^ In order to cogmze an object, I must be able to prove its possibility, 
either icom its reality as attested by expenence, or a pr%on, by means of 
reason But I can tmnh what I please, providea only i do not contradict 
myseM, that is, provided my conception is a possible thought^ though I may 
be unable to answer for the existence of a corresponding object m the sum 
of possibilities But somethmg more is required before I can attnbute to 
such a conception objective validity, that is real possibihty— the other 
possibihty bemg merely logical We are not, however, confined to theoretical 
sources of cogmtion for the means of satisfying this additional requirement, 
but may derive them from practical sources 
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to the deduction of the conceptions of the understandings the 
principle of causality has reference only to things in the first sense. 
We then see how it does not involve any contiadiction to assert^ 
on the one hands that the will, in the phenomenal sphere — in 
visible action, is necessarily obedient to the law of nature, and, in 
so far, not free , and, on the other hand, that^ as belongmg to a thing 
m itself, It IS not subject to that law, and, accordingly, is free. 
Now, It IS true that I cannot, by means of speculative reason, and 
still less by empmcal observation, cogmze my soul as a thing in 
Itself, and consequently, cannot cognize hberty as the property of 
a being to which I ascribe Meets m the world of sense For, to 
do so, I must cognize this being as existmg, and yet not m time, 
which — since I cannot support my conception by any intuition — ^is 
impossible At the same time, while I cannot cogmze^ I can 
quite well thtn'k freedom, that is to say, my representation of it 
mvolves at least no contradiction, if we bear m mind the cntical 
distmction of the two modes of representation (the sensible and 
the intellectual) and the consequent hmitation of the conceptions 
of the pure understandmg, and of the pnnaples which flow from 
them Suppose now that morahty necessarily presupposed liberty, 
m the strictest sense, as a property of our wiU, suppose that reason 
contamed certain practical, ongmal prmciples a priori, which were 
absolutely impossible without this presupposition, and suppose, 
at the same time, that speculative reason had proved that liberty 
was mcapable of bemg thought at all It would then follow that 
the moral presupposition must give way to the speculative afi&rma- 
tion, the opposite of which mvolves an obvious contradiction, and 
that liberty and, with it, morality must yield to the Tnechamsm of 
nature, for the negation of morahty mvolves no contradiction, 
except on the presupposition of liberty Now morahty does not 
require the speculative cogmtion of liberty, it is enough that I can 
think It, that its conception mvolves no contradiction, that it 
does not interfere with the mechanism of nature But even this 
requirement we could not satisfy, if we had not learnt the two- 
fold sense m which thmgs may be taken, and it is only in this 
way that the doctnne of morahty and the doctrme of nature are 
confined within their proper hunts For this result, then, we are 
indebted to a criticism which warns us of our unavoidable ignorance 
with regard to things m themselves, and estabhshes the necessary 
limitation of our theoretical cognition to mere phenomena^ 

The positive value of the cntical principles of pure reason in 
relation to the conception of God and of the simple nature of the 
soul, admits of a similar exemphfication, but on this point I shall 
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not dwell I cannot even make the assumption — ^as the practical 
interests of morahty require — of God, Freedom, and Immortahty, 
if I do not deprive speculative reason of its pretensions to transcen- 
dent msight For to arrive at these, it must make use of principles 
which, m fact, extend only to the objects of possible expenence, 
and which cannot be applied to objects beyond this sphere without 
converting them mto phenomena, and thus rendermg the prachcal 
extension of pure reason impossible. I must, therefore, abolish 
knowledge, to make room for heltef The dogmatism of metaphysics, 
that IS, the presumption that it is possible to advance in metaphysics 
without previous cntiasm, is the true source of the unbehef (always 
dogmatic) which mihtates against morahty 

Thus, while it may be no very difficult task to bequeath a legacy 
to posterity, in the shape of a system of metaphysics constructed 
in accordance with the Cntiqne of Pure Reason, still the value of 
such a bequest is not to be depreciated It will render an important 
service to reason, by substitutmg the certamty of scientific method 
for that random gropmg after results without the guidance of 
principles, which has hitherto charactenzed the pursuit of meta- 
physical studies It will render an important service to the 
mquirmg mmd of youth, by leadmg the student to apply his powers 
to the cultivation of genume saence, mstead of wastmg them, as 
at present, on speculations which can never lead to any result, 
or on the idle attempt to invent new ideas and opmions But, 
above all, it will confer an mestimable benefit on morahty and 
religion, by showing that all the objections urged against them 
may be silenced for ever by the Socratic method, that as to say, 
by proving the ignorance of the objector For, as the world has 
never been, and, no doubt, never will be, without a system of 
metaphysics of one kmd or another, it is the highest and weightiest 
concern of philosophy to render it powerl^s for harm, by closing 
up the sources of error 

This important change in the field of the sciences, tins loss of its 
fancied possessions, to which speculative reason must submit, 
does not prove in any way detnmental to the general interests of 
humanity The advantages which the world has derived from 
the teachings of pure reason are not at all unpaired The loss 
fails, in Its whole extent, on the monopoly of the schools, but does 
not m the slightest degree touch the interests of manhind, I 
appeal ter the most obstinate dogmatist, whether the proof of the 
contmued existence of the soul after death, denv^ from the 
simplicity of Its substance; of the freedom of the will m opposition 
to the general mechanism of nature, drawn from the subtle but 
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impotent distmction of subjective and objective practical necessity, 
or of the existence of God, deduced from the conception of an ens 
realtsstmum — the contingency of the changeable, and the necessity 
of a prime mover, has ever been able to pass beyond the hmits of 
the schools, to penetrate the public mmd, or to exercise the slightest 
influence on its convictions It must be admitted that this has 
not been the case, and that, owing to the unfitness of the common 
understandmg for such subtle speculations, it can never be expected 
to take place On the contrary, it is plain that the hope of a future 
life arises from the feeling, which exists m the breast of every man, 
that the temporal is madeq&ate to meet and satisfy the demands 
of his nature In hke manner, it cannot be doubted that the 
clear exhibition of duties m opposition to all the claims of mclma- 
tion, gives nse to the consciousness of freedom, and that the 
glonous order, beauty, and providential care, everywhere displayed 
m nature, give nse to the behef in a wise and great Author of the 
Umverse Such is the genesis of these general convictions of man- 
land, so far as they depend on ration^ grounds, and this public 
property not only remams undisturbed, but is even raised to greater 
importance, by the doctrme that the schools have no right to 
arrogate to themselves a more profound msight into a matter of 
general human concernment, than that to which the great mass of 
men, ever held by us m the highest estimation, can without difficulty 
attam, and that the schools should therefore confine themselves 
to the elaboration of these universally comprehensible, and, from 
a moral pomt of view, amply satisfactory proofs. The change, 
therefore, affects only the arrogant pretensions of the schools, 
which would gladly retam, m their own exclusive possession, the 
key to the truths which they impart to the pubhc 

Quod mecum nescit, solus vult scire videri 

At the same time it does not deprive the speculative philosopher 
of his just title to be the sole depositor of a science which benefits 
the pubhc without its knowledge — ^I mean, the Critique of Pure 
Reason This can never become popular, and, mdeed, has no 
occasion to be so, for fine-spun arguments in favour of useful 
truths make just as little impression on the pubhc mind as the 
equally subtle objections brought against these truths On the 
otlier hand, smce both mevitably force themselves on every man 
who rises to the height of speculation, it becomes the. manifest 
duty of the schools to enter upon a thorough investigation of the 
nghts of speculative reason, and thus to prevent the scandal which 
metaphysical controversies are sure, sooner or later, to cause even 
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to the masses It is only by cntidsm that metaphysicians (and, 
as such, theologians too) can be saved from these controversies 
and from the consequent perversion of their doctrmes Cnticism 
alone can strike a blow at the root of Matenahsm, Fatahsm, 
Atheism, Free-thinkmg, Fanaticism, and Superstition, which are 
universally mjunous — ^as well as of Ideahsm and Scepticism, 
which are dangerous to the schools, but can scarcely pass over to 
the public If governments think proper to interfere with the 
affairs of the learned, it would be more consistent with a wise 
regard for the mterests of saence, as^well as for those of soaety, 
to favour a cntiasm of this kind, by*" which alone the labours of 
reason can be established on a firm basis, than to support the 
ridiculous despotism of the schools, which raise a loud cry of 
danger to the pubhc over the destruction of cobwebs, of which 
the public has never taken any notice, and the loss of which, 
therefore, it can never feel 

This critical saence is not^ opposed to the dogmatic procedure 
of reason in pure cognition; for pure cognition must always be 
dogmatic, that is, must rest on stnct demonstration from sure 
principles a priori — ^but to dogmatism, that is, to the presumption 
that It is possible to make any progress with a pure cogmtion, 
denved from (philosophical) conceptions, accord'mg to the prmciples 
which reason has long been m the habit of employmg — ^without 
first inquiring m what way and by what right r^on has come 
into the possession of these prmaples Dogmatism is thus the 
dogmatic procedure of pure reason without previous criticism of 
Its own powers, and in opposing this procedure, we must not be 
supposed to lend any countenance to that loquacious shallowness 
which arrogates to itself the name of popularity, nor yet to 
sceptiasm, which makes short work with the whole saence of 
metaphysics On the contrary, our cnticism is the necessary 
preparation for a thoroughly saentific system of metaphysics, 
which must perform its task entirely a ^tort, to the complete 
satisfaction of speculative reason, and must, therefore, be treated, 
not popularly, but scholastically In caniying out the plan which 
the Critique prescribes, that is, m the future system of meta- 
physics, we must have recourse to the stnct method of the celebrated 
Wolf, the greatest of all dogmatic philosophers. He was the 
first to point out the necessity of establishmg fixed prmaples, of 
clearly definmg our conceptions, and of subjectmg our demonstra- 
tions to the most severe scrutmy, instead of rashly jumping at 
conclusions The example which he set, served to awaken that 
spirit of profound and thorough investigation which is not yet 
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extinct m Germany He would have been peculiarly well fitted 
to give a truly saentific character to metaphysical studies, had it 
occurred to him to prepare the field by a cnticism of the mganumy 
that IS, of pure reason itself That he failed to perceive the necessity 
of such a procedure, must be ascnbed to the dogmatic mode of 
thought which characterized his age, and on this pomt the philo- 
sophers of his time, as well as of 5l previous times, have nothing 
to reproach each other with Those who reject at once the 
method of Wolf, and of the Cnttque of Pure Reason^ can have 
no other aim but to shake off the fetters of science^ to change 
labour mto sport, certamfy mto opinion, and philosophy mto 
philodoxy. 

In this second edttion, I have endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to remove the difficulties ^d obscunty, which, without fault of 
mme perhaps, have given rise to m^y misconceptions even among 
acute thi nk ers In the propositions themselves, and in the 
demonstrations by which they are supported, as well as m the form 
and the entire plan of the work, I have found nothmg to alter; 
which must be attributed partly to the long exammation to which 
I had subjected the whole before offering it to the pubhc, and partly 
to the nature of the case For pure speculative reason is an 
organic structure in which there is nothing isolated or mdependent, 
but every smgle part is essential to all the rest, and hence, the 
slightest imperfection, whether' defect or positive error, could not 
fail to betray itself m use I venture, further, to hope, that this 
system will mamtam the same unalterable character for the future. 
I am led to entertain this confidence, not by vanity, but by the 
evidence which the equality of the result affords, when we proceed, 
first, from the simplest elements up to the complete whole of pure 
reason, and then, backwards from the whole to each mdividual 
part We find that the attempt to make the slightest alteration, 
m any part, leads mevitably to contradictions, not merely m this 
system, but m human reason itself At the same time, there is 
still much room for improvement m the exposttton of the doctnnes 
contained in this work In the present edition, I have endeavoured 
to remove misapprehensions of the aesthetical part, especially 
with regard to the conception of Time, to clear away the obscurity 
which has been found in the deduction of the conceptions of the 
understanding; to supply the supposed want of suffiaent evidence 
in the demonstration of the principles of the pure understanding; 
and, lastly, to obviate the xmsimderstandmg of the paralogisms 
which immediately precede the Rational Psychology. Beyond this 
point — the end of the second Main Division of the Transcendental 
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Dialectic — I have^ not extended my alterations,^ partly jfrom want 
of time, and partly because I am not aware that any portion of 
the remamder has given nse to misconceptions among intelligent 
and impartial critics, whom I do not here mention with that 
praise which is their due, but who will find that their suggestions 
have been attended to m the work itself 

The only addition, properly so called — and that only m the method of 
proof — ^which I have made m the present edition, consists of a new refutation 
of psychologicsil Jdeahsm, and a strict demonstration — the only one possible, 
as I beheve — of the objective reality of external mtuition However harmless 
Idealism may be considered — although in reahty it is not so — ^m regard to 
the essential ends of metaphysics, it must st]£l remam a scandal to philosophy 
and to the general human reason to be obhged to assume, as an article of 
mere behef, the existence of things external to ourselves (from which, yet, we 
derive the whole material of cogmtion even for the mtemal sense), and not 
to be able to oppose a satisfactory proof to any one who may call it in question 
As there is some obscurity of expression m the demonstration as it stands m 
the text, I propose to alter the passage m question as follows ‘But this 
permanent cannot be an mtmtion m me For all the determimng grounds 
of my existence which can be formd m me, are representations, and, as such, 
do themselves require a permanent, distmct from them, which may determine 
my existence m relation to their changes, that is, my existence in time, 
wherem they change * It may, probably, be urged m opposition to this 
proof, that, after all, I am only conscious immediately of that which is m 
me, that is, of my tepresmtahon of external thmgs, and that, consequently, 
It must alwa3»^ remain uncertam whether anything correspondmg to this 
representation does or does not exist externally to me But I am conscious, 
through internal experiences of my existence m time (consequently, also, of the 
detemunability of the former in the latter), and that is more than the simple 
consciousness of my representation It is, m fact, the same as the emfirtcal 
consciousness of my existence, which can only be determined m relation to 
somethmg, which, while connected with my existence, is external to me This 
consciousness of my existence in time is, therefore, identical with the conscious- 
ness of a relation to something external to me, and it is, therefore, expenence, 
not fiction, sense, not imagmation, which mseparabl)?’ connects the external 
with my internal sense For the external sense is, m itself, the relation of 
intuition to somethmg real, external to me, and the reahty of this somethmg, 
as opposed to the mere imagination of it, rests solely on its inseparable 
connection with internal expenence as the condition of its possibihty If 
with the intellectual consciousness of my existence, in the representation I am, 
which accompanies all my judgments, and all the operations of my under- 
standing, I could, at the same time, connect a determination of my existence 
by intellectual intuition, then the consciousness of a relation to something 
external to me would not be necessary But tlae internal intuition m which 
alone my existence can be determined, though preceded by that purely 
mtellectual consciousness, is itself sensible and attached to the condition of 
time Hence this deterioination of my existence, and consequently my 
internal expenence itself, must depend on somethmg permanent which is not 
in me, which can be, therefore, omy m somethmg external to me, to which I 
must look upon myself as being related Thus the reality of the external 
sense is necessarily connected with that of the mtemal, m order to the 
possibihty of expenence m general, that is, I am just as certainly conscious 
that there $xe thmgs external to me related to my sense, as I am that I myself 
exist, as determined m time But m order to ascertam to what given mtuitions 
objects, external to me, really correspond, m other words, what intuitions 
belong to the external sense and not to imagination, I must have recourse, m 
every particular case, to those rules according to wmch expenence in general 
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In attempting to render the exposition of my views as mteUigible 
as possible, I have been compelled to leave out or abridge vanous 
passages which were not essential to the completeness of the 
work, but which many readers might consider useful m other 
respects, and might be unwillmg to miss. This triflmg loss, which 
could not be avoided without swellmg the book beyond due limits, 
may be supphed, at the pleasure of the reader, by a companson 
with the first edition, and will, I hope, be more than compensated 
for by the greater clearness of the exposition as it now stands 

I have observed, with pleasure and thankfulness, m the pages 
of vanous reviews and treatises, that the spint of profound and 
thorough mvestigation is not extmct m Germany, though it may 
have been overborne and silenced for a time by the fashionable 
tone of a licence m thinking, which gives itself the airs of gemus — 
and that the difficulties which beset the paths of Cnticism have 
not prevented energetic and acute thinkers from makmg themselves 
masters of the saence of pure reason to which these paths conduct 
— a science which is not popular, but scholastic in its character, 
and which alone can hope for a lastmg existence or possess an 
abiding value To these deservmg men, who so happily combine 
profundity of view with a talent for luad exposition — a talent 
which I myself am not conscious of possessing — ^I leave the task 
of removmg any obscurity which may still adhere to the statement 
of my doctrmes For, m this case, the danger is not that of being 
refuted, but of bemg misunderstood For my own part, I must 
henceforward abstam from controversy, although I shall carefully 
attend to all suggestions, whether from fnends or adversanes, 
which may be of use m the future elaboration of the system of 
this Propaedeutic As, durmg these labours, I have advanced 
pretty far m years — ^this month I reach my sixty-fourth year — 
It will be necessary for me to economize time, if I am to carry 
out my plan of elaboratmg the Metaphysics of Nature as well 
as of Morals, in confirmation of the correctness of the prmciples 

(even mtemal experience) is distinguished from imagmation, and which are 
always based on the proposition that there really is an external experience 
We mav add the remark, that the representation of something permanent 
m existence, is not the same thing as the permanent representation, for a 
representation may be very variable and changing — as all our representations, 
even that of matter, are — and yet refer to something permanent, which must, 
therefore, be distmct from all my representations and external to me, the 
existence of which is necessarily included in the determination of my own 
existence, and with it constitutes one experience — an experience ;which would 
not even be possible mtemally, if it were not also at the same tune, m part, 
external. To the question How ? we are no more able to reply, than we are, 
m general, to think the stationary in time, the co-existence of which with the 
variable, produces the conception of change. 
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established m this Crtttque of Pure Reason, both Speculative and 
Practical^ and I must^ therefore^ leave the task of clearing up the 
obscurities of the present work — ^inevitable, perhaps, at the outset 
— as well as the defence of the whole, to those deserving men who 
have made my system their own A philosophical system cannot 
come forward armed at all pomts hke a mathematical treatise, 
and hence it may be qmte possible to take objection to particular 
passages, while the organic structure of the system, considered as 
a unity, has no danger to apprehend But few possess the abihty^ 
and stiU fewer the mchnation, to take a comprehensive view of a 
new system. By confimng the view to 'particular passages, taking 
these out of their connection and comparmg them with one another. 
It IS easy to pick out apparent contradictions, especially m a work 
written with any freedom of style. These contradictions place 
the work in an unfavourable light m the eyes of those who rely 
on the judgment of others, but are easily reconciled by those who 
have mastered the idea of the whole If a theory possesses 
stability in itself, the action and reaction which seemed at first 
to threaten its existence, serve only, m the course of time, to 
smooth down any superficial roughness or mequahty, and— if men 
of insight, impartiality, and truly popular gifts, turn their attention 
to It — ^to secure to it, m a short tune, the requisite elegance also 
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I Of the difference between pure and empirical 

KNOWLEDGE 

That all our knowledge begins with expenence there can be no 
doubt For how is it possible that the faculty of cogmtion should 
be awakened into exercise otherwise than by means of objects 
which affect our senses, and partly of themselves produce repre- 
sentations, partly rouse our powers of understandmg mto activity, 
to compare, to connect, or to separate these, and so to convert 
the raw material of our sensuous impressions mto a knowledge of 
objects, which is called expenence? In respect of time, therefore, 
no knowledge of ours is antecedent to expenence, but begins 
with It, 

But, though all our knowledge begms with expenence, it by no 
means follows, that aU anses out of expenence For, on the 
contrary, it is quite possible that our empincal knowledge is a 
compound of that which we receive through impressions, and that 
whidi the faculty of cogmtion supphes &m itself (sensuous im- 
pressions givmg merely the occasion^ an addition which we caimot 
distinguish from the onginal element given by sense, till long 
practice has made us attentive to, and skilful m separating it 
It IS, therefore, a question which requires close mvestigation, and 
is not to be answered at first sight — ^whether there exists a Imow- 
ledge altogether independent of expenence, and even of all sensuous 
impressions? Ejiowledge of this kmd is called a prton, m contra- 
distmction to empincal knowledge, which has its sources a fostertori, 
that is, m expenence 

But the expression, priori,^ is not as yet defimte enough, 
adequately to indicate the whole meaning of the question above 
started For, in speaking of knowledge which has its sources in 
expenence, we are wont to say, that this or that may be known 
a prton, because we do not derive this knowledge immediately 
from expenence, but from a general rule, which, however, we have 
itself borrowed from expenence Thus, if a man undermined his 
house, we say, ‘he might know a priori that it would have fallen,* 
that IS, he needed not to have waited for the expenence that it 
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did actually fall But stilly a prtort, he could not know even this 
much. For, that bodies are heavy, and, consequently, that they 
fall when their supports are taken away, must have been known 
to him previously, by means of expenence 

By the term ‘knowledge a priori^ therefore, we shall m the 
sequel understand, not such as is mdependent of this or that kmd 
of expenence, but such as is absolutely so of all expenence. 
Opposed to tins is empincal knowledge, or that which is possible 
only a postenon^ that is, through expenence. Knowledge a 
pnon IS either pure or impure Pure knowledge a prion is that 
with which no empincal element is mi&ed up. For example, the 
proposition, ‘Every change has a cause, ^ is a proposition a pnon, 
but impure, because change is a conception which can only be 
denved from expenence 

II The human intellect, even in an unphilosophical state, 

IS IN POSSESSION OF CERTAIN COGNITIONS ‘A PRIORI* 

The question now is as to a cnienon, by which we may securely 
distmguish a pure from an empirical cogmtion Expenence no 
doubt teaches us that this or that object is constituted m such and 
such a manner, but not that it could not possibly exist otherwise. 
Now, m the first place, if we have a proposition which contains 
the idea of necessity m its very conception, it is a judgment a 
pnon, if, moreover, it is not denved from any other proposition, 
unless from one equally mvolvmg the idea of necessity, it is 
absolutely a pnon. Secondly, an empincal judgment never 
exhibits stnct and absolute, but only assumed and comparative 
umversality (by mduction); therefore, the most we can say is — so 
far as we have hitherto observed, there is no exception to this or 
that rule If, on the other hand, a judgment cames with it stnct 
and absolute universality, that is, admits of no possible exception, 
It IS not denved from expenence, but is valid absolutely a pnon. 

Empincal umversahty is, therefore, only an arbitrary extension 
of validity, from that which may be predicated of a proposition 
valid in most cases, to that which is asserted of a proposition which 
holds good in all, as, for example, in the afiinnation, ‘All bodies 
are heavy * When, on the contrary, stnct umversahty charactenzes 
a judgment, it necessanly mdicates another peculiar source of 
knowledge,,, namely, a faculty of cogmtion a prion. Necessity 
and stnct umversahty, therefore, are infallible tests for distmguish- 
ing pure from empiric^ knowledge, and are mseparably connected 
with each other. But as m the use of these cnteria the empirical 
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limitation is sometimes more easily detected than the contingency 
of the judgment, or the unhmited umversahty which we attach to 
a judgment is often a more convinang proof than its necessity, it 
may advisable to use the cntena separately, each bemg by itself 
mfalhble 

Now, that m the sphere of human cognition we have judg- 
ments which are necessary, and in the strictest sense umvers^, 
consequently pure a pnort, it will be an easy matter to show. 
If we desire an example from the sciences, we need only take any 
proposition m mathematics If we cast our eyes upon the com- 
monest operations of the understanding, the proposition, ‘Every 
change must have a cause,’ will amply serve our purpose In the 
latter case, indeed, the conception of a cause so plmnly involves 
the conception of a necessity of connection with an effect, and of 
a stnct umversality of the law, that the very notion of a cause 
would entirely disappear, were we to denve it, hke Hume, from a 
frequent association of what happens with that which precedes, 
and the habit thence originating of connecting representations — 
the necessity inherent in the judgment bemg therefore merely 
subjective Besides, without seeking for such examples of prm- 
ciples existing a prton m cogmtion, we might easily show that 
such pnnaples are the indispensable basis of the possibihty of 
experience itself, and consequently prove their existence a prton. 
For whence could our expenence itself acquire certamty, if all the 
rules on which it depends were themselves empirical, and con- 
sequently fortuitous? No one, therefore, can admit the validity 
of the use of such rules as first pnnaples But, for the present, 
we may content ourselves with having established the fact, that 
we do possess and exerase a faculty of pure a prton cogmtion; 
and, secondly, with having pointed out the proper tests of such 
cogmtion, namely, university and necessity 

Not only m judgments, however, but even in conceptions, is 
an a prtort ongm manifest. For example, if we take away by 
degrees from our conceptions of a body iXl that can be referred to 
mere sensuous expenence — colour, hardness or softness, weight, 
even impenetrability — ^the body will then vamsh, but the space 
which It occupied still remams, and this it is utterly impossible to 
annihilate m thought Agam, if we take away, in like manner, 
from our empirical conception of any object, corporeal or incorporeal, 
all properties which mere expenence has taught us ^to connect 
with it, still we cannot think away those through which we cogitate 
It as substance, or adhering to substance, although our conception 
of substance is more determined than that of an object Comp^ed, 
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thereforCj by that necessity with which the conception of substance 
forces itself upon us, we must confess that it has its seat m our 
faculty of cogmtion a priori 

III Philosophy stands in need of a science which shall 

DETERMINE THE POSSIBILITY, PRINCIPLES, AND EXTENT OF 

HUMAN KNOWLEDGE ‘a PRIORI’ 

Of far more importance than all that has been above said, is the 
consideration that certain of our cognitions nse completely above 
the sphere of all possible expenence, anct by means of conceptions, 
to which there exists in the whole extent of expenence no corre- 
spondmg object, seem to extend the range of our judgments beyond 
its bounds And just in this transcendental or supersensible 
sphere, where expenence affords us neither mstruction nor guidance, 
he the investigations of Reason^ which, on account of their import- 
ance, we consider far preferable to, and as having a far more 
elevated aim than, all that the understanding can achieve withm 
the sphere of sensuous phenomena So high a value do we set 
upon these investigations, that even at the nsk of error, we persist 
in foUowmg them out, and permit neither doubt nor disregard 
nor mdifference to restrain us from the pursuit These unavoidable 
problems of mere pure reason are God, Freedom (of will), and 
Immortality The saence which, with all its preliminaries, has 
for Its espeaal object the solution of these problems is named 
metaphysics— a science which is at the very outset dogmatical, 
that IS, it confidently takes upon itself the execution of this task 
without any previous mvestigation of the ability or inabihty of 
reason for such an undertaking 

Now the safe ground of expenence being thus abandoned, it 
seems nevertheless natural that we should hesitate to erect a 
buildmg with the cogmtions we possess, without knowmg whence 
they come, and on the strength of principles, the origin of which 
is undiscovered Instead of thus trymg to build without a founda- 
tion, It is rather to be expected that we should long ago have put 
the question, how the understanding can arrive at these a priori 
cogmtions, and what is the extent, validity, and worth which they 
may possess? We say, tWs is natural enough, meanmg by the 
word natural,^ that whidh is consistent with a just and reasonable 
way of thiElmg, but if we imderstand by the term, that which 
usually happens, notbmg mdeed could be more natural and more 
comprehensible than that this mvestigation should be left long 
imattempted Tor one part of our pure knowledge, the science 
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of mathematics^ has been long firmly estabhshed^ and thus leads 
us to form flattermg expectations with regard to others^ thougi 
these may be of quite a different nature Besides, when we gel 
beyond the bounds of experience, we are of course safe from 
opposition m that quarter, and the charm of widemng the range 
of our knowledge is so great, that unless we are brought to a stand 
still by some evident contradiction, we hurry on undoubtingly in 
our course This, however, may be avoided, if we are sufiicientl}? 
cautious m the construction of our fictions, which are not the less 
fictions on that account 

Mathematical science aSords us a bxilhant example, how far, 
mdependently of all experience, we may carry our a priori know- 
ledge It is true that the mathematiaan occupies himself with 
objects and cognitions only m so far as they can be represented 
by means of mtuition. But this circumstance is easily overlooked, 
because the said mtmtion can itself be given a pnort^ and therefore 
IS hardly to be distmguished from a mere pure conception. 
Deceived by such a proof of the power of reason, we can perceive 
no hmits to the extension of our knowledge. The hght dove 
cleaving m free flight the thin air, whose resistance it feels, might 
imagme that her movements would be far more free and rapid in 
airless space Just m the same way did Plato, abandoning the 
world of sense because of the narrow hmits it sets to the under- 
standmg, venture upon the wings of ideas beyond it, mto the void 
space of pure intellect He did not reflect that he made no real 
progress by all his efforts, for he met with no resistance which might 
serve him for a support, as it were, whereon to rest, and on which 
he might apply his powers, in order to let the intellect acquire 
momentum for its progress It is, mdeed, the common fate of 
human reason m speculation, to fimsh the imposmg edifice of 
thought as rapidly as possible, and then for the first time to begin 
to examme whether the foundation is a sohd one or no Arrived 
at this pomt, all sorts of excuses are sought after, in order to 
console us for its want of stability, or rather, indeed, to enable us 
to dispense altogether with so late and dangerous an mvestigation. 
But what frees us during the process of buildmg from all appre- 
hension or suspiaon, and flatters us mto the behef of its sohdity, 
is this A great ^art, perhaps the greatest part, of the business 
of our reason consists in the analysation of the conceptions which 
we already possess of objects. By this means we gam^a multitude 
of cognitions, which although really nothing more than elucidations 
or explanations of that which (though m a confused manner) was 
already thought m our conceptions, are, at least m respect of their 
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fornij prized as new introspections; whilst, so far as regards their 
matter or content, we have really made no addition to our con- 
ceptions, but only disinvolved them But as this process does 
furnish real a prion knowledge,^ which has a sure progress and 
useful results, reason, deceived by this, shps in, without being 
Itself aware of it, assertions of a qmte difEerent kind; in which, to 
given conceptions it adds others, a priori mdeed, but entirely 
foreign to them, without our knowmg how it arrives at these, and, 
mdeed, without such a question ever suggesting itselL I shall 
therefore at once proceed to examme the difference between these 
two modes of knowledge 

IV Of the difference between analytical and 

SYNTHETICAL JUDGMENTS 

In all judgments wherein the relation of a subject to the predicate 
IS cogitated (I mention affirmative judgments only here, the 
apphcation to negative will be very easy), this relation is possible 
m two different ways Either the predicate B belongs to the 
subject A, as somewhat which is contained (though covertly) in 
the conception A, or the predicate B lies completely out of the 
conception A, although it stands in connection with it In the 
first mstance, I term the judgment analytical, in the second, 
synthetical. Analytical judgments (affirmative) are therefore those 
m which the connection of the predicate with the subject is cogitated 
through identity; those m which this connection is cogitated 
without identity, are called synthetical judgments The former 
may be called expUcaiive^ the latter augmentative^ judgments, 
because the former add in the predicate nothing to the conception 
of the subject, but only analyse it mto its constituent conceptions, 
which were thought already m the subject, although m a confused 
manner, the latter add to our conceptions of the subject a predicate 
which was not contained m it, and which no analysis could ever 
have discovered therem. For example, when I say, ^All bodies 
are extended,’ this is an analytical judgment. For I need not go 
beyond the conception of body m order to find extension connected 
with It, but merely analyse the conception, that is, become consaous 
of the manifold properties whidh I think m that conception, in 
order to discover this predicate in it* it is therefore an analytical 
judgment. ^ On the other hand, when I say, * All bodies are heavy,’ 

^ Not synthetical- — Tr. 

* That IS, judgments which really add to, and do not merely analyse or explain 
the conceptions which make up the sum of our knowledge jy. 
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the predicate is something totally different from that which I 
think in the mere conception of a body By the addition of such 
a predicate, therefore, it becomes a synthetical judgment 

Judgments of expenence, as such, are always S5nithetical For 
It would be absurd to thmk of groundmg an anal5rtical judgment 
on expenence, because m formmg such a judgment I need not 
go out of the sphere of my conceptions, and therefore recourse to 
the testimony of expenence is quite unnecessary. That "bodies 
are extended^ is not an empincal judgment, but a proposition 
which stands firm a ^rtort For before addressmg myself to 
expenence, I already have m my conception all the requisite 
conditions for the judgment, and I have only to extract the predicate 
from the conception, accordmg to the prmaple of contradiction, 
and thereby at the same time become consaous of the necessity 
of the judgment, a necessity which I could never learn from ex- 
penence On the other hand, though at first I do not at all include 
the predicate of weight m my conception of body in general, that 
conception still mdicates an object of expenence, a part of the 
totality of expenence, to which I can still add other parts, and 
this I do when I recogmze by observation that bodies are heavy. 
I can cognize beforehand by analysis the conception of body 
through the charactenstics of extension, impenetrabihty, shape, 
etc , eil which are cogitated m this conception. But now I extend 
my knowledge, and looking back on expenence from which I had 
denved this conception of body, I find weight at all times connected 
with the above characteristics, and therefore I synthetically add 
to my conceptions this as a predicate, and say, "AH bodies are 
heavy ’ Thus it is expenence upon which rests the possibihty of 
the synthesis of the predicate of weight with the conception, of 
body, because both conceptions, although the one is not contained 
m the other, still belong to one another (only contingently, how- 
ever), as parts of a whole, namely, of expenence, which is itself a 
synthesis of intuitions. 

But to S3mthetical judgments a fnon^ such aid is entirely 
wantmg If I go out of and beyond the conception A, m order 
to recogmze another B as connected with it, what foundation have 
I to rest on, whereby to render the synthesis possible? I have 
here no longer the advantage of lookmg out m the sphere of 
expenence for what I want Let us take, for example, the pro- 
position, "Everything that happens has a cause ^ In the oonception 
of som^xng that happens^ I mdeed thmk an existence which a 
certain tame antecedes, and from this I can denye anai3rtical 
judgments But the conception of a cause lies quite out of tte 
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above conception, and indicates something entirely different from 
‘that which happens/ and is consequently not contained m that 
conception How then am I able to assert concerning the general 
conception — ‘that which happens’ — somethmg entirely different 
from that conception, and to recognize the conception of cause 
although not contained m it, yet as belongmg to it, and even 
necessarily? what is here the unknown==X, upon which the under- 
standing rests when it beheves it has found, out of the conception 
A a foreign predicate B, which it nevertheless considers to be 
connected witih it? It cannot be expenence, because the prmciple 
adduced annexes the two representations, cause and effect, to the 
representation existence, not only with umversahty, which ex- 
perience cannot give, but also with the expression of necessity, 
therefore completely a pnort and from pure conceptions. Upon 
such S 3 mthetical, that is augmentative propositions, depends the 
whole aim of our speculative knowledge a priori, for although 
anal3rtical judgments are mdeed highly important and necessary, 
they are so, only to arrive at that clearness of conceptions which 
IS requisite for a sure and extended S3mthesis, and this alone is a 
real acquisition 


V In MX THEORETICAL SCIENCES OF REASON, SYNTHETICAL 
JUDGMENTS ‘a PRIORI’ ARE CONTAINED A$ PRINCIPLES 

I Mathematical judgments are always synthetical Hitherto 
this fact, though mcontestably true and very important in its 
consequences, seems to have escaped the analysts of the human 
mmd, nay, to be m complete opposition to all their conjectures 
For as it was found that mathematical conclusions all proceed 
accordmg to the prinaple of contradiction (which the nature of 
every apodeictic certainty requires), people became persuaded that 
the fundamental prmaples of the science also were recognized and 
adimtted in the same way But the notion is fallacious, for 
although a synthetical proposition can certainly be discerned by 
means of the prmciple of contradiction, this is possible only when 
another synthetical proposition precedes, from which the latter is 
deduced, but never of itself. 

Before all, be it observed, that proper mathematical propositions 
are always judgments a priori, and not empincal, because they 
carry along with them the conception of necessity, which caimot 
be given by ei^enence. If this be demurred to, it matters not; 
I will then limit my assertion to pure mathematics, the very con- 
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ception of which imphes that it consists of knowledge altogether 
non-empincal and a priori 

We mighty indeed, at first suppose that the proposition 7-|-5=:i2 
is a merely analytical proposition, followmg (accordmg to the 
principle of contradiction) from the conception of a sum of seven 
and five. But if we regard it more narrowly, we find that our 
conception of the sum of seven and five contams nothmg more 
than the umtmg of both sums mto one, whereby it cannot at all 
be cogitated what this smgle number is which embraces both 
The conception of twelve is by no means obtained by merely 
cogitatmg the umon of seven and five; and we may analyse our 
conception of such a possible sum as long as we will, still we shall 
never discover m it the notion of twelve We must go beyond 
these conceptions, and have recourse to an intuition which corre- 
sponds to one of the two — our five fingers, for example, or like 
!^^er m his Arithmetic five points, and so by degrees, add the 
umts contamed m the five given m the mtmtion, to the conception 
of seven. For I first take the number 7, and, for the conception of 
5 callmg m the aid of the fingers of my hand as objects of mtmtion, 
I add the umts, which I b^efore took together to make up the 
number 5, gradually now by means of the material image my hand, 
to the number 7, and by this process, I at length see the number 
12 anse. That 7 should be added to 5, I have certainly cogitated 
in my conception of a sum=7+5, but not that this sum was 
equal to 12. Arithmetical propositions are therefore always 
synthetical, of which we may become more clearly convmced by 
trymg large numbers. For it will thus become quite evident, 
that turn and twist our conceptions as we may, it is impossible, 
without havmg recourse to mtmtion, to amve at the sum total or 
product by means of the mere analysis of our conceptions. Just 
as httle IS any prmaple of pure geometry analytical *A straight 
line between two pomts is the shortest,’ is a syntihietical proposition 
For my conception of stratght contams no notion of quantity^ but 
is merely qualitative. The conception of the shortest is therefore 
wholly an addition, and by no analysis can it be extracted from 
our conception of a straight line Intuition must therefore here 
lend its aid, by means of which and thus only, our synthesis is 
possible. 

Some few prmciples preposited by geometriaans are, indeed, 
really analytical, and depend on the prmciple of contradiction. 
They serve, however, like identical propositions, as links m the 
chain of method, not as prmaples — ^for example, a^a, the whole 
is equal to itself, or (a+^) > a, the whole is greater than its part 
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And yet even these principles themselves^ though they denve their 
validity from pure conceptions, are only admitted m mathematics 
because they can be presented in intuition What causes us here 
commonly to beheve that the predicate of such apodeictic judg- 
ments IS already contained in our conception, and that the judgment 
IS therefore analytical, is merely the equivocal nature of the expres- 
sion We must join m thought a certam predicate to a given 
conception, and this necessity cleaves already to the conception 
But the question is, not what we must jom in thought to the 
given conception, but what we really^ thmk therein, though only 
obscurely, and then it becomes manifest, that the predicate pertams 
to these conceptions, necessanly indeed, yet not as thought in the 
conception itself,/but by virtue of an mtuition, which must be added 
to the conception 

2 The science of Natural Philosophy (Physics) contains m itself 
synthetical judgments a pnon^ as prmciples I shall adduce two 
propositions. For instance, the proposition, ‘In all changes of the 
matenal world, the quantity of matter remains unchanged’, or, 
that, ‘In all commumcation of motion, action and reaction must 
always be equal ’ In both of these, not only is the necessity, and 
therefore their ongm a priori clear, but also that they are synthetical 
propositions For m the conception of matter, I do not cogitate 
its permanency, but merely its presence m space, which it fills, 
I therefore really go out of and beyond the conception of matter, 
in order to thmfc on to it something a priori^ which I did not think 
in it. The proposition is therefore not analytical, but synthetical, 
and nevertheless conceived a pri(m\ and so it is with regard to the 
other propositions of the pure part of natural philosophy 

3 As to Metaphysics, even if we look upon it merely as an 
attempted saence, yet, from the nature of human reason, an 
indispensable one, we fed that it must contam synthetical pro- 
positions a prion. It is not merely the duty of metaphysics to 
dissect, and thereby analytically to illustrate the conceptions 
which we form a prion of thmp, but we seek to widen the range 
of our a prion knowledge For this purpose, we must avail our* 
selves of such prinaples as add something to the original conception 
— ^somethmg not identical with, nor contained in it, and by means 
of synthetical judgments a priori^ leave far behmd us the hrmts 
of experience, for example, m the proposition, ‘the world must 
have a bcginnmg,’ and such like Thus metaphs^sics, according 
to the proper aim of the science, consists merely of synthetical 
propositions a priori 
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VI The universal problem of pure reason 

It IS extremely advantageous to be able to bring a number of 
mvestigations under the formula of a smgle problem For m 
this manner^ we not only faalitate our own labour, masmuch as 
we define it clearly to ourselves, but also render it more easy for 
others to deade whether we have done justice to our undertakmg. 
The proper problem of pure reason, then, is contained mthe question: 
‘How are S3mthetical judgments a frton possible?’ 

That metaphysical science has hitherto remamed m so vaciUatmg 
a state of uncertamty and contradiction, is only to be attributed 
to the fact, that this great problem, and perhaps even the difference 
between analytical and synthetical judgments, did not sooner 
suggest itself to philosophers Upon the solution of this problem, 
or upon suffiaent proof of the impossibihty of synthetic^ know- 
ledge a prion, depends the existence or downfall of the science of 
metaphysics Among philosophers, David Hume came the nearest 
of all to this problem, yet it never acqmred in his mind suffiaent 
preasion, nor did he regard the question m its umversahty On 
the contrary, he stopped short at the synthetical proposition of 
the connection of an effect with its cause (pnncipium causahtatis), 
msistmg that such proposition a priori was impossible According 
to his conclusions, then, all that we term metaphysical saence is 
a mere delusion, arismg from the fanaed msight of reason into that 
which IS m truth borrowed from experience, and to which habit 
has given the appearance of necessity Against this assertion, 
destructive to all pure philosophy, he would have been guarded, 
had he had our problem before his eyes m its umversahty For 
he would then have perceived that, accordmg to his own argument, 
there likewise could not be any pure mathematical science, which 
assuredly cannot exist without sjmthetical propositions a priori — 
an absurdity from which his good understanding must have 
saved him. 

In the solution of the above problem is at the same time com- 
prehended the possibihty of the use of pure reason m the foundation 
and construction of all saences which contain theoretical knowledge 
a prion of objects, that is to say, the answer to the following 
questions 

How is pure mathematical saence possible? 

How is pure natural science possible^ 

Respecting these saences, as they do certamly exist, it may 
with propnety be asked, how they are possible? — ^for that 
they must be possible, is shown by the fact of their really 
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existing^ But as to metaphysics, the miserable progress it has 
iatherto made, and the fact that of no one system yet brought 
forward, as far as regards its true aim, can it be said that this 
saence really exists, leaves any one at hberty to doubt with 
reason the very possibihty of its existence 

Yet, m a certain sense, this kmd of knowledge must unquestion- 
ably be looked upon as given ^ m other words, metaphysics must 
be considered as really existmg, if not as a saence, nevertheless as 
a natural disposition of the human mmd {metaphysica naturahs) 
For human reason, without any mstigations imputable to the mere 
vanity of great knowledge, unceasmgly progresses, urged on by 
Its own feelmg of need, towards such questions as cannot be 
answered by any empirical application of reason, or pnnaples 
denved therefrom, and so there has ever really existed m every 
man some system of metaphysics It will always exist, so soon 
as reason awakes to the exerase of its power of speculation And 
now the question arises; How is metaphysics, as a natural dis- 
position, possible? In other words, how, from the nature of um- 
versal human reason, do those questions anse which pure reason 
proposes to itself, and which it is impelled by its own feeling of 
need to answer as well as it can ? 

But as m all the attempts hitherto made to answer the questions 
which reason is prompted by its very nature to propose to itself, 
for example, whether the world had a beginmng, or has existed 
from etermly, it has always met with unavoidable contradictions, 
we must not rest satisfied with the mere natural disposition of the 
mmd to metaphysics, that is, with the existence of the faculty of 
pure reason, whence, indeed, some sort of metaphysical system 
always arises; but it must be possible to arrive at certainty m 
regard to the question whether we know or do not know the things 
of which metaphysics treats We must be able to amve at a 
deasion on the subjects of its questions, or on the ability or m- 
ability of reason to form any judgment respectmg them, and 
therefore either to extend with confidence the bounds of our pure 
reason, or to set strictly defined and safe limits to its action This 
last question, which arises out of the above universal problem, 
would properly run thus How is metaphysics possible as a saence? 

1 As to the existence of pure natural science, or physics, perhaps many may 
still express doubts. But we have only to look at the dinerent propositions 
which are commonly treated of at the conomencement of proper (empirical) 
physical science— those, for example, rdlatmg to the permanence of the 
same quantity of matter, the vts ^nertiae^ the e<|uality of action and reaction, 
etc —to be soon convinced that they fom a science of pure physics (phystca 
pura, or roHoftahs), which well deserves to be separately exposed as a special 
science, in its whole extent, whether that be great or confined. 
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ThuS; the antique of reason leads at last, naturally and necessarily, 
to saence; and, on the other hand, the dogmatical use of reason 
without cnticism leads to groundless assertions, against which 
others equally specious can always be set, thus ending unavoidably 
m scepticism 

Besides, this science cannot be of great and formidable prohxity, 
because it has not to do with objects of reason, the variety of which 
IS mexhaustible, but merely with Reason herself and her problems, 
problems which anse out of her own bosom, and are not proposed 
to her by the nature of outward thmgs, but by her own nature 
And when once Reason has previously become able completely to 
understand her own power in regard to objects which she meets 
with m experience, it will be easy to determme securely the extent 
and hmits of her attempted application to objects beyond the 
confines of experience 

We may and must, therefore, regard the attempts hitherto 
made to estabhsh metaphysical saence dogmatic^y as non- 
existent. For what of analysis, that is, mere dissection of con- 
ceptions, is contained m one or other, is not the aim of, but only 
a preparation for metaphysics proper, which has for its object the 
extension, by means of synthesis, of our a prtort knowledge And 
for this purpose, mere analysis is of course useless, because it only 
shows what is contained m these conceptions, but not how we arrive, 
a prtort^ at them; and this it is her duty to show, m order to be able 
afterwards to determme their valid use m regard to all objects of 
experience, to all knowledge in general But httle self-denial, 
indeed, is needed to give up these pretensio^, seemg the undeniable, 
and m the dogmatic mode of procedure, inevitable contradictions 
of Reason with herself, have long smce rumed the reputation of 
every sy^stem of metaphysics that has appeared up to this time* 
It will require more firmness to remam undeterred by difficulty 
from withm, and opposition from without, from endeavouring, by 
a method qmte opposed to all those hitherto followed, to further 
the growth and fruitfulness of a saence mdispensable to hmnan 
reason — a science from which every branch it has borne may be 
cut away, but whose roots remam mdestructible. 

VII* Idea and division of a parxicular science, under the 
NAME OF A Critique of Pure Reason 

From all that has been said, there results the idea of a particular 
saence, which may be called the Critique of Pure Reason. For 
reason is tiie faculty which furnishes us with the pnnaples of 
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knowledge a pnort Hence, pure reason is the faculty which con- 
tains the pnnaples of cognizing anything absolutely a pnon. 
An Organon of pure reason would be a compendium of those 
prmciples accordmg to which alone all pure cognitions a priori can 
be obtamed The completely extended application of such an 
organon would afford us a system of pure reason As this, how- 
ever, IS demandmg a great deal, and it is yet doubtful whether 
any extension of our knowledge be here possible, or if so, m what 
cases; we can regard a saence of the mere criticism of pure reason, 
Its sources and hmits, as the propaedeutic to a system of pure reason. 
Such a saence must not be called a Doctrme, but only a Cntique 
of Pure Reason, and its use, m regard to speculation, would be only 
negative, not to enlarge the bounds of, but to punfy our reason, 
and to shield it against error — ^which alone is no httle gam I apply 
the term transcendental to all knowledge which is not so much 
occupied with objects as with the mode of our cogmtion of these 
objects, so far as this mode of cogmtion is possible a priori A system 
of such conceptions would be called Transcendental Philosophy^ 
But this, again, is still beyond the bounds of our present essay. 
For as such a saence must contain a complete exposition not only 
of our synthetical a priori^ but of our analytical a prion knowledge, 
it IS of too wide a range for our present purpose, because we do not 
require to carry our analysis any farther than is necessary to 
understand, m their full extent, the pnnaples of S3mthesis a prtort^ 
with which alone we have to do. This mvestigation, which we 
caimot properly call a doctrine, but only a transcendental critique, 
because it aims not at the enlargement, but at the correction and 
guidance of our knowledge, and is to serve as a touchstone of the 
worth or worthlessness of all knowledge a prion, is the sole object 
of our present essay Such a cntique is consequently, as far as 
possible, a preparation for an organon; and if this new organon 
should be found to fail, at least for a canon of pure reason, accordmg 
to which the complete system of the philosophy of pure reasoici, 
whether it extend or limit the bounds of that reason, might cme 
day be set forth both analytically and synthetically. For that this 
IS possible, nay, that such a syston is not of so great extent as to 
preclude the hope of its ever bemg completed, is evident For 
we have not here to do with the nature of outward objects, which is 
infinite, but solely with the mind, which judges of the nature of 
objects, and, again, with the mind only m respect of its cognition 
a pftort. And the object of our investigations, as it is not to be 
sought without, but altogether withm ourselves, cannot remam 
concealed, and in all probabihty is limited enough to be com- 
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pletely surveyed and fairly estimated, according to its worth or 
worthlessness Still less let the reader here expect a critique of 
books and systems of pure reason, our present object is exclusively 
a cntique of the faculty of pure reason itself Only when we make 
this critique our foundation, do we possess a pure touchstone for 
estimatmg the philosophical value of ancient and modem wntmgs 
on this subject; and without this cntenon, the mcompetent 
histonan or judge decides upon and corrects the groundless 
assertions of others with his own, which have themselves just as 
httle foundation. 

Transcendental philosopKy is the idea of a science, for which 
the Critique of Pure Reason must sketch the whole plan archi- 
tectonicaUy, that is, from prmciples, with a full guarantee for the 
vahdity and stabihty of all the parts which enter mto the building 
It IS the system of all the pnnciples of pure reason If this Cntique 
itself does not assume the title of transcendental philosophy, it 
is only because, to be a complete system, it ought to contain a full 
^alysis of all human knowledge a priori Our critique must, 
indeed, lay before us a complete enumeration of all the radical 
conceptions which constitute the said pure knowledge But from 
the complete analysis of these conceptions themselves, as also from 
a complete mvestigation of those denved from them, it abstams 
with reason, partly because it would be deviatmg from the end m 
view to occupy itself with this analysis, smce this process is not 
attended with the difSculty and insecunty to be found in the 
S3mthesis, to which our critique is entirely devoted, and partly 
because it would be inconsistent with the umty of our plan to 
burden this essay with the vindication of the completeness of such 
an analysis and deduction, with which, after all, we have at present 
nothmg to do This completeness of the analysis of these radical 
conceptions, as well as of the deduction from the conceptions 
a prion which may be given by the analysis, we can, however, 
easily attam, provided only that we are m possession of all these 
radical conceptions, which are to serve as prmciples of the S3mthesis, 
and that m respect of this main purpose nothing is wantmg. 

To the Critique of Pure Reason^ therefore, belongs all that con- 
stitutes transcendental philosophy, and it is the complete idea of 
transcendental philosophy, but stiU not the science itself, because 
It only proceeds so far with the analysis as is necessary to the 
power of judgmg completely of our synthetical knowledge a prion. 

The pnncipal thing we must attend to, m the division of the 
parts of a science hke this, is: that no conceptions must enter it 
which contain aught empirical; in other words, that the knowledge 
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a prtort must be completely pure Hence^ although the highest 
principles and fundamental conceptions of morahty are certainly 
cognitions a prtorty yet they do not belong to transcendental philo- 
sophy, because, though they certamly do not lay the conceptions 
of pam, pleasure, desires, inclinations, etc (which are all of 
empirical origin), at the foundation of its precepts, yet still into the 
conception of duty — as an obstacle to be overcome, or as an incite- 
ment which should not be made mto a motive — ^these empirical 
conceptions must necessarily enter, m the construction of a system 
of pure morahty. Transcendental philosophy is consequently a 
philosophy of the pure and merely speculative reason For all 
that is practical, so far as it contains motives, relates to feelmgs, 
and these belong to empirical sources of cognition 

If we wish to divide this science from the umversal pomt of 
view of a science m general, it ought to comprehend, first, a Doctrine 
of the Elements y and, secondly, a Doctrine of the Method of pure 
reason Each of these mam divisions will have its subdivisions, 
the separate reasons for which we cannot here particularize 
Only so much seems necessary, by way of introduction or pre- 
monition, that there are two sources of human knowledge (which 
probably sprmg from a common, but to us unknown root), namely, 
sense and understandmg. By the former, objects are given to usj 
by the latter, thought So far as the faculty of sense may contain 
representations a priori^ which form the conditions under which 
objects are given, m so far it belongs to transcendental philosophy. 
The transcendental doctrme of sense must form the first part of 
our science of elements, because the conditions under which alone 
the objects of human knowledge are given, must precede those 
under which they are thought. 
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PART FIRST 

TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC 
§ I, Introductory 

In whatsoever mode, or by whatsoever means, our knowledge 
may relate to objects, it is at least quite clear, that the only manner 
in which it immediately relates to them, is by means of an mtmtion 
To this as the mdispensable groundwork, all thought pomts But 
an mtuition can take place only in so far as the object is given to 
us This, agam, is only possible, to man at least, on condition 
that the object affect the mind in a certam maimer The capacity 
for receiving representations (receptivity) through the mode m 
which we are affected by objects, is called senstbthty By means 
of sensibihty, therefore, objects are given to us, and it alone 
furnishes us with mtuitions, by the understandmg they are thought, 
and from it arise conceptions But all thought must directly, or 
indirectly, by means of certain signs, relate ultimately to intuitions, 
consequently, with us, to sensibility, because m no other way can 
an object be given to us 

The effect of an object upon the faculty of representation, so far 
as we are affected by the said object, is sensation That sort of 
intuition which relates to an object by means of sensation, is called 
an empirical intuition. The undetermmed object of an empirical 
mtuition, is called phenomenon That which m the phenomenon 
corresponds to the sensation, I term its mcdter, but that which 
effects that the content of the phenomenon can be arranged under 
certam relations, I call its form But that in which our sensations 
are merely arranged, and by which they are susceptible of assummg 
a certam form, cannot be itself sensation It is, then, the matter 
of all phenomena that is given to us a posteriori, the form must he 
ready a priori for them m the mind, and consequently can be 
regarded separately from all sensation 

I call all representations pure, m the transcendental meaning of 

41 
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the word^ wherein nothing is met with that belongs to sensation. 
And accordmgly we find existmg m the mind a fnon^ the pure 
form of sensuous intuitions m general^ in which all the mamfold 
content of the phenomenal world is arranged and viewed under 
certain relations. This pure form of sensibihty I shall call pure 
mtmtion Thus, if I take away from our representation of a body, 
all that the understanding thinks as belonging to it, as substance, 
force, divisibihty, etc , and also whatever belongs to sensation, as 
impenetrability, hardness, colour, etc , yet there is still somethmg 
left us from this empirical mtuition, namely, extension and shape 
These belong to pure mtuition, which exists a fnon in the mind, 
as a mere form of sensibihty, and without any real object of the 
senses or any sensation 

The science of all the pnnciples of sensibility a pnon^ I call 
Transcendental Aesthetic ^ There must, then, be such a saence 
formmg the first part of the transcendental doctrme of elements, 
in contradistmction to that part which contams the prmciples of 
pure thought, and which is called transcendental logic 

In the saence of transcendental aesthetic accordmgly, we shall 
first isolate sensibihty or the sensuous faculty, by separatmg from 
it all that IS annexed to its perceptions by the conceptions of 
understanding, so that nothmg be left but empincal mtuition In 
the next place we shall take away from this mtmtion all that belongs 
to sensation, so that nothmg may remam but pure mtuition, and 
the mere form of phenomena, winch is all that the sensibihty can 
afford a prion From this mvestigation it will be found that there 
are two pure forms of sensuous intuition, as prmciples of knowledge 
a pnon, namely, space and time To the consideration of these 
we shall now proceed 

1 The Germaiis are the only people who at present use this word to indicate 
what others caU the critique of taste At the foundation of this term hes the 
disappointed hope, whicn the eminent analyst, Baumgarten, conceived, of 
subjecting the criticism of the beautiful to principles of reason, and so of 
elevating its rules mto a saence But his endeavours were vain For the 
said rules or cntena are, in respect to their chief sources, merely empinci, 
consequently never can serve as determinate laws a pr%on, by which our judg- 
ment m matters of taste is to be directed It is rather our judgment whi^ 
forms the proper test as to the correctness of the principles On this account 
it is advisable to give up the use of the term as designating the critique of 
taste, and to apply it soldy to that doctrme, which is true saence — the saence 
of the laws of sensibility — and thus come nearer to the language and the 
sense of the anaents m their well-known division of the objects of cognition 
into aloQriTa. 7 cm. uoTfra, OT to Share it With Speculative philosophy, and employ 
it partly in a transcendental, partly m a psychological sigmfication 
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SECTION I 

OF SPACE 

§ 2 Metaphystcal Exposition of this Conception 

By means of the external sense (a property of the mind)^ we 
represent to ourselves objects as without us^ and these all m space 
Therem alone are their shape, dimensions, and relations to each 
other determmed or detennmabie The internal sense, by means 
of which the mind contemplates itself or its internal state, gives, 
indeed, no mtuition of the soul as an object, yet there is neverthe- 
less a detenmnate form, imder which alone the contemplation of 
our internal state is possible, so that all which relates to the inward 
determmations of the mmd is represented m relations of time. 
Of time we cannot have any external mtuition, any more than we 
can have an internal mtuition of space What then are time and 
space? Are they real existences? Or, are they merely relations 
or determmations of thmgs, such, however, as would equally belong 
to these thmgs m themselves, though they should never become 
objects of mtuition, or, are they such as belong only to the form 
of intuition, and consequently to the subjective constitution of 
the mind, without which these predicates of time and space could 
not be attached to any object? In order to become informed on 
these pomts, we shall first give an exposition of the conception of 
space By exposition, I mean the clear, though not detailed, 
representation of that which belongs to a conception, and an 
exposition is metaph3rsical, when it contams that which represents 
the conception as given a priori 

X Space is not a conception which has been derived from 
outward experiences For, in order that certam sensations 
may relate to something without me (that is, to somethmg which 
occupies a different part of space from that m which I am), in 
hke manner, m order that I may represent them not merely as 
without of and near to each other, but also m separate places, the 
representation of space must already exist as a foundation. 
Consequently, the representation of space cannot be borrowed 
from the relations of external phenomena through expenence; 
but, on the contrary, this external experience is itself oidy possible 
through the said antecedent representation. 

2, Space then is a necessary representation a priori^ which 
serves for the foundation of all external intuitions. We never 
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can imagine or make a representation to ourselves of the non- 
existence of space, though we may easily enough thmk that no 
objects are found m it It must, therefore, be considered as the 
condition of the possibility of phenomena, and by no means as a 
determmation dependent on them, and is a representation a pnort^ 
which necessarily supphes the basis for external phenomena 

3 Space is no. discursive, or as we say, general conception of 
the relations of things, but a pure intuition For in the first 
place, we can only represent to ourselves one space, and when we 
talk of divers spaces, we mean only parts of one and the same 
space Moreover, these parts cannot antecede this one all-embracing 
space, as the component parts from which the aggregate can be 
made up, but can be cogitated only, as existmg m it Space is 
essentially one, and multiphaty m it, consequently the general 
notion of spaces, of this or that space, depends solely upon limita- 
tions Hence it follows that an a frtorz mtuition (which is not 
empincal) lies at the root of all our conceptions of space Thus, 
moreover, the pnnaples of geometry — for example, that ‘in a 
triangle, two sides together are greater than the third,’ are never 
deduced from general conceptions of Ime and triangle, but from 
intuition, and this a prtorzy with apodeictic certamty 

4 Space is represented as an mfimte given quantity Now every 
conception must mdeed be considered as a representation which is 
contained m an mfinite multitude of different possible representa- 
tions, which, therefore, comprises these under itself, but no con- 
ception, as such, can be so conceived, as if it contamed withm 
Itself an mfinite multitude of representations. Nevertheless, space 
is so conceived of, for all parts of space are equally capable of being 
produced to infiiuty Consequently, the original representation 
of space is an intuition a priori^ and not a conception 


§ 3 Transcendental eoopositton of the conception of Space 

By a transcendental exposition, I mean the explanation of a 
conception, as a principle, whence can be discerned the possibility 
of other synthetical a prion cogmtions For this purpose, it is 
requisite, firstly, that such cognitions do really flow from the given 
conception; and, secondly, that the said cognitions are only possible 
under the presupposition of a given mode of explaining this 
conception 

Geometry is a science which determines the properties of space 
synthetically, and yet a pnorz What, then, must be our repre- 
sentation of space, m order that such a cognition of it may be 
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possible^ It must be originally mtuition^ for from a mere concep- 
tion, no propositions can be deduced which go out beyond the 
conception/ and yet this happens in geometry (Introd V) 
But lius intuition must be found in the mmd a pnort, that is, 
before any perception of objects, consequently must be pure, not 
empincal, mtuition For geometrical pnnaples are always 
apodeictic, that is, umted with the consaousness of their necessity, 
as" ‘Space has only three dimensions’ But propositions of tms 
kind cannot be empincal judgments, nor conclusions from them 
(Introd II ) Now, how can an external mtmtion antenor to 
objects themselves, and m which our conception of objects can be 
determmed a priori^ exist m the human mmd? Obviously not 
otherwise than in so far as it has its seat m the subject oidy, as 
the formal capaaty of the subject’s bemg affected by objects, and 
thereby of obtaimng immediate representation, that is, intuition; 
consequently, only as the form of the external sense m general 
Thus it IS only by means of our explanation that the possibility 
of geometry, as a synthetical science a frtort, becomes compre- 
hensible Every mode of explanation which does not show us 
this possibihty, although in appearance it may be similar to ours, 
can with the utmost certainty be distinguished from it by these 
marks 


§ 4 ConcVustons from the foregoing conceptions 

(a) Space does not represent any property of objects as thmgs 
m themselves, nor does it represent them m their relations to eadi 
other, in other words, space does not represent to us any determma- 
tion of objects such as attaches to the objects themselves, and 
would remain, even though all subjective conditions of the mtuition 
were abstracted For neither absolute nor relative determmations 
of objects can be mtmted prior to the existence of the things to 
which they belong, and therefore not a priori 

Q>) Space is nothmg else than the form of all phenomena of the 
extenjial sense, that is, the subjective condition of the sensibility, 
under which alone external mtuition is possible Now, because 
the receptivity or capacity of the subject to be affected by objects 
necessarily antecedes all intuitions of these objects, it is easily 
understood how the form of all phenomena can be given m the 
mind previous to all actual perceptions, therefore a priorz^ and 
how it, as a pure mtmtion, m which all objects must be determined, 

^ That IS, the analysis of a conceptioii only gives you what is contamed m 
it, and does not add to your knowledge of the object of which you have a 
conception, but merely evolves it — Tr, 
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can contain pnnaples of the relations of these objects prior to all 
experience 

It IS therefore from the human point of view only that we can 
speak of space, extended objects, etc If we depart from the 
subjective condition, under which alone we can obtain external 
mtuition, or, m other words, by means of which we are aJffected 
by objects, the representation of space has no meaning whatsoever 
This predicate [of space] is only apphcable to things m so far as 
they appear to us, that is, are objects of sensibility The constant 
form of this receptivity, which we call sensibihty, is a necessary 
condition of all relations in which objects can be mtuited as existing 
without us, and when abstraction of these objects is made, is a 
pure mtuition, to which we give the name of space It is clear that 
we cannot make the special conditions of sensibility mto conditions 
of the possibihty of thmgs, but only of the possibihty of their 
existence as far as they are phenomena And so we may correctly 
say that space contams all which can appear to us externally, but 
not all things considered as things in themselves, be they mtmted 
or not, or by whatsoever subject one will As to the mtuitions of 
other thmkmg beings, we cannot jud^e whether they are or are 
not bound by the same conditions which limit our own mtuition, 
and which for us are umversally valid If we join the limitation 
of a judgment to the conception of the subject, then the judgment 
will possess unconditioned validity For example, the proposition, 
'All objects are beside each other m space,’ is valid only under the 
limitation that these thmgs are taken as objects of our sensuous 
intuition. But if I jom the condition to the conception, and say, 
'AH things, as external phenomena, are beside each other m space,’ 
then the rule is vahd universally, and without any limitation. 
Our expositions, consequently, teach the reality (i e the objective 
vahdity) of space in regard of aU which can be presented to us 
externally as object, and at the same time also the ideality of space 
m re^d to objects when they are considered by means of reason 
as thmgs m themselves, that is, without reference to the constitu- 
tion of our sensibility. We mamtain, therefore, the empirical 
reahty of space m regard to all possible external expenence, although 
we must admit its transcendental ideality \ in other words, that it is 
nothing, so soon as we withdraw the condition upon which the 
possibility of all expenence depends, and look upon space as 
something that belongs to thmgs in themselves 

But, with the exception of space, there is no representation, 
subjective and referring to something external to us, which could 
be called objective a prion. For there are no other subjective 
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representations from which we can deduce synthetical propositions 
a prtorty as we can from the mtuition of space* (See § 3 ) There- 
fore, to speak accurately, no ideahty whatever belongs to these, 
although they agree in this respect with the representation of 
space, that liiey belong merely to the subjective nature of the 
mode of sensuous perception, such a mode, for example, as that of 
sight, of hearing, and of feeling, by means of the sensations of 
colour, sound, and heat, but which, because they are only sensations, 
and not mtuitions, do not of themselves give us the cognition of 
any object, least of all, an a frton cognition. My purpose, m the 
above remark, is merely this to guard any one agamst lUustratmg 
the asserted ideahty of space by examples quite msuffiaent, for 
example, by colour, taste, etc , for these must be contemplated 
not as properties of things, but only as changes m the subject, 
changes which may be different m different men For, m such a 
case, that which is ongmally a mere phenomenon, a rose, for 
example, is taken by the empirical understandmg for a thing m 
itself, though to every different eye, m respect of its colour, it 
may appear different. On the contrary, the transcendental con- 
ception of phenomena m space is a cntzcaj admomtion, that, m 
general, nothing which is mtmted in space is a thmg m itself, and 
that space is not a form which belongs as a property to thmgs, 
but that objects are qmte unknown to us m themselves, and what 
we call outward objects, are nothmg else but mere representations 
of our sensibility, whose form is space, but whose real correlate, 
the thing m itself, is not known by means of these representations, 
nor ever can be, but respectmg which, m experience, no inquiry is 
ever made. 


SECTION II 

OF TIME 

§ 5 Metaphysical eocposttian of ihts conception 

I Time is not an empincal conception For neither co-existence 
nor succession would be perceived by us, if the representation of 
time did not exist as a foundation a priori. Without this pre- 
supposition we could not represent to ourselves that things exist 
together at one and the same time, or at different tunes, that is, 
contemporaneously, or in succession 
a* Time is a necessary representation, lying at the foundatteu 

D9” 
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of all our intuitions With regard to phenomena m general^ we 
cannot thmk away time from them, and represent them to ourselves 
as out of and unconnected with time, but we can quite well represent 
to ourselves time void of phenomena Time is therefore given a 
priori In it alone is all reality of phenomena possible These 
may all be annihilated m thought, but time itself, as the umversal 
condition of their possibihty, cannot be so annulled 

3 On this necessity a priori is also founded the possibihty of 
apodeictic prmaples of the relations of time, or axioms of time m 
general, such as. ‘Time has only one dimension,’ ‘Different times 
are not co-existent but successive’ different spaces are not 
successive but co-existent) These pnnciples cannot be denved 
from expenence, for it would give neither strict universality, nor 
apodeictic certamty We should only be able to say, ‘so common 
expenence teaches us,’ but not it must be so They are vahd as 
rules, through which, in general, expenence is possible, and they 
mstruct us respectmg expenence, and not by means of it 

4 Time is not a discursive, or as it is called, general conception, 
but a pure form of the sensuous mtuition Different times are 
merely parts of one and the same time But the representation 
which can only be given by a single object is an mtuition Besides, 
the proposition that different times cannot be co-existent, could 
not be denved from a general conception For this proposition is 
synthetical, and therefore cannot spring out of conceptions alone 
It IS therefore contained immediately m the mtmtion and repre- 
sentation of time. 

5 The infinity of time signifies nothmg more than that every 
detenmned quantity of time is possible only through limitations 
of one time lying at the foundation Consequently, the ongmal 
representation, time, must be given as unlimited But as the 
determmate representation of the parts of time and of every 
quantity of an object can only be obtamed by hmitation, the 
complete representation of time must not be furnished by means of 
conceptions, for these contain only partial representations Con- 
ceptions, on the contrary, must have immediate mtuition for 
their basis. 

§ 6 Transcendental exposition of the conception of time 

I may here refer to what is said above (§ 5, 3), where, for the 
sake of brevity, I have placed under the head of metaphysical 
exposition, that which is properly transcendental Here I shall 
add that the conception of change, and with it the conception of 
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motion^ as change of place, is possible only through and m the 
representation of time, that if this representation were not an 
intuition (mtemal) a priorty no conception, of whatever land, 
could render comprehensible the possibihty of change, m other 
words, of a conjunction of contradictorily opposed predicates m 
one and the same object, for example, the presence of a thmg in 
a place and the non-presence of the same thmg m the same place 
It IS only in time that it is possible to meet with two contradictonly 
opposed determinations in one thmg, that is, after each other ^ 
Thus our conception of tune explains the possibihty of so much 
synthetical knowledge a prtart^ as is exhibited m the general 
doctnne of motion, which is not a little fruitful 

§ 7 Condusions from Ike above conceptions 

(a) Time is not somethmg which subsists of itself, or which 
inheres m things as an objective determmation, and therefore 
remams, when abstraction is made of the subjective conditions of 
the mtiution of thmgs For m the former case, it would be some- 
thing real, yet without presentmg to any power of perception any 
real object In the latter case, as an order or determmation 
inherent m thmgs themselves, it could not be antecedent to things, 
as their condition, nor discerned or intuited by means of synthetical 
propositions a priori But all this is quite possible when we regard 
time as merely the subjective condition imder which all our 
mtmtions take place For m that case, this form of the mward 
mtuition can be represented prior to the objects, and consequently 
a prioru 

(b) Time is nothmg else than the form of the mtemal sense, 
that is, of the mtmtions of self and of our mtemal state For time 
cannot be any determmation of outward phenomena. It has to 
do neither with shape nor position; on the contrary, it detenmnes 
the relation of representations m our mtemal state And precisely 
because this mtemal mtuition presents to us no shape or form, we 
endeavour to supply this want by analogies, and represent the 
course of time by a Ime progressmg to mfimty, the content of 
which constitutes a senes which is only of one dimension, and we 
conclude from the properties of this Ime as to all the properties of 
time, with this smgle exception, that the parts of the Ime are 
co-existent, whilst those of time are successive. From this it is 

1 Kmt’s meaning is Y on cannot aiBarm and deny the same thing of a subject, 
excepr by means of the representation, tune No other idea, intmt^on, or 
conception, or whatever other form of thought there be, can mediate the 
connection of such predicates — Tr 
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clear also that the representation of time zs itself an intuition, 
because all its relations can be expressed in an external mtuition 

(c) Time IS the formal condition a prtort of all phenomena 
whatsoever Space, as the pure form of external intuition, is 
limited as a condition a priori to external phenomena alone On 
the other hand, because all representations, whether they have or 
have not external thmgs for their objects, still m themselves, as 
detemunations of the mind, belong to our mtemal state, and 
because this internal state is subject to the formal condition of 
the mtemal intuition, that is, to time— time is a condition a prion 
of all phenomena whatsoever — ^the immediate condition of all 
internal, and thereby the mediate condition of all external pheno- 
mena If I can say a priori^ ^ All outward phenomena are m space, 
and determined a prion according to the relations of space,' I can 
also, from the prmciple of the internal sense, affirm universally, 
‘All phenomena in general, that is, all objects of the senses, are in 
time, and stand necessanly in relations of time ' 

If we abstract our internal intuition of ourselves, and all external 
intuitions, possible only by virtue of this mtemal mtuition, and 
presented to us by our faculty of representation, and consequently 
take objects as they are in themselves, then time is nothmg It 
is only of objective validity in regard to phenomena, because these 
are things which we regard as objects of our senses It is no 
longer objective, if we make abstraction of the sensuousness of 
our mtuition, in other words, of that mode of representation which 
is pecuhar to us, and speak of thmgs m general ^ Time is therefore 
merely a subjective condition of our (human) intuition (which is 
always sensuous, that is, so far as we are afEected by objects), and 
m itself, mdepeiidently of the mmd or subject, is nothing Never- 
theless, in respect of all phenomena, consequently of all thmgs 
which come within the sphere of our experience, it is necessanly 
objective. We cannot say, ‘All thmgs are m time,' because m this 
conception of thmgs m general, we abstract and make no mention 
of any sort of intuition of things But this is the proper condition 
under which time belongs to our representation of objects If we 
add the condition to the conception, and say, ‘All thmgs, as 
phenomena, that is, objects of sensuous intuition, are in time,' 
then the proposition has its sound objective validity and universality 
a pri&n 

What we have now set forth teaches, therefore, the empmcal 
reality of time, that is, its objective vahdity m reference to all 
objects wWch can ever be presented to our senses And as out 
intuition is always sensuous, no object ever can be presented to 
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US m experience^ which does not come under the conditions of 
time On the other hand, we deny to time all claim to absolute 
reality, that is, we deny that it, without havmg regard to the 
form of our sensuous intuition, absolutely mheres m things as a 
condition or property Such properties as belong to objects as 
things in themselves, never can be presented to us through the 
medium of the senses Herem consists, therefore, the transcen- 
dental ideality of time, according to which, if we abstract the 
subjective conditions of sensuous intuition, it is nothing, and 
cannot be reckoned as subsisting or inhermg in objects as thmgs 
m themselves, mdependently of its relation to our intuition This 
ideahty, hke that of space, is not to be proved or illustrated by 
fallaaous analogies with sensations, for this reason — ^that m such 
arguments or illustrations, we make the presupposition that the 
phenomenon, in which such and such predicates inhere, has objective 
reality, while in this case we can only find such an objective reality 
as is itself empirical, that is, regards the object as a mere pheno- 
menon. In reference to this subject, see the remark in Action 
I (pages 46-7) 

§ 8 Elucidation 

Against this theory, which grants empirical reality to time, but 
demes to it absolute and transcendental reality, I have heard 
from mtelligent men an objection so unanimously urged, that I 
conclude that it must naturally present itself to every reader to 
whom these considerations are novel. It runs thus: ^Changes are 
real^ (this the contmual change m our own representations 
demonstrates, even though the existence of all external phenomena, 
together with their changes, is demed) Now, changes are only 
possible m time, and therefore time must be somethmg real 
But there is no difficulty m answenng this I grant the whole 
argument Time, no doubt, is something real, that is, it is the 
reS form of our mtemal mtuition It therefore has subjective 
reahty, in reference to our internal experience, that is, I have 
really the representation of time, and of my determinations therein. 
Time, therefore, is not to be regarded as an object, but as the 
mode of representation of myself as an object But if I could 
mtuite myself, or be mtuited by another bemg, without this 
condition of sensibility, then those very determinations which we 
now represent to ourselves as changes, would present to us a 
knowledge in which the representation of time, and consequently 
of change, would not appear The empirical reality of time, 
therefore, remams, as the condition of all our expenence. But 
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absolute reality^ according to what has been said above, cannot 
be granted it Time is nothmg but the form of our mtemal 
intuition ^ If we take away from it the special condition of our 
sensibihty, the conception of time also vanishes, and it inheres 
not m the objects themselves, but solely m the subject (or mind) 
which mtuites them 

But the reason why this objection is so unanimously brought 
against our doctrme of time, and that too by disputants who 
cannot start any intelligible arguments against the doctnne of the 
ideahty of space, is this — ^they have no hope of demonstratmg 
apodeictically the absolute reality of s'pace, because the doctnne 
of ideahsm is against them, according to which the reality of external 
objects is not capable of any strict proof. On the other hand, the 
reality of the object of our mtemal sense (that is, myself and my 
internal state) is clear immediately through consaousness The 
former — external objects m space — might be a mere delusion, but 
the latter — ^the object of my internal perception — is undeniably 
real They do not, however, reflect that both, without question 
of their reality as representations, belong only to the genus 
phenomenon, which has always two aspects, the one, the object 
considered as a thmg m itself, without regard to the mode of 
intuitmg it, and the nature of which remains for this very reason 
problematical, the other, the form of our mtmtion of the object, 
which must be sought not m the object as a thmg m itself, but m 
the subject to which it appears — ^which form of intuition neverthe- 
less belongs really and necessanly to the phenomenal object 

Time and space are, therefore, two sources of knowledge, from 
which, a pf%oY%^ vanous synthetical cogmtions can be drawn Of 
this we find a stnkmg example m the cogmtions of space and its 
relations, which form the foundation of pure mathematics They 
are the two pure forms of all mtuitions, and thereby make S3m* 
thetical propositions a prion possible But these sources of know- 
ledge being merely conditions of our sensibihty, do therefore, and 
as such, strictly determme their own range and purpose, m that 
they do not and cannot present objects as thmgs m themselves, 
but are apphcable to them solely m so far as they are considered 
as sensuous phenomena The sphere of phenomena is the only 
sphere of their vahdity, and if we venture out of this, no further 
objective use can be made of them For the rest, this formal 

1 1 can indeed say ‘my representations follow one another, or are successive , * 
but this means only that we are conscious of them as in a succession, that is, 
according to the form of the mtemal sense Time, therefore, is not a thmg in 
Itself, nor is it any objective determination pertammg to, or inherent in things 
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reahty of time and space leaves the validity of our empirical know- 
ledge unshaken; for our certainty m that respect is equally firm, 
whether these forms necessarily inhere m the thmgs themselves, 
or only m our mtuitions of them On the other hand, those who 
mamtam the absolute reahty of time and space, whether as 
essentially subsistmg, or only inhermg, as modifications, m thmgs, 
must find themselves at utter vanance with the prmaples of 
experience itself For, if they decide for the first view, and make 
space and time into substances, this bemg the side taken by mathe- 
matical natural philosopher, they must admit two self-subsistmg 
nonentities, infimte and eternal, which exist (yet without there 
bemg anythmg real) for the purpose of contaming m themselves 
everything that is real If they adopt the second view of inherence, 
which is preferred by some metaphysical natural philosophers, 
and regard space and time as relations (contiguity m space or 
succession m time), abstracted from expenence, though represented 
confusedly m this state of separation, they find themselves m that 
case necessitated to deny the validity of mathematical doctrines 
a priori in reference to real things (for example, in space) — ^at all 
events their apodeictic certamty For such certamty carmot be 
found m an « posteriori proposition, and the conceptions a priori 
of space and time are, accordmg to this opimon, mere creations of 
the imagination,^ havmg their source really m expenence, masmuch 
as, out of relations abstracted from expenence, imagmation has 
made up something which contains, indeed, general statements of 
these relations, yet of which no apphcation can be made without 
the restnctions attached thereto by nature The former of these 
parties gams this advantage, that they keep the sphere of pheno- 
mena free for mathematical saence On the other hand, these 
very conditions (space and time) embarrass them greatly, when 
the understandmg endeavours to pass the linuts of that sphere 
The latter has, mdeed, this advantage, that the representations of 
space and time do not come m their way when they wish to judge 
of objects, not as phenomena, but merely in their relation to the 
understandmg Devoid, however, of a true and objectively valid 
a priori intuition, they can neither furnish any basis for the 
possibihty of mathematical cogmtions a priori^ nor bring the 
propositions of expenence mto necessary accordance with those of 
mathematics* In our theory of the true nature of these two original 
forms of the sensibihty, both difficulties are surmounted 

^ This word is here used, and will be hereafter always used, m its primitive 
sense That meaning of it which denotes a poetical inventive power, is a 
secondary one — Tr, 
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In conclusion, that transcendental Aesthetic cannot contain any 
more than these two elements — space and time, is sufficiently 
obvious from the fact that all other conceptions appertammg to 
sensibility, even that of motion, which unites in itself both elements, 
presuppose something empincal Motion, for example, presupposes 
the perception of something movable But space considered in 
itself contains nothmg movable, consequently motion must be 
somethmg which is found in space only through expenence — 
other words, is an empincal datum In hke manner, transcen- 
dental Aesthetic cannot number the conception of change among 
Its data a frwrt , for time itself does not change, but only something 
which IS in time To acquire the conception of change, therefore, 
the perception of some existing object and of the succession of its 
determmations, in one word, experience, is necessary 

§ 9 General Remarks on Transcendental Aesthetic 

I. In order to prevent any misunderstandmg, it will be requisite, 
jn the first place, to recapitulate, as clearly as possible, what our 
opimon IS with respect to the fundamental nature of our sensuous 
cognition in general We have intended, then, to say, that all 
our intuition is nothing but the representation of phenomena, 
that the things which we intuite, axe not in themselves the same 
as our representations of them m mtmtion, nor are their relations 
in themselves so constituted as they appear to us, and that if we 
take away the subject, or even only the subjective constitution of 
our senses in general, then not only the nature and relations of 
objects in space and time, but even space and time themselves 
disappear, and that these, as phenomena, cannot exist in them- 
selves, but only m us. What may be the nature of objects considered 
as things m themselves and without reference to the receptivity of 
our sensibihty is quite unknown to us We know nothmg more 
than our own mode of perceivmg them, which is peculiar to us, 
and which, though not of necessity pertainmg to every animated 
bemg, IS so to the whole human race With this alone we have to 
do Space and time are the pure forms thereof; sensation the 
matter The former alone can we cogmze a priori^ that is, antece- 
dent to all actual perception; and for this reason such cogmtion is 
called pure intuition. The latter is that m our cognition which is 
called cogmtion a posteriori, that is, empirical intuition The 
^ former appertain absolutely and necessaniy to our sensibility, of 
whatsoever kmd our sensations may be, the latter may be of very 
diversified character. Supposing that we should carry our empiric^ 
intuition even to the very highest degree of clearness, we should 
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not thereby advance one step nearer to a knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of objects as things in themselves For we could only^ at 
bestj, arrive at a complete cogmtion of our own mode of mtuition^ 
that IS, of our sensibihty, and this always under the conditions 
originally attaching to the subject^ namely^ the conditions of space 
and time^ while the question — ‘What are objects considered as 
things in themselves?’ remams unanswerable even after the most 
thorough exammation of the phenomenal world 

To say, then, that all our sensibihty is nothmg but the confused 
representation of things coijtammg exclusively that which belongs 
to them as thmgs m themselves, and this under an accumulation 
of charactenstic marks and partial representations which we 
cannot distmguish in consciousness, is a falsification of the con- 
ception of sensibihty and phenomemzation, which renders our 
whole doctnne thereof empty and useless The difference between 
a confused and a dear representation is merely logical and has 
nothing to do with content No doubt the conception of rights as 
employed by a sound understanding, contams all that the most 
subtle investigation could unfold from it, although, m the ordmary 
practical use of the word, we are not conscious of the manifold 
representations comprised m the conception- But we cannot for 
this reason assert that the ordmary conception is a sensuous one, 
containing a mere phenomenon, for nght cannot appear as a 
phenomenon, but the conception of it hes m the understanding, 
and represents a property (the moral property) of actions, whadi 
belongs to them in themselves On the other hand, the representa- 
tion m mtuition of a body contains nothmg which could belong to 
an object considered as a thmg m itself, but merely the phenomenon 
or appearance of something, and the mode m which we are affected 
by that appearance, and this receptivity of our faculty of ciDgaaotion 
is called sensibihty, and remains toia caelo different from the cogni- 
tion of an object m itself, even though we Should examine l^e 
content of the phenomenon to the very bottom 

It must be admitted that the Leibnitz-Wolfian philosophy has 
assi^ed an entirely erroneous pomt of view to all mvestigatxcaas 
mto the nature and origin of our cognitions, masmuch as it regard® 
the distmction between the sensuous and the intellectual as merely 
logical^ whereas it is plainly transcendentscl, and concerns 
mearety dteamess ofit obscurity, but the content smd ongm of 
both- Fctf* the faculty of sensibihty not only does not present 
us with an indistmct and confusfcd cogmtaon of objects as things 
m themsriLveSj but, m fact, gives us no knowledge of these ^ afi; 
On the contrary, so soon as we abstract m thought tmU 

*p9ii 
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subjective nature^ the object represented^ with the properties 
ascribed to it by sensuous intuition^ entirely disappears, because 
It was only this subjective nature that determined the form of 
the object as a phenomenon 

In phenomena, we commonly, mdeed, distinguish that which 
essentially belongs to the intuition of them, and is valid for the 
sensuous faculty of every human being, from that which belongs 
to the same mtuition accidentally, as vahd not for the sensuous 
faculty m general, but for a particular state or organization of this 
or that sense Accordingly, we are accustomed to say that the 
former is a cogmtion which represents the object itself, whilst the 
latter presents only a particular appearance or phenomenon 
thereof This distmction, however, is only empirical If we stop 
here (as is usual), and do not regard the empirical mtuition as itself 
a mere phenomenon (as we ought to do), m which nothing that 
can appertam to a thing m itself is to be found, our transcendental 
distmction is lost, and we beheve that we cognize objects as thmgs 
m themselves, although m the whole range of the sensuous world, 
mvestigate the nature of its objects as profoundly as “we may, we 
have to do with nothmg but phenomena Thus, we call the rainbow 
a mere appearance of phenomenon m a sunny shower, and the 
ram, the reality or thmg m itself, and this is nght enough, if we 
understand the latter conception m a merely physical sense, that 
is, as that which in universal expenence, and under whatever 
conditions of sensuous perception, is knowm m mtuition to be so 
and so determined, and not otherwise But if we consider this 
empirical datum generally, and mquire, without reference to its 
accordance with all our senses, whether there can be discovered in 
it aught which represents an object as a thmg m itself (the rain- 
drops of course are not such, for they are, as phenomena, empincal 
objects), the question of the relation of the representation to the 
object is transcendental, and not only are the ramdrops mere 
phenomena, but even their circular form, nay, the space itself 
through which they fall, is nothing m itself, but both are mere 
modifications or fundamental dispositions of our sensuous mtmtion, 
whilst the transcendental object remains for us utterly unknown. 

The second important concern of our Aesthetic is, that it do not 
obtain favour merely as a plausible hypothesis, but possess as 
undoubted a character of certainty as can be demanded of any 
theory which is to serve for an organon In order fully to convince 
the reader of this certainty, we shall select a case which will serve 
to make its vahdity apparent, and also to illustrate what has 
been said m § 3. 
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Suppose, then, that Space and Time are m themselves objective, 
and conditions of the possibihty of objects as things in themselves 
In the first place, it is evident that both present us with very many 
apodeictic and synthetic propositions a priarty but especially 
space — ^and for this reason we shall prefer it for mvestigation at 
present As the propositions of geometry are cogmzed S3mthetically 
a prtort^ and with apodeictic certamty, I mquire — ^whence do you 
obtain propositions of this land, and on what basis does the under- 
standing rest, m order to arrive at such absolutely necessary and 
umversally vahd truths^ 

There is no other way tLan through intuitions or conceptions, 
as such, and these are given either a priori or a posteriori The 
latter, namely, empirical conceptions, together with the empirical 
intuition on which they are founded, cannot afford any synthetical 
proposition, except such as is itself also empincal, that is, a proposi- 
tion of experience But an empincal proposition cannot possess 
the qualities of necessity and absolute universality, which, never- 
theless, are the charactenstics of all geometrical propositions 
As to the first and only means to arrive at such cogmtions, namely, 
through mere conceptions or mtuitions a prion, it is quite clear 
that from mere conceptions no synthetical cogmtions, but only 
analytical ones, can be obtained Take, for example, the pro- 
position 'Two straight hnes cannot enclose a space, and with 
these alone no figure is possible,’ and try to deduce it from the 
conception of a straight line and the number two, or take the 
proposition Tt is possible to construct a figure with three straight 
Imes,’ and endeavour, m like manner, to deduce it from the mere 
conception of a straight Ime and the number three All your 
endeavours are m vam, and you find yourself forced to have 
recourse to intuition, as, m fact, geometry always does. You 
therefore give yourself an object m mtuition But of what kmd is 
this mtuition? Is it a pure a prion, or is it an empincal mtuition? 
If the latter, then neither an universally vahd, much less an 
apodeictic proposition can anse from it, for expenence never can 
give us any such proposition You must therefore give yourself 
an object a prion m mtuition, and upon that ground your syn- 
thetical proposition Now if there did not exist within you a 
faculty of mtuition a prion, if this subjective condition were not 
in respect to its form also tihe umversaJ condition a prion under 
which alone the object of this external intuition is itself possible, 
if the object (that is, the tnangle) were somethmg m itself, without 
relation to you the subject; how could you affirm that that whidh 
hes necessarily m your subjective conditions in order to construct 
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a triangle^ must also necessanly belong to the triangle in itself? 
For to your conceptions of three lines, you could not add anytlnng 
new (that is, the figure) , which, therefore, must necessanly be found 
m the object, because the object is given before your cogmtion, 
and not by means of it If, therefore, Space (and Time also) 
were not a mere form of your mtuition, which contains conditions 
a pnorty under which alone thmgs can become external objects 
for you, and without which subjective conditions the objects are 
m themselves nothmg, you could not construct any synthetical 
proposition whatsoever regardmg external objects It is therefore 
not merely possible or probable, but mdubitably certain, that 
Space and Time, as the necessary conditions of all our external 
and mtemal expenence, are merely subjective conditions of all 
our mtuitions, m relation to which all objects are therefore mere 
phenomena, and not thmgs m themselves, presented to us m this 
particular manner And for this reason, m respect to the form 
of phenomena, much may be said a pnon, whilst of the thmg in 
itself, which may he at the foundation of these phenomena, it is 
impossible to say anything 

II. In confirmation of this theory of the ideality of the external 
as well as mtemal sense, consequently of all objects of sense, as 
mere phenomena, we may especially remark, that all m our cogni- 
tion that belongs to mtuition contains nothmg more than mere 
relations — ^The f eelmgs of pam and pleasure, and the will, which 
are not co^itions, are excepted — ^The relations, to wit, of place 
in an mtuition (extension), change of place (motion), and laws 
accordmg to which this change is determined (movmg forces). 
That, however, which is present m this or that place, or any opera- 
tion going on, or result takmg place m the thmgs themselves, 
with the exception of change of place, is not given to us by mtuition 
Now by means of mere relations, a thing cannot be known in itself; 
and It may therefore be fairly concluded, that, as through the 
external sense nothmg but mere representations of relations are 
given us^ the said external sense m its representation can contain 
only the relation of the object to the subject, but not the essential 
nature of the object as a thing m itself 

The same is the case with the internal mtuition, not only because, 
in the internal mtmtion, the representation of the external senses 
constitutes the matenal with which the mmd is occupied; but 
because time, in which we place, and which itself antecedes the 
consciousness of, these representations in experience, and which, 
as the formal condition of the mode according to which objects are 
placed m the mind, lies at the foundation of them, contains relations 
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of the successive, the co-existent, and of that which always must 
be co-existent with succession, the permanent Now that which, 
as representation, can antecede every exercise of thought (of an 
object), IS mtuition, and when it contams nothing but relations, 
it IS the form of the mtuition, which, as it presents us with no 
representation, except in so far as somethmg is placed in the mmd, 
can be nothmg else than the mode in whidi the mmd is afiected 
by its own activity, to wit— its presenting to itself representations, 
consequently the mode m which the mmd is affected by itself, 
that is, it can be nothing but an mtemal sense m respect to its 
form. Everythmg that is represented through the medium of 
sense is so far phenomenal, consequently, we must either refuse 
altogether to admit an mtemal sense, or the subject, which is the 
object of that sense, could only be represented by it as phenomenon, 
and not as it would judge of itself, if its mtuition were pure 
spontaneous activity, that is, were mtellectual The difficulty 
here lies wholly m the question — How the subject can have an 
mtemal intuition of itself? — ^but this difficulty is common to every 
theory* The consaousness of self (apperception) is the simple 
representation of the ^Ego,^ and if by means of that representation 
alone, all the manifold representations m the subject were spon- 
taneously given, then our mtemal intuition would be mtellectuEil. 
This consciousness in man requires an mtemal perception of the 
manifold representations which are previously given m the subject; 
and the manner m which these representations are given m the 
mmd without spontaneity, must, on account of this dffierence (the 
want of spontaneity), be called sensibihty If the faculty of self- 
consaousness is to apprehend what lies m the mmd, it must affect 
that, and can in this way alone produce an mtmtion of self But 
the form of this mtuition, which lies m the ongmal constitution of 
the mind, determmes, m the representation of time, the manner 
m which the manifold representations are to combine themselves 
m the mmd, since the subject mtuites itself, not as it would 
represent itself immediately and spontaneously, but accordmg to 
the manner m which the namd is mtemally affected, ponsequently, 
as it appears, and not as it is 

III When we say that the intuition of external objects, and 
also the self-mtuition of the subject, represent both, objects and 
subject, m space and time, as they affect our senses, that is, as 
they appear — ^this is by no means eqmvalent to asserting that 
these objects are mere dlusory appearances* For when we speak 
of things as phenomena, the objects, nay, even the properties which 
we ascnbe to them, are looked upon as really given, only that, hx 
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so far as this or that property depends upon the mode of mtuition 
of the subject^ m the relation of the given object to the subject, 
the object as phenomenon is to be distingmshed from the object as 
a thmg m itself Thus I do not say that bodies seem or appear 
to be external to me, or that my soul seems merely to be given in 
my self-consciousness, although I mamtam that the properties of 
space and time, m conformity to which I set both, as the condition 
of their existence, abide m my mode of mtuition, and not m the 
objects m themselves It would be my own fault, if out of that 
which I should reckon as phenomenon, I made mere illusory 
appearance ^ But this will not happen, because of our principle of 
the ideahty of all sensuous mtuitions On the contrary, if we 
ascnbe objective reality to these forms of representation, it becomes 
impossible to avoid changmg eveiythmg into mere appearance 
For if we regard space and time as properties, which must be found 
m objects as thmgs in themselves, as stne qutbus non of the pos- 
sibihty of their existence, and reflect on the absurdities m which 
we then find ourselves involved, masmuch as we are compelled to 
admit the existence of two infinite thmgs, which are nevertheless 
not substances, nor anythmg really inhermg m substances, nay, 
to adrmt that they are the necessary conditions of the existence of 
all thmgs, and moreover, that they must contmue to exist, although 
all existmg thmgs were aimihilated — ^we cannot blame the good 
Berkeley for degradmg bodies to mere illusory appearances Nay, 
even our own existence, which would m this case depend upon the 
self-existent reahty of such a mere nonentity as time, would 
necessarily be changed with it mto mere appearance — ^an absurdity 
which no one has as yet been guilty of. 

IV In natural theology, where we think of an object — God 
—which never can be an object of mtuition to us, and even to 
himself can never be an object of sensuous mtmtion, we carefully 
avoid attnbutmg to his mtmtion the conditions of space and 

1 The predicates of the phenomenon can he affixed to the object itself in 
relation to our sensuous faculty, for example, the red colour or the perfume 
to the rose But (illusory) appearance never can be attributed as a predicate 
to an object, for this very reason, that it attributes to this object in itself 
that which belongs to it only m relation to our sensuous faculty, or to the 
subject m general, e g. the two handles which were formerly ascnbed to Saturn 
That which is never to be found in the object itself, but always m the relation 
of the object to the subject, and which moreover is inseparable from our 
repr^entation of the object, we denominate phenomenon Thus the 
predicates of space and time are nghtly attnbuted to objects of the senses as 
such, and in this there is no illusion On the contrary, if I ascribe redness to 
the rose as a thing mits^, or to Saturn his handles, or extension to all external 
objects, considered as things m themselves, without regardmg the determinate 
relation of these objects to the subject, and without limiting my judgment 
to that relation — then, and then only, arises illusion 
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time — and mtmtion all his cognition must be;, and not thought^ 
which always mcludes limitation But with what nght can we 
do this if we make them forms of objects as thmgs in themselves, 
and such, moreover, as would contmue to exist as a pnort conditions 
of the existence of things, even though the thmgs themselves were 
annihilated^ For as conditions of all existence in general, space 
and time must be conditions of the existence of the Supreme Being 
also But if we do not thus make them objective forms of all 
thmgs, there is no other way left than to m^e them subjective 
forms of our mode of intuition — external and mtemal, wliich is 
called sensuous, because it\s not primitive, that is, is not such as 
gives m Itself the existence of the object of the mtmtion (a mode 
of mtuition which, so far as we can judge, can belong only to the 
Creator), but is dependent on the existence of the object, is possible, 
therefore, only on condition that the representative faculty of the 
subject IS affected by the object 

It IS, moreover, not necessary that we should hnut the mode of 
intuition m space and time to the sensuous faculty of man It 
may weU be, that aU jfinite thinkmg bemgs must necessarily in this 
respect agree with man (though as to this we cannot decide), but 
sensibility does not on account of this universahty cease to be 
sensibility, for this very reason, that it is a deduced {miuttus 
dertvattvus), and not an original (tntmtus ortgznartus), consequently 
not an intellectual mtmtion, and this mtmtion, as such, for reasons 
above mentioned, seems to belong solely to the Supreme Bemg, 
but never to a being dependent, quoad its existence, as well as its 
mtmtion (which its existence determmesand hmits relatively to given 
obj ects) This latter remark,however, must be taken only as an illus- 
tration, and not as any proof of the truth of our aesthetical theory 

§ 10 Conclusion of the Transcendental Aesthetic 

We have now completely before us one part of the solution of 
the grand general problem of transcendental philosophy, namely, 
the question — ^How are S 5 mthetical propositions a priori possible ? 
That is to say, we have shown that we are m possession of pure 
a priori mtuitions, namely, space and time, m which we find, 
when m a judgment a prion we pass out beyond the given concep- 
tion, somethmg which is not discoverable in that conception, but 
15 certainly found a priori m the mtmtion which corresponds to 
the conception, and can be united synthetically with it. But the 
judgments which these pure mtuitions enable us to make, never 
reach farther than to objects of the senses, and are valid only for 
objects of possible experience. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF ELEMENTS 
PART SECOND 
TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
Introduction 

IDEA OF A TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 

I 

Of Logic tn general 

Our knowledge springs from two main sources m the mmdj the 
first of which is the faculty or power of receivmg representations 
(receptivity for impressions), the second is the power of cognizing 
by means of these representations (spontaneity in the production 
of conceptions) Through the first an object is given to us , through 
the second, it is, in relation to the representation (which is a mere 
determmation of the nund), thought Intuition and conceptions 
constitute, therefore, the elements of all our knowledge, so that 
neither conceptions without an intuition m some way correspondmg 
to them, nor intuition without conceptions, can afford us a cog- 
mtion. Both are either pure or empincal They are empincal, 
when sensation (which presupposes the actual presence of the 
object) is contained in them, and pure, when no sensation is mixed 
with the representation Sensations we may call the matter of 
sensuous cogmtion Pure intuition consequently contains merely 
the form under which something is intuited, and pure conception 
only the form of the thought of an object, Only pure mtmtions and 
pure conceptions are possible a pnon ; the empincal only a posteriori 
We apply the term sensibility to the receptivity of the mind for 
impressions, m so far as it is m some way affected ; and, on the 
other hand, we call the faculty of spontaneously producing repre- 
sentations, or the spontaneity of cogmtion, understanding- Our 
nature is so constituted, that mtuition with us never can be other 
than sensuous, that is, it contains only the mode in which we are 
affected by objects On the other hand, the faculty of thinking 
the object of sensuous mtuition, is the understandmg. Neither of 
these faculties has a preference over the other. Without the 
sensuous faculty no object would be given to us, and without the 
undmtandmg no object would be thought Thoughts without 
content are void; mtmtions without conceptions, blind Hen(^ it 
IS as necessary for the mmd to make its conceptions sensuous 
(that is, to jom to them the object m intuition), as to make its 
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intuitions intelligible (that is^ to bring them under conceptions) 
Neither of these faculties can exchange its proper function Under- 
standing cannot mtuite, and the sensuous faculty cannot think 
In no other way than from the umted operation of both, can know- 
ledge arise But no one ought, on this account, to overlook the 
difference of the elements contributed by each, we have rather 
great reason carefully to separate and distmguish them We 
therefore distmguish the science of the laws of seasibihty, that is. 
Aesthetic, from the science of the laws of the understandmg, 
that is. Logic 

Now, logic m Its turn may be considered as twofold— namely, 
as logic of the general [universal],^ or of the particular use of the 
understanding The first contains the absolutely necessary laws 

1 Logic IS notlnng but tlie science of the laws of thought ^ as thoughts It 
concerns itself only with the form of thought, and takes no cognizance of the 
matier^thait is, of the infinitude of the objects to which thought is applied^ 
Now Kant is wrong, when he divides logic into logic of the general and of 
the particular use of the understanding 

He says the logic of the particular use of the understanding contains the 
laws of right thiiiking upon any particular set of objects This sort of logic 
he calls the organon of this or that science It is difficult to discover wliat 
he means by his logic of the particular use of the understanding From his 
description, we are left m doubt whether he means by this logic induction, 
that IS, the organon of science m general, or the laws which rebate the objects, 
a science of which he seeks to establish In either case, the application of 
the term logic is inadmissible To regard logic as the organon of science, is 
absurd, as indeed Kant himself afterwards shows (p 67) It knows nothing 
of this or that object The matter employed m syllogisms is used for the 
sake of example only, aU forms of syllogisms imght be expressed m signs 
Logicians have never been able clearly to see this They have never been 
able clearly to define the extent of their science, to know, in fact, what their 
science really treated of They have never seen that it has to do only with 
the formal, and never with the material m thought. The science has broken 
down its proper bainers to let m contributions from metaphysics, psychology, 
etc It is common enough, for example, to say that Bacon’s Novum Orgawum 
entirely superseded the Organon of Anstotle But the one states the laws 
under which a knowledge of objects is possible, the other the subjective laws 
of thought The spheres of the two are utterly distmct 

Kant very properly states that pure logic is alone properly science Strictly 
speaking, applied logic cannot be a division of general logic. It is more 
correctly apphed psychology — psychology treatmg m a practical manner of 
the conditions under which thought is employed 

It may be noted here, that what Kant calls Transcendental I^gic is properly 
not logic at all, but a division of metaphysics. For his Categories contain 
matter — as regards thought at least. Take, for example, the category of 
Existence These categories, no doubt, are the forms of the matter given to 
US by experience They are, according to Kant, not derived from experience, 
but pur^y a priori But logic is concerned exclusively about the form of 
thought, and has nothmg to do with this or that conception, whether a priori 
or a posteriori 

See Sir Wilham Hamilton’s Edition of Reid’s Works, passim^ It is to 
Sir Wilham Hamilton, that the Translator is indebted tor the above view 
of the subject of^ logic — Tr 
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of thought^ without which no use whatever of the understanding 
IS possible, and gives laws therefore to the understanding, without 
regard to the difference of objects on which it may be employed 
The logic of the particular use of the understanding contams the 
laws of correct thinkmg upon a particular class of objects The 
former may be called elemental logic — ^the latter, the organon of 
this or that particular science The latter is for the most part 
employed m the schools, as a propaedeutic to the sciences, although, 
indeed, according to the course of human reason, it is the last thmg 
we arrive at, when the saence has been already matured, and needs 
only the jSmshmg touches towards its correction and completion, 
for our knowledge of the objects of our attempted saence must be 
tolerably extensive and complete before we can indicate the laws 
by which a science of these objects can be estabhshed 

General logic is again either pure or apphed In the former, we 
abstract all the empirical conditions under which the understandmg 
IS exerased, for example, the influence of the senses, the play of 
the fantasy or imagmation, the laws of the memory, the force of 
habit, of inchnation, etc , consequently also, the sources of pre- 
judice — a word, we abstract ^1 causes from which particular 
cogmtions anse, because these causes regard the understandmg 
under certain circumstances of its apphcation, and, to the know- 
ledge of them experience is required Pure general logic has to do, 
therefore, merely with pure a priori pnnaples, and is a canon of 
understandmg and reason, but only in respect of the formal part 
of their use, be the content what it may, empincal or transcendental. 
General logic is called apphed, when it is directed to the laws of 
the use of the understandmg, under the subjective empirical 
conditions which psychology teaches us It has therefore empincal 
prmaples, although, at the same time, it is in so far general, that 
it apphes to the exerase of the understanding, without regard to 
the difference of objects On this account, moreover, it is neither 
a canon of the understandmg m general, nor an organon of a par- 
ticular saence, but merely a cathartic of the human understanchn^ 
In general logic, therefore, that part which constitutes pure logic 
must be carefully distmguished from that which constitutes apphed 
(though still general) logic The former alone is properly saence, 
^though short and dry, as the methodical exposition of an elemental 
doctrine of the understandmg ought to be In this, therefore, 
logiaans must always bear in mind two rules. 

I As general logic, it makes abstraction of all content of the 
cogmtion of the understanding, and of the difference of objects, 
and has to do with nothing but the mere form of thought. 
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2 As pure logic, it has no empirical principles, and consequently 
draws nothmg (contrary to the common persuasion) from psycho- 
logy, which therefore has no influence on the canon of the under- 
standmg It is a demonstrated doctnne, and everythmg in it 
must be certain completely a priori 

What I call apphed logic (contrary to the common acceptation 
of this term, accordmg to which it should contam certam exerases 
for the scholar, for which pure logic gives the rules), is a representa- 
tion of the understandmg, and of the rules of its necessary employ- 
ment in concrete^ that is to^say, under the acadentai conditions of 
the subject, which may either hinder or promote this employment, 
and which are all given only empirically Thus applied logic treats 
of attention, its impediments and consequences, of the ongin of 
error, of the state of doubt, hesitation, conviction, etc , and to it is 
related pure general logic in the same way that pure morality, which 
contams only the necessary moral laws of a free will, is related to 
practical ethics, which considers these laws under aU the impedi- 
ments of feelmgs, inchnations, and passions to which men are more 
or less subjected, and which never can furmsh us with a true and 
demonstrated science, because it, as well as apphed logic, requires 
empincal and psychological principles 

II 

Of Transcendental Logic 

General logic, as we have seen, makes abstraction of all content 
of cognition, that is, of all relation of cognition to its object, and 
regards only the logical form m the relation of cogmtions to each 
other, that is, the form of thought in general But as we have both 
pure and empirical intmtions (as transcendental aesthetic proves), 
in like manner a distinction might be drawm between pure and 
empirical thought (of objects) In this case, there would exist 
a kind of logic, m which we should not make abstraction of aU 
content of cogmtion, for that logic which should compnse merely 
the laws of pure thought (of an object), would of course exclude all 
those cogmtions whidi were of empincal content This kmd of 
logic would also examine the ongm of our cogmtions of objects, 
so far as that origin cannot be ascribed to the objects themsdves ^ 
while, on the contrary, general logic has nothmg to do with the 
ongin of our cogmtions, but contemplates our representations, be 
they ^iven primitively a priori m ourselves, or be they only of 
empincal ongm, solely accordmg to the laws which the under- 
standing observes in employing them m the process of thought, m 
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relation to each other. Consequently, general logic treats of the 
form of the understandmg only, which can be applied to representa- 
tions, from whatever source they may have ansen 

And here I shall make a remark, which the reader must bear 
well m mmd in the course of the followmg considerations, to wit, 
that not every cogmtion a pnort^ but only those through which 
we cogni2e that and how certain representations (intuitions or 
conceptions) are applied or are possible only a priori \ that is to 
say, the a ^ori possibility of cogmtion and the a prion use of it 
are transcendental Therefore neither, is space, nor any a prion 
geometncal determination of space, a transcendental representation, 
but only the knowledge that such a representation is not of empirical 
ongin, and the possibility of its relating to objects of experience, 
although Itself a prion, can be called transcendental. So also, 
the apphcation of space to objects m general, would be transcen- 
dental; but if It be hmited to objects of sense, it is empmcal Thus, 
the distmction of the transcendental and empirical belongs only 
to the critique of cognitions, and does not concern the relation of 
these to their object 

Accordmgly, m the expectation that there may perhaps be con- 
ceptions which relate a prion to objects, not as pure or sensuous 
mtuitions, but merely as acts of pure thought (which are therefore 
conceptions, but neither of empirical nor aesthetical ongin) — ^in 
this expectation, I say, we form to ourselves, by anticipation, the 
idea of a science of pure understanding and rational ^ cogmtion, 
by means of which we may cogitate objects entirely a pnoru 
A science of this land, which should determine the ongin, the 
extent, and the objective validity of such cognitions, must be called 
Transcendental Logic, because it has not, hke general logo, to do 
with the laws of understandmg and reason m relation to empincal 
as well as pure rational cognitions without distinction, but concerns 
itself with these only in an <2 priori relation to objects 


m 

Of the Division of General Logic into Analytic and Dialectic 

The old question with which people sought to push logicians 
mto a comer, so that they must either have recourse to pitiful 
sophisms or confess their ignorance, and consequently the vamty 
of their whole art, is this — ^ What is truth? ' The definition of the 

1 V ernunfterkeimtnts$ The words rm$on, rational will always be conafined 
in this translation to the rendering of Vernunft and Its derivatives — -Tr* 
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word truth j to wit, ‘the accordance of the cognition with its object,* 
IS presupposed in the question; but we desire to be told, in the 
answer to it, what is the universal and secure criterion of the 
truth of every cognition. 

To know what questions we may reasonably propose, is m itself 
a strong evidence of sagaaty and mtelligence For if a question 
be m Itself absurd and unsusceptible of a rational answer, it is 
attended with the danger — ^not to mention the shame that falls 
upon the person who proposes it — of seducing the unguarded 
hstener mto making absurd answers, and we are presented with the 
ndiculous spectacle of one (as the anaents said) ‘milking the 
he-goat, and the other holding a sieve.* 

If truth consists in the accordance of a cogmtion with its object, 
this object must be, zpso facto, distinguished from all others, for 
a cogmtion is false if it does not accord with the object to which 
It relates, although it contains something which may be affirmed 
of other objects Now an umversal cntenon of truth would be 
that which is valid for all cogmtions, without distinction of their 
'objects. But It is evident that since, in the case of such a cntenon, 
we make abstraction of all the content of a cogmtion (that is, of 
all relation to its object), and truth relates precisely to this content, 
it must be utterly absurd to ask for a mark of the truth of this 
content of cognition; and that, accordingly, a sufficient, and at 
the same time umveisal, test of truth cannot possibly be found 
As we have already termed the content of a cogmtion its matter, 
we shall say ‘Of the truth of our cognitions m respect of their 
matter, no umversal test can be demanded, because such a demand 
is self-contradictory/ 

On the other hand, with regard to our cogmtion m respect of 
its mere form (excluding all content), it is equally manifest that 
logic, m so far as it exhibits the umversal and necessary laws of 
the understanding, must m these very laws present us wi^ cntena 
of truth Whatever contradicts these rules is false, because thereby 
the understanding is made to contradict its own umversal laws of 
thought; that is, to contradict itself. These criteria, however, 
apply solely to the form of truth, that is, of thought m general, 
and m so far they are perfectly accurate, yet not sufficient. For 
although a cogmtion may be perfectly accurate as to logical form, 
that IS, not self-contradictory, it is notwithstandmg quite possible 
that It may not stand in agreement with its object Consequently, 
the merely logical cntenon of truth, namely, the accordance of a 
cognition with the universal and formal laws of undtotauding 
and reason, is nothing more than the condttto sine qua non^ or 
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negative condition of all truth Farther than this logic cannot 
go^ and the error which depends not on the form, but on the content 
of the cognition, it has no test to discover 

Genersd logic, then, resolves the whole formal busmess of under- 
standmg and reason mto its elements, and exhibits them as 
principles of all logical judgmg of our cogmtions This part of 
logic may, therefore, be called Analytic^ and is at least the negative 
test of truth, because all cogmtions must first of all be estimated 
and tned according to these laws before we proceed to mvestigate 
them in respect of their content, m, order to discover whether 
they contain positive truth m regard to their object Because, 
however, the mere form of a cogmtion, accurately as it may accord 
with logical laws, is msuffiaent to supply us with matenal (objective) 
truth, no one, by means of logic ^one, can venture to predicate 
anythmg of or decide concemmg objects, unless he has obtained, 
independently of logic, well-grounded mformation about them, in 
order afterwards to examine, accordmg to logical laws, mto the 
use and connection, m a cohermg whole, of that mformation, or, 
what is still better, merely to test it by them. Notwithstanding, 
there hes so seductive a charm m the possession of a specious art 
like this — ^an art which gives to all our cogmtions the form of the 
understandmg, although with respect to the content thereof we 
may be sadly defiaent — ^that general logic, which is merely a canon 
of judgment, has been employed as an organon for the actual 
production, or rather for the semblance of production of objective 
assertions, and has thus been grossly misapphed Now general 
logic, m Its assumed character of organon, is called Dtalecttc 

Different as are the significations m which the ancients used this 
term for a science or an art, we may safely mfer, from their actual 
employment of it, that with them it was nothmg else than a logic 
of illusion — a sophistical art for giving ignorance, nay, even mten- 
tionai sophistries, the colourmg of truth, m which the thoroughness 
of procedure which logic requires was nmtated, and their topic ^ 
employed to cloak the empty pretensions Now it may be taken 
as a safe and useful warmng, that general logic, considered as an 
organon, must always be a logic of illusion, that is, be dialectical, 
for, as it teaches us nothing whatever respectmg the content of 
our cognitions, but merely the formal conditions of their accordance 

^The Topic (Top%ca) of the ancients was a division of the intellectnal 
instruction then prevalent, with the design of setting forth the proper method 
of xeasonmx on any given proposition — according to certain distinctions of 
the genus, the species, etc , of the subject and predicate, of words, analogies, 
and the like It, of course, contained also a code of laws for syllogistical 
disputation It was not necessanly an aid to sophistry — Tr 
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with the understanding, which do not relate to and are quite 
indifferent in respect of objects, any attempt to employ it as an 
instrument (organon) in order to extend and enlarge the range of 
our knowledge must end in mere prating, any one bemg able to 
maintain or oppose, with some appearance of truth, any single 
assertion whatever 

Such mstruction is quite imbecoming the digmty of philosophy 
For these reasons we have chosen to denominate this part of logic 
DialectiCy m the sense of a critique of dialectical illusion, and we 
wish the term to be so understood m this place 

IV 

Of the division of Transcendental Logic into Transcendental Analytic 

and Dialectic 

In transcendental logic we isolate the understandmg (as m 
transcendental aesthetic the sensibihty) and select from our 
cognition merely that part of thought which has its origin m the 
understandmg alone The exercise of this pure cogmtion, however, 
depends upon this as its condition, that objects to which it may 
be apphed be given to us m mtmtion, for without intmtion the 
whole of our cogmtion is without objects, and is therefore qmte 
void That part of transcendental logic, then, which treats of 
the elements of pure cogmtion of the understandmg, and of the 
prmciples without which no object at all can be thought, is transcen- 
dental analytic, and at the same time a logic of truth. For no 
cognition can contradict it, without losmg at the same time all 
content, that is, losmg aU reference to an object, and therefore all 
truth. But because we are very easily seduced mto employing 
these pure cogmtions and prmciples of the understandmg by them- 
selves, and that even beyond the boundanes of experience, which 
yet is the only source whence we can obtain matter (objects) on 
which those pure conceptions may be employed — ^understanding 
runs the nsk of makmg, by means of empty sophisms, a matensd 
and objective use of the mere formal prmaples of the pure under- 
standmg, and of passmg judgments on objects without distmction, 
— objects which are not ^ven to us, nay, perhaps cannot be given 
to us m any way Now, as it ought properly to be only a canon 
for judging of the empincal use of the understandmg, this kmd of 
logic IS misused when we seek to employ it as an organon of the 
umversal and unhmited exercise of the understandmg, and attempt 
with the pure understandmg alone to judge synthetically, affirm,, 
and detenmne respectmg objects in general. In this case the 
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exerase of the pure understanding becomes dialectical The 
second part of our transcendental logic must therefore be a critique 
of dialectical illusion, and this cntique we shall term Transcendental 
Dialectic — ^not meaning it as an art of producing dogmatically such 
illusion (an art which is unfortunately too current among the 
practitioners of metaphysical jugghng), but as a critique of under- 
standing and reason in regard to their hyperphysical use Tins 
cntique will expose the groundless nature of the pretensions of 
these two faculties, and invalidate their claims to the discovery 
and enlargement of our cogmtions mei’ely by means of transcen- 
dental prmaples, and show that the proper employment of these 
faculties is to test the judgments made by the pure understanding, 
and to guard it from sophistical delusion 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
FIRST DIVISION 
TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 

Transcendental anal5rtic is the dissection of the whole of our 
a pnon knowledge mto the elements of the pure cogmtion of the 
understandmg In order to effect our purpose, it is necessary: 
(i) That the conceptions be pure and not empirical, (2) That 
they belong not to intuition and sensibility, but to thought and 
understandmg, (3) That they be elementary conceptions, and as 
such, quite different from deduced or compound conceptions, 
(4) That our table of these elementary conceptions be complete, 
and fill up the whole sphere of the pure understanding Now this 
completeness of a saence cannot be accepted with confidence on 
the guarantee of a mere estimate of its existence m an aggre^te 
formed only by means of repeated^ expenments and attempts- 
The completeness which we require is |>ossible only by means of 
an idea of the totality of the a pnon cogmtion of the understanding, 
and through the thereby determined division of the conceptions 
whidri form the saod whole, consequently, only by means of their 
connection in a system. ^ Pure understanding distinguishes itself 
not merely from everything empirical, but ^so completely from 
aH sensibihty. It is a unity self-subsistent, self-sufficient, and not 
to be enlarged by any additions from without. Hence the sum of 
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Its cognition constitutes a system to be detennmed by and comprised 
under an idea^ and the completeness and articulation of this 
system can at the same time serve as a test of the correctness 
and genuineness of all the parts of cognition that belong to it 
The whole of this part of transcendental logic consists of two 
books, of which the one contains the conceptions, and the other 
the prmciples of pure understanding 


TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 
BOOK I 

Analytic of Conceptions 

By the term 'Analytic of Conceptions/ I do not understand the 
analysis of these, or the usual process m philosophical investigations 
of dissectmg the conceptions which present themselves, according 
to their content, and so making them clear, but I mean the hitherto 
little attempted dissection of the faculty of imderstandmg itself, 
m order to mvestigate the possibihty of conceptions a pnort, by 
looking for them in the understandmg alone, as their birthplace, 
and analysmg the pure use of this faculty For this is the proper 
duty of a transcendental philosophy, what remains is the logical 
treatment of the conceptions m philosophy m general We shall 
therefore follow up the pure conceptions even to their germs and 
begmnmgs in the human understandmg, m which they lie, until 
they are developed on occasions presented by experience, and, 
freed by the same understandmg from the empirical conditions 
attaching to them, are set forth m their unalloyed punty 


Analytic of Conceptions 
CHAPTER I 

OF THE transcendental CLUE TO THE DISCOVERY OF ALL 
PURE CONCEPTIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING 


§ 3 

Introductory 

When we call into play a faculty of cognition, difEerent conceptions 
manifest themselves accordmg to the different circumstances, and 
make known this faculty, and assemble themselves mto a more 
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or less extensive collection, according to the time or penetration 
that has been applied to the consideration of them Where this 
process, conducted as it is mechamcally, so to speak, will end, 
cannot be determmed with certainty Besides, the conceptions 
which we discover m this haphazard manner present themselves 
by no means m order and systematic umty, but are at last coupled 
together only accordmg to resemblances to each other, and arranged 
m senes, accordmg to the quantity of their content, from the 
simpler to the more complex — ^senes which are an^hing but 
systematic, though not altogether without a certam kind of method 
m their construction 

Transcendental philosophy has the advantage, and moreover 
the duty, of searching for its conceptions accordmg to a prmciple, 
because these conceptions spnng pure and unmixed out of the 
understandmg as an absolute umty, and therefore must be connected 
with each other accordmg to one conception or idea A connection 
of this kmd, however, furnishes us with a ready prepared rule, by 
which Its proper place may be assigned to every pure conception 
of the understandmg, and the completeness of the system of all 
be determmed a pnon — ^both which would otherwise have been 
dependent on mere choice or chance 


TRANSCENDENTAL CLX7E TO THE DISCOVERY OF ALL PURE 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING 

Sect I. OJ the Logical Use of the Understanding in general 

§4 

The understandmg was defined above only negatively, as a 
non-sensuous faculty of cognition Now, independently of sensi- 
bihty, we cannot possibly have any intuition, consequently, the 
understandmg is no faculty of mtuition* But besides mtmtion 
there is no other mode of cogmtion, except through conceptions, 
consequently, the cognition of every, at least of every human, 
understandmg is a cognition through conceptions — ^not mtuitive, 
but discursive All mtuitions, as sensuous, depend on affections, 
conceptions, therefore, upon junctions By the word function I 
understand the umty of the act of arranging diverse representations 
under one common representation Conceptions, then, are based 
on the spontaneity of thought, as sensuous mtuitions are on the 
receptivity of impressions. Now, the understanding cannot make 
any other use of these conceptions than to judge by means of 
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them As no representation, except an intuition, relates im- 
mediately to Its object, a conception never relates immediately 
to an object, but only to some other representation thereof, be 
that an intuition or itself a conception A judgment, therefore, is 
the mediate cogmtion of an object, consequently the representation 
of a representation of it* In every judgment there is a conception 
which apphes to, and is valid for many other conceptions, and 
which among these comprehends also a given representation, this 
last bemg immediately connected with an object For example, 
in the judgment — "All bodies are divisible,’ our conception of 
divisible apphes to vanous other conceptions ; among these, however, 
it is here particularly apphed to the conception of body, and this 
conception of body relates to certam phenomena which occur to 
us These objects, therefore, are mediately represented by the 
conception of divisibility All judgments, accordmgly, are func- 
tions of umty m our representations, masmuch as, mstead of an 
immediate, a higher representation, which comprises this and 
various others, is used for our cogmtion of the object, and thereby 
many possible cogmtions are collected into one But we can 
reduce all acts of the understanding to judgments, so that under- 
standing may be represented as the faculty of judging For it is, 
according to what has been said above, a faculty of thought Now 
thought is cogmtion by means of conceptions. But conceptions, 
as predicates of possible judgments, relate to some representation 
of a yet undetermmed object Thus the conception of body 
indicates something — ^for example, metal — ^which can be cognized 
by means of that conception It is therefore a conception, for the 
reason alone that other representations are contained under it, 
by means of wluch it can relate to objects It is therefore the 
predicate to a possible judgment, for example: "Every metal is a 
body ’ All the functions of the understandmg therefore can be 
discovered, when we can completely exhibit the functions of unity 
m judgments And that this may be effected very easily, the 
following section will show. 


Sect II Of the Logical Function of the Understanding in 

Judgments 

§5 

If we abstract all the content of a judgment, and consider only 
the mtellectual form thereof, we find that the function of thought 
m a judgment can be brought under four heads, of which each 
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contains three momenta These may be conveniently represented 
in the following table * 

I 


Quantity of judgments 


2 

Quality 

Affirmative 

Negative 

Infinite 


Umversal 

Particular 

Singular 

3 

Relation 

Categoncal 

Hypothetical 

Disjunctive 

4 

Modality 

Problematical 

Assertoncal 

Apodeictical 


As this division appears to differ m some, though not essential 
points, from the usual technique of logiaans, the followmg observa- 
tions, for the prevention of otherwise possible misunderstanding, 
will not be without their use, 

I- Logiaans say, with justice, that m the use of judgments in 
syllogisms, singular judgments may be treated like universal ones 
For, precisely because a smgular judgment has no extent at all, 
its predicate cannot refer to a part of that which is contamed m 
the conception of the subject and be excluded from the rest 
The predicate is valid for the whole conception just as if it were a 
general conception, and had extent, to the whole of which the 
predicate applied On the other hand, let us compare a singular 
with a general judgment, merely as a cogmtion, m regard to 
quantity The smgular judgment relates to the general one, as 
umty to infimty, and is therefore m itself essentially different. 
Thus, if we estimate a smgular judgment {judicium singular^) not 
merely accordmg to its mtnnsic validity as a judgment, but also 
as a cognition generally, accordmg to its quantity in companson 
with that of other cogmtions, it is then entirely different from a 
general judgment (judicium commune), and m a complete table of 
the momenta of thought deserves a separate place — ^though, 
indeed, this would not be necessary m a logic limited merely 
to the consideration of the use of judgments m reference to 
each other^ 
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2 In hke manner, m transcendental logic, infimte must be dis- 
tinguished from affirmative judgments, although m general logic 
they are rightly enough classed under affirmative. General logic 
abstracts all content of the predicate (though it be negative), and 
only considers whether the said predicate be affirmed or denied of 
the subject But transcendental logic considers also the worth 
or content of this logical affirmation — an affirmation by means of 
a merely negative predicate, and mquires how much the sum total 
of our cognition gams by this affirmation. For example, if I say 
of the soul, Ut IS not mortal ’ — ^by this negative judgment I should 
at least ward oS error Now, by the proposition, ‘The soul is not 
mortal,’ I have, in respect of the logical form, really affirmed, 
masmuch as I thereby place the soul m the unlinuted sphere of 
immortal bemgs Now, because of the whole sphere of possible 
existences, the mortal occupies one part, and the immortal the 
other, neither more nor less is affirmed by the proposition, than 
that the soul is one among the mfinite multitude of thmgs which 
remam over, when I take away the whole mortal part But by 
this proceedmg we accomphsh only this much, that the infimte 
sphere of all possible existences is m so far limited, that the mortal 
is excluded from it, and the soul is placed m the remammg part of 
the extent of this sphere But this part remains, notwithstandmg 
this exception, mfinite, and more and more parts may be taken 
away from the whole sphere, without m the shghtest degree thereby 
augmenting or affirmatively determming our conception of the 
soul These judgments, therefore, infinite m respect of their 
logical extent, are, in respect of the content of their cognition, 
merely himtative; and are consequently entitled to a place m our 
transcendental table of all the momenta of thought m judgments, 
because the function of the understandmg exerased by them may 
perhaps be of importance m the field of its pure a prtort cogmtion. 

3 All relations of thought m judgments are those (a) of the 
pr&icate to the subject, (b) of the pnnaple to its consequence; 
(c) of the divided cogmtion and all the members of the division to 
each other In the first of these three classes, we consider only 
two conceptions, m the second, two judgments, m the third, 
several judgments m relation to each other The hy^iothetical 
proposition, ‘If perfect justice exists, the obstinately wicked are 
punished,* contains properly the relation to each other of two 
propositions, namely, ‘Perfect justice exists,’ and ‘The obstmately 
wicked are punished ’ Whether these propositions are in them- 
selves true, IS a question not here decided Nothing is cogitated 
by means of this judgment except a certain consequence Finally, 
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the disjunctive judgment contains a relation of two or more pro- 
positions to ea^ other — a relation not of consequence, but of 
logical opposition, in so far as the sphere of the one proposition 
excludes that of the other. But it contains at the same time 
a relation of commumty, m so far as all the propositions taken 
together fill up the sphere of the cogmtion The disjunctive judg- 
ment contams, therefore, the relation of the parts of the whole 
sphere of a cognition, since the sphere of each part is a complemental 
part of the sphere of the other, each contributing to form the sum 
total of the divided cognition Take, for example, the proposition, 
‘The world exists either through bhnd chance, or through internal 
necessity, or through an external cause ’ Each of these proposi- 
tions embraces a part of the sphere of our possible cogmtion as to 
the existence of a world, all of them taken together, the whole 
sphere To take the cogmtion out of one of these spheres, is 
equivalent to placing it m one of the others, and, on the other hand, 
to place It in one sphere is equivalent to takmg it out of the rest 
There is, therefore, in a disjunctive judgment a certam community 
of cogmtions, which consists in this, that they mutually exclude 
each other, yet thereby determme, as a whole, the true cogmtion, 
inasmuch as, taken together, they make up the complete content 
of a particular given cogmtion ^d this is all that I find necessary, 
for the sake of what follows, to remark m this place 

4 The modality of judgments is a quite pecuhar function, with 
this distmguishmg charactenstic, that it contnbutes nothing to 
the content of a judgment (for besides quantity, quality, and 
relation, there is nothing more that constitutes the content of a 
judgment), but concerns itself only with the value of the copula 
m relation to thought m general Problematical judgments are 
those m which the affirmation or negation is accepted as merely 
possible (ad hbttum) In the assertoncal, we regard the proposition 
as real (true) , m the apodeictical, we look on it as necessary ^ Thus 
the two judgments (antecedens et consequens'^, the relation of which 
constitutes a hypothetical judgment, likewise those (the members 
of the division) m whose reaprocity the disjunctive consists^ are 
only problematical. In the example above given, the proposition, 
‘There exists perfect justice,' is not stated assertonc^ly, but as 
an ad hbttum judgment, which someone may choose to adopt, 
and the consequence alone is assertoncal. Hence such judgments 
may be obviously false, and yet, taken problematically, be con- 

^ Jxist as if thought were hi the fbcst instance a function of the understanding, 
in the second, of judgment, in the tiord, of reason A remark which will be 
explained in the sequel 
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ditions of our cognition of the truth Thus the proposition, 
'^The world exists only by blind chance,’ is in the disjunctive judg- 
ment of problematical import only that is to say, one may accept 
it for the moment, and it helps us (hke the mdication of the wrong 
road among all the roads that one can take) to find out the true 
proposition The problematical proposition is, therefore, that 
which expresses only logical possibihty (which is not objective), 
that is, It expresses a free choice to admit the vahdity of such a 
proposition — a merely arbitrary reception of it into the under- 
standmg The assertoncal speaks of logical reahty or truth, as, 
for example, m a hypothetical syllogism, the antecedens presents 
Itself m a problematical form m tiie major, in an assertoncal form 
m the mtnor, and it shows that the proposition is m harmony with 
the laws of the understandmg The apodeictical proposition 
cogitates the assertoncal as determmed by these very laws of the 
understandmg, consequently as affirmmg a fnori, and in this 
manner it expresses logical necessity. Now because all is here 
gradually mcorporated with the understandmg — ^inasmuch as m 
the first place we judge problematically, then accept assertoncally 
our judgment as true, l^tly, afiirm it as mseparably united with 
the understandmg, that is, as necessary and apodeictical — ^we may 
safely reckon these three functions of modality as so many momenta 
of thought 

Sect. III. Of the Pure Conceptions of the Understanding, or Categories 

§6 

General logic, as has been repeatedly said, makes abstraction of 
all content of cognition, and expects to receive representations 
from some other quarter, in order, by means of analysis, to convert 
them into conceptions On the contrary, transcendental logic has 
lymg before it the manifold content of a prion sensibihty, which 
transcendental aesthetic presents to it m order to give matter to 
the pure conceptions of the imderstandmg, without which transcen- 
dental logic would have no content, and be therefore utterly void. 
Now space and time contam an infimte diversity of determinations ^ 
of pure a pnorz mtuition, but are nevertheless the condition of the 
mmd’s receptivity, imder which alone it can obtam representations 
of objects, and winch, consequently, must always affect the con- 
ception of these objects But the spontaneity of thought requires 
that thus diversity be examined after a certain maimer, received 

5 Kant employs the words McmmgfaUiges, Mann%gfa!t%gks%t, mdifferently, 
for the infinitude of the possible determination of matter, of an intuitim 
(such as that of space), etc — Tr 
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into the mind, and connected, m order afterwards to form a 
cogmtion out of it. This process I call synthesis 

By the word synthesis, m its most general signification, I under- 
stand the process of joming different representations to each other, 
and of comprehendmg their diversity m one cogmtion This 
synthesis is pure when the diversity is not given empincally but 
a priori (as that m space and time) Our representations must be 
given previously to any analysis of them, and no conceptions can 
anse, qwad their content, analytically But the synthesis of a 
diversity (be it given a prion or empirically) is the first requisite 
for the production of a cognition, which m its beginning, mdeed, 
may be crude and confused, and therefore m need of analysis — 
still, synthesis is that by which alone the elements of our cogmtions 
are collected and united mto a certain content, consequently it is 
the first thing on which we must fix our attention, if we wish to 
investigate the ongm of our knowledge. 

SjTithesis, generally speaking, is, as we shall afterwards see, the 
mere operation of the imagmation — blmd but mdispensable 
function of the soul, without which we should have no cogmtion 
whatever, but of the working of which we are seldom even consaous. 
But to reduce this synthesis to conceptions, is a function of the 
understanding, by means of which we attain to cognition, m the 
proper meanmg of the term 

i^re synthesis, represented generally, gives us the pure conception 
of the understanding But by this pure s3mthesis, I mean that 
which rests upon a basis of a priori synthetical umty Thus, our 
numeration (and this is more observable m large numbers) is a 
S3mthesis according to conceptions, because it takes place accordmg 
to a common basis of umty (for example, the decade) By means 
of this conception, therefore, the umty in the synthesis of the 
manifold becomes necessary. 

By means of analysis different representations are brought under 
one conception — ^an operation of which general logic treats. On 
the other hand, the duty of transcendental logic is to reduce to 
conceptions, not representations, but the pure synthesis of reprc^ 
sentations. The first thing whidi must be given to us m order to 
the a priori cognition of all objects, is the diversity of the pure 
intuition; the synthesis of this diversity by means of the imagmar 
tion IS the second; but this gives, as yet, no cognition The con- 
ceptions whKsh give umty to this pure sjmthesis, and winch consist 
solely in the representation of this wcessary synthetical umty, 
furnish the third requisite for the cogmUon of an object, and these 
conceptions are given by the understanding. 
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Tha same function which gives umty to the different representa- 
tion m a judgment, gives also umty to the mere synthesis of different 
representations in an mtuition, and this umty we call the pure 
conception of the understanding Thus, the same understandmg, 
and by the same operations, whereby m conceptions, by means of 
analytical umty, it produced the logical form of a judgment, 
introduces, by means of the sjmthetical unity of the manifold m 
mtuition, a transcendental content mto its representations, on which 
account they are called pure conceptions of the understandmg, 
and they apply a prion to objects, a result not withm the power 
of general logic ^ 

In this manner, there anse exactly so many pure conceptions of 
the understandmg, applying a prion to objects of intuition in 
general, as there are logical functions m all possible judgments 
For there is no other function or faculty existmg m the understand- 
ing besides those enumerated m that table These conceptions we 
shall, with Aristotle, call categones, our purpose bemg ongmally 
identical with his, notwithstandmg the great difference in the 
execution 

Table of the Categories 

I 2 

Of Quantity Of Quality 

Umty Reality 

Plurality Negation 

Totality Limitation 

3 

Of Relation 

Of Inherence and Subsistence (substantia et accidens) 

Of Causahty and Dependence (cause and effect) 

Of Commimity (reciprocity between the agent and patient) 

4 

Of Modahty 

Possibility — ^Impossibihty 
Existence — Non-existence 
Necessity — Contmgence 

This, then, is a catalogue of all the ongmally pure conceptions 
of the synthesis which the understanding contams a priori, and 
these conceptions alone entitle it to be called a pure imderstanding; 

^ Only because this is beyond the sphere of logic proper. Kant’s remark 
IS unnecessary — Tr 
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inasmuch as only by them it can render the manifold of intuition 
conceivable, in other words, think an object of intuition This 
division IS made systematically from a common prmciple, namely^ 
the faculty of judgment (which is just the same as the power of 
thought), and has not ansen rhapsodically from a search at hap- 
hazard after pure conceptions, respectmg the fuU number of whidi 
we never could be certain, inasmuch as we employ mduction alone 
m our search, without considering that m this way we can never 
understand wherefore precisely these conceptions, and none others, 
abide in the pure understanding It was a design worthy of an 
acute thinker like Anstotle, to search for these fundamental con- 
ceptions ^ Destitute, however, of any guidmg principle, he picked 
them up just as they occurred to him, and at itot hunted out ten, 
which he called categories (^edica'^nents). Afterwards he beheved 
that he had discovered five others, which were added under the 
name of fast predicaments But his catalogue still remamed 
defective Besides, there are to be found among them some of 
the modes of pure sensibihty {quando^ vbi^ situsy also prius^ stmul), 
and hkewise an empincal conception (jnotus ) — ^which can by no 
means belong to this genealogical register of the pure understanding 
Moreover, there are deduced conceptions {actio ^ passto) enumerated 
among the ongmal conceptions, and of the latter, some are 
entirely wantmg 

With regard to these, it is to be remarked, that the categones, 
as the true primitive conceptions of the pure understandmg, have 
also their pure deduced conceptions, which, in a complete system 
of transcendental philosophy, must by no means be passed over, 

^ * It IS a senous error to imagine that, m his Categones, Anstotle proposed, 
like Kant, ** an analysis of the elements of human reason*” The ends proposed 
by the two philosophers were different, even opposed In their several 
Categones, Anstotle attempted a synthesis of things in then multiplicity — a 
classmcation of objects real, but m relation to thought, Kant, an analysis of 
mind m its umty — a dissection of thought, pure, but m relation to its objects 
The predicaments of Anstotle are thus objective, of things as understood, 
those of Kant subjective, of the mind as understandmg The former are 
results a posUrtort — the creations of abstraction and generahzation, the 
latter, anticipations a pru>r% — the conditions of those acts themselves It is 
true, that as the one scheme exhibits the unity of thought diverging into 
plurality, m appliance to its objects, and as the other exhibits the multiphcity 
of these objects convergmg towards umty by the collective determination of 
thought; while, at the same time, language usually confounds the subjective 
and objective under a common term; — it is certainly true, that some elements 
m the one table comcide m name with some elements in the other. This 
comcidence is, however, only eqmvocal In reahty, the whole Kantian 
categoaes must be excluded from the Anstotelic hsl^ as mtui rattonts, m 
noUones sspundas — m short, as determinations of thought, and not genera of 
real things; while the several elements would be specially excluded, as paHtal, 
privative f transcendent,* etc — Hamilton’s (Sir W ) Essays and Dtscussims 
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though m a merely critical essay we must be contented with the 
simple mention of the fact 

* Let it be allowed me to call these pure, but deduced conceptions 
of the understanding, the predtcables ^ of the pure understandmg, 
in contradistinction to predicaments If we are in possession of 
the ongmal and primitive, the deduced and subsidiary conceptions 
can easily be added, and the genealogical tree of the understandmg 
completely delineated. As my present aim is not to set forth a 
complete system, but merely the pnnaples of one, I reserve this 
task for another time. It may be easily executed by any one who 
will refer to the ontological manuals, and subordinate to the category 
of causality, for example, the predicables of force, action, passion ; to 
that of community, those of presence and resistance , to the categones 
of modahty, those of origination, extmction, change ; and so with the 
rest The categones combined with the modes of pure sensibihty, or 
with one another, afford a great number of deduced a prton con- 
ceptions, a complete enumeration of which would be a useful and 
not unpleasant, but m this place a perfectly dispensable occupation. 

I purposely omit the definitions of the categones in this treatise. 
I shall analyse these conceptions only so far as is necessary for 
the doctrme of method, which is to form a part of this cntique. 
In a system of pure reason, definitions of them would be with 
justice demanded of me, but to give them here would only hide 
from our view the mam aim of our mvestigation, at the same time 
raising double and objections, the consideration of which, without 
injustice to our mam purpose, may be very well postponed till 
another opportunity. Meanwhffe, it ought to be suffiaently dear, 
from the httle we have already said on this subject, that the 
formation of a complete vocabiilary of pure conceptions, accom- 
panied by all the requisite explanations, is not orJy a possible, 
but an easy undertaking. The compartments already exist; it is 
only necessary to fill them up, and a systematic topic hke the 
present, mdicates with perfect preasion the proper plac^e to which 
each conception belongs, while it readily points out any that have not 
yet been filled up. 

§ 7 

Our table of the categones suggests considerations of some 
importance, which may perhaps have significant results m regard 

^ The predicables of Kant are qmte difEerent from those of Anstotle and 
ancient and modem logicians The five predicables axe of a logical, and not, 
hke those of Kant, of a metaphysico-ontological import. They were enounced 
as a complete enumeration of all the possible modes of predication. Kant's 
predicables, on the contrary, do not possess this merely formal and logical 
character, but have a real or metaphysical content — Tr 
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to the saentific form of all rational cognitions For, that this 
table IS useful in the theoretical part of philosophy, nay, indis- 
pensable for the sketching of the complete plan of a science, so 
far as that science rests upon conceptions a pytort, and for dividing 
It mathematically, according to fixed prmaples, is most manifest 
from the fact that it contains all the elementary conceptions of 
the understandmg, nay, even the form of a system of these m the 
understandmg itself, and consequently mdicates all the momenta, 
and also the mtemal arrangement of a projected speculative saence, 
as I have elsewhere shown ^ Here follow some of these observations 

I This table, which contams four classes of conceptions of the 
understandmg, may, m the first mstance, be divided into two 
classes, the &st of which relates to objects of mtmtion — ^pure as 
well as empincal, the second, to the existence of these objects, 
either m relation to one another, or to the understandmg. 

The former of these classes of categories I would entitle the 
mathemattcdl, and the latter the dynamical categories The former, 
as we see, has no correlates , these are only to be found m the second 
class This difference must have a ground in the nature of the 
human understandmg 

n The number of the categories m each class is always the 
same, namely, three — k fact which also demands some considera- 
tion, because m all other cases division a priori through conceptions 
is necessarily dichotomy It is to be added, that the third category 
m each triad always anses from the combmation of the second 
with the first. 

Thus Totahty is nothmg else but Plurality contemplated as 
Unity, Limitation is merely Reahty conjoined with Negation, 
Commumty is the Causality of a Substance, reciprocally deter- 
mining, and determined by other substances, and finally, Necessity 
IS nothmg but Existence, which is given through the Possibihty 
Itself.^ Let It not be supposed, however, that the third category 
IS merely a deduced, and not a primitive conception of the pure 
understandmg For the conjunction of the first and second, m 
order to produce the third conception, requires a particular 
function of the understandmg, which is by no means identical 
with those which are exercised m the first and second. Thus, the 
conception of a number (which belongs to the category of Totality) 
IS not always possible, where the conceptions of multitude and 
unity exist (for example, in the representation of the infinite) 

^ In the Metaphysical Principles of Natural Saence 

* Kant's meaning is A necessary existence is an existence whose existence 
Is given m the very possibihty of its existence — Tr 
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Or^ if I conjoin the conception of a cause with that of a substance, 
it does not follow that the conception of tnflttence, that is, how 
one substance can be the cause of something in another substance, 
will be understood from that Thus it is evident, that a particular 
act of the understanding is here necessary; and so in the other 
mstances 

III With respect to one category, namely, that of commumty, 
which is found m the third class, it is not so easy as with the 
others to detect its accordance with the form of the disjunctive 
judgment which corresponds to it m the table of the logical 
functions 

In order to assure ourselves of this accordance, we must observe : 
that m every disjunctive judgment, the sphere of the judgment 
(that IS, the complex of all that is contained m it) is represented 
as a whole divided mto parts; and, smce one part cannot be con- 
tamed in the other, they are cogitated as co-ordmated with, not 
subordmated to each other, so that they do not determine each 
other unilaterally, as m a linear senes, but reciprocally, as m an 
aggregate — (if one member of the division is posited, aU the rest 
are excluded, and conversely). 

Now a like coimection is cogitated m a whole of thmgs, for one 
thing is not subordmated, as effect, to another as cause of its 
existence, but, on the contra^, is co-ordmated contemporaneously 
and reaprocally, as a cause in relation to the determination of the 
others (for example, m a body — ^the parts of which mutually attract 
and repel each other) And this is an entirely different kmd of 
connection from that which we find in the mere relation of the 
cause to the effect (the prmaple to the consequence), for in such a 
connection the consequence does not m its turn determine the 
prmaple, and therefore does not constitute, with the latter, a 
whole — ^just as the Creator does not with the world make up a 
whole. The process of understandmg by which it represents to 
itself the sphere of a divided conception, is employed also when 
we think of a thmg as divisible, and, in the same manner as the 
members of the division m the former exclude one another, and 
yet are connected m one sphere, so the understanding represents 
to itself the parts of the latter, as havmg— each of them — ^an 
existence (as substances), independently of the others, and yet as 
united m one whole. 


|8 

In the transcendental philosophy of the anaents there exists 
one more leadmg division, which contams pure conceptions of the 
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understanding, and which, although not numbered among the 
categones, ought, accordmg to them, as conceptions a pricrtj to 
be vahd of objects. But m this case they would augment the 
number of the categories; which cannot be These are set forth 
m the proposition^ so renowned among the schoolmen — ^Quodhhet 
ens est unum, verum, bonum ' Now, though the inferences from 
this prmaple were mere tautological propositions, and though it is 
allowed only by courtesy to retain a place m modem metaphysics, 
yet a thought which mamtained itself for such a length of time, 
however empty it seems to be, deserves an mvestigation of its 
ongm, and justifies the conjecture that it must be grounded m 
some law of the understanding, which, as is often the case, has 
only been erroneously mterpreted. These pretended transcendental 
predicates are, m fact, nothmg but logic^ requisites and criteria 
of all cogmtion of objects, and they employ, as the basis for this 
cogmtion, the categones of Quantity, namely. Unity, Plurahty, 
and Totality But these, which must be taken as matenal condi- 
tions, that IS, as belonging to the possibility of things themselves, 
they employed merely in a form^ signification, as belongmg to 
the logical requisites of all cogmtion, and yet most unguardedly 
changed these criteria of thought mto properties of objects, as 
thmgs m themselves. Now, m every cognition of an object, there 
IS unity of conception, which may be called quahtaitm unity, so 
far as by this term we understand only the umty in our connection 
of the manifold, for example, umty of the theme m a play, an 
oration, or a story Secondly, there is truth m respect of the 
deductions from it. The more true deductions we have from 
a given conception, the more criteria of its objective reality This 
we might call the qualitative plurality of characteristic marks, 
which belong to a conception as to a common foundation, but are 
not cogitated as a quantity m it. Thirdly, there is perfection — 
which consists in this, that the plurality falls back upon the umty 
of the conception, and accords completely with that conception, 
and with no other This we may denominate qualitative complete- 
ness, Hence it is evident that these logical criteria of the possibility 
of cognation are merely the three categones of Quantity modified 
and transformed to suit an unauthorized manner of applying 
them- That is to say, the three categories, m which the unity m 
the production of the quantum must be homogeneous throughout, 
are transformed solely with a view to the connection of hetero- 
geneous parts of cognition m one act of consciousness, by means of 
the quality of the cogmtion, which is the principle of that connection. 
Thus the criterion of the possibility of a conception (not of its 
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object) IS the defimtion of it, m which the unity of the conception, 
the truth of all that may be immediately deuced from it, and 
finally, the completeness of what has been thus deduced, constitute 
the requisites for the reproduction of the whole conception Thus 
also, the criterion or test of an h3q)othesis is the mtelligibility of 
the received principle of explanation, or its unity (without help from 
any subsidiary hypothesis) — ^the truth of our deductions from it 
(consistency with each other and wnth experience) — and lastly, the 
completeness of the principle of the explanation of these deductions, 
which refer to neither more nor less than what was admitted m 
the h3q>othesis, restormg analytically and a posterioft^ what was 
cogitated synthetically and a prtart By the conceptions, there- 
fore, of Unity, Truth, and Perfection, we have made no addition 
to the transcendental table of the categones, which is complete 
without them. We have, on the contrary, merely employed the 
three categones of quantity, setting aside their application to 
objects of expenence, as general logical laws of the consistency of 
cogmtzon with itself ^ 


Analytic of Conceptions 
CHAPTER II 

OF THE DEDUCTION OF THE PURE CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING 

Sect I Of the Pnnctples of a Transcendental Deduction tn general 

§9 

Teachers of jurisprudence, when speakmg of rights and daims, 
distinguish m a cause the question of nght (gutd jurts) from the 
question of fact (qmdfacti)^ and while they demand proof of both, 
they give to the proof of the former, which goes to establish right 
or claim m law, the name of Deduction Now we make use of a 

1 Kant’s mearung in the foregoing chapter is this These three conceptions 
of unity f truth, ana goodness, apphed as predicates to things, are the three 
categones of quantity under a cUfEerent form These three categones have 
an munediate relation to things, as phenomena, without them we could form 
no conceptions of external objects But in the above-mentioned proposition 
they are changed mto logical conditions of thought, and then unwittingly 
transformed into properties of things in themselves These conceptions axe 
properly logical or formal, and not metaphysical or matenaL The three 
categories are quantitative, these conceptions, quahtative They axe logical 
conaitions employed as metaphysical conceptions — one of the very commonest 
errors in the sphere of mental science — Tr 
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great number of empirical conceptions, without opposition from 
any one, and consider ourselves, even without any attempt at 
deduction, justified m attachmg to them a sense, and a supposi- 
titious signification, because we have always expenence at hand 
to demonstrate their objective reahty There exist also, however, 
usurped conceptions, such as fortune^ Joie^ which circulate with 
almost universal mdulgence, and yet are occasionally challenged 
by the question, quid juris ? In sxichi cases, we have great difficulty 
in discovermg any deduction for these terms, inasmuch as we 
cannot produce any manifest ground of right, either from expenence 
or from reason, on which the claim to employ them can be founded 

Among the many conceptions, which make up the very vanegated 
web of human cognition, some are destined for pure use a priorty 
mdepenjdent of all expenence, and their title to be so employed 
always requires a deduction, masmuch as, to justify such use of 
them, proofs from expenence are not sufficient, but it is necessary 
to know how these conceptions can apply to objects without bemg 
denved from expenence I term, therefore, an explanation of the 
manner m which conceptions can apply a pnart to objects, the 
transcendental deduction of conceptions, and I distmguish it from 
the empirical deduction, which indicates the mode m which a 
conception is obtamed through experience and reflection thereon, 
consequently, does not concern itself with the nght, but only with 
the fact of our obtammg conceptions m such and such a manner 
We have already seen that we are m possession of two perfectly 
different kmds of conceptions, which nevertheless agree with each 
other m this, that they both apply to objects completely a pnon. 
These are the conceptions of space and time as forms of sensibility, 
and the categories as pure conceptions of the understanding. To 
attempt an empincal deduction of either of these classes would be 
labour in vam, because the distmguishmg charactenstic of their 
nature consists m this, that they apply to their objects, without 
having borrowed anything from expenence towards the representa- 
tion of them Consequently, if a deduction of these conceptions 
IS necessary, it must always be transcendental. 

Meanwhile, with respect to these conceptions, as with respect to 
all our cognition, we certainly may discover in experience, if not 
the prmciple of their possibility, yet the occasioning causes ^ of 
their production It will be found that the impressions of sense 
give tJie first occasion for bringing into action the whole faculty 
of cognition, and for the production of expenence, which contains 
two very dissimilar elements, namely, a matter for cognition, 
^ Golegenheitsursaclieii 
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given by the senses^ and a certain form for the arrangement of this 
matter, arismg out of the inner fountain of pure mtuition and 
thought, and these, on occasion given by sensuous impressions, 
are called into exercise and produce conceptions Such an investi- 
gation mto the first efiorts of our faculty of cogmtion to mount 
from particular perceptions to general conceptions, is undoubtedly 
of great utility, and we have to thank the celebrated Locke, for 
having first opened the way for this inquiry. But a deduction of 
the pure a 'priori conceptions of course never can be made in this 
way, seemg that, m regard to their future employment, which 
must be entirely independent of experience, they must have a 
far different certificate of birth to show from that of a descent 
from experience This attempted physiological derivation, which 
cannot properly be called deduction, because it relates merely to 
a qtiaestio facti, I shall entitle an explanation of the possession of a 
pure cogmtion It is therefore manifest that there can only be a 
transcendental deduction of these conceptions, and by no means 
an empirical one, also, that all attempts at an empirical deduction, 
m regard to pure a prion conceptions, are vam, and can only be 
made by one who does not understand the altogether peculiar 
nature of these cognitions 

But although it is admitted that the only possible deduction of 
pure a prion cognition is a transcendental deduction, it is not, for 
that reason, perfectly manifest that such a deduction is absolutely 
necessary We have already traced to their sources the concep- 
tions of space and time, by means of a transcendental deduction, 
and we have explamed and deterrmned their objective validity 
a prion Geometry, nevertheless, advances steaddy and securely 
m the province of pure a prion cogmtions, without needing to ask 
from Philosophy any certificate as to the pure and legitimate origin 
of Its fundamental conception of space But the use of the con- 
ception m this science extends only to the external world of sense, 
the pure form of the mtuition of which is space, and in world, 
therefore, all geometrical cogmtion, because it is founded upon 
a prion intuition, possesses immediate evidence, and the objects 
of this cogmtion are given a pnori (as regards their form) m mtuition 
by and through the cogmtion itself ^ With the pure conceptions 
of Understand!!^, on the contrary, commences the absolute 
necessity of seeking a transcendental deduction, not only of these 

^ Kant’s meaning is The objects of cognition in Geometry — angles, hnes, 
hgnres, and the like — are not dinerent from the act of cogmtion which produces 
them, except m thought The object does not exist but while we think it — 
does not exist apart from out thinking it The act of thmkmg and the object 
of thmkmg, are but one thing regarded from two different pomts of view — Tr 
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conceptions themselves, but likewise of space, because, inasmuch 
as they make affirmations ^ concemmg objects not by means of the 
predicates of mtuition and sensibility, but of pure thought a prion, 
they apply to objects without any of the conditions of sensibihty 
Besides, not bemg founded on experience, they are not presented 
with any object m a pnort mtuition upon which, antecedently to 
experience, they might base their synthesis Hence results, not 
only doubt as to the objective validity and proper limits of their 
use, but that even our conception of space is rendered equivocal, 
masmuch as we are very ready with the aid of the categories, to 
carry the use of this conception beyond the conditions of sensuous 
mtuition — and for this reason, we have already found a transcen- 
dental deduction of it needful The reader, then, must be quite 
convmced of the absolute necessity of a transcendental deduction, 
before takmg a smgle step m the field of pure reason, because 
otherwise he goes to work blindly, and after he has wandered about 
m all directions, returns to the state of utter ignorance from which 
he started He ought, moreover, clearly to recognize beforehand, 
the unavoidable difficulties m his undertakmg, so that he may not 
afterwards complam of the obscurity m which the subject itself is 
deeply involved, or become too soon impatient of the obstacles m 
his path; because we have a choice of only two thmgs — -either at 
once to give up all pretensions to knowledge beyond the himts of 
possible experience, or to bring this critical mvestigation to 
completion. 

We have been able, with very little trouble, to make it com- 

have been compelled to adopt a conjectural reading here All the 
editions of the Crvttk der rem&^ Vernunft, both those pubhsh^ during Kant’s 
lifetime, and those published by various editors after ms death, have $te 
von Gegenstdnden . redet But it is quite plain that the sie is the pronoun 
for d$e reme Verstandeshegnffe, and we ought, therefore, to read reden In 
the same sentence, all the editions (except Hartenstein’s) insert d/ie after the 
first und^ which makes nonsense In page 89 also, sentence beginning *For 
that objects,* I have altered ^ synthettschen EinstcM des Denkens* mto *syn~ 
fhe^chen Einhett ’ And m page 91, sentence beginning, ii evident,* 
we find erste Bedmgung hegen * Some suesh word as muss is plainly to 
be imderstood. 

Indeed, I have not found a single edition of the Cnteaue trustworthy* 
Kant must not have been very careful m his correction of the press Those 
published by editors after Kant’s death seem in most cases to follow Kant’s 
own editions closely That by Rosenkranz is perhaps the bestj and he has 
cOnrected a number of Kant’s errors But although I have adopted several 
uncommon and also conjectural readmgs, I have not done so hastily or lightly 
It IS only after diligent comparison of all the editions I could gam access to, 
that I have altered the common reading, while a conjectural reading has been 
adopted oidiy when It was quite clear that the reading of every emtion was 
a nnsprmt 

Other eiroirs, occurtin^ previously to t^sose menti<med above, have been, 
and others after them wiu^, corrected m snjence * — Tr 
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prehensible how the conceptions of space and time, although 
a prtort cognitions, must necessarily apply to external objects, and 
render a synthetical cogmtion of these possible, md^endently of 
all experience For inasmuch as only by means of such pure form 
of sensibility an object can appear to us, that is, be an object of 
empirical mtuition, space and time are pure intuitions, which contam 
a prtort the condition of the possibility of objects as phenomena, and 
an a priori synthesis m these mtuitions possesses objective vahdity. 

On the other hand, the categories of the understanding do not 
represent the conditions under which objects are given to us m 
mtuition, objects can consequently appear to us without neces- 
sarily coimectmg themselves with these, and consequently without 
any necessity bmdmg on the understandmg to contam a prtort the 
conditions of these objects Thus we find ourselves mvolved m 
a difficulty which did not present itself m the sphere of sensibility, 
that IS to say, we cannot discover how the subjective conditions of 
thought can hme objective validity^ m other words, can become 
conditions of the possibility of all cognition of objects; for 
phenomena may certainly be given to us m mtuition without any 
help from the functions of the understandmg Let us take, for 
example, the conception of came^ which mdicates a pecuhar kind 
of synthesis, namely, that with something. A, somethmg entirely 
different, B, is connected accoxdmg to a law. It is not a prtort 
manifest why phenomena should contam anjrthing of this kind 
(we are of course debarred from appealmg for proof to expenence, 
for the objective validity of this conception must be demonstrated 
a priori), and it hence remams doubtful a prion, whether such a 
conception be not quite void, and without any corresponding 
object among phenomena For that objects of sensuous intuition 
must correspond to the formal conditions of sensibility existmg 
a prion m the mind, is quite evident, from the fact that without 
these they could not be objects for us; but that they must also 
correspond to the conditions which understandmg requires for the 
synthetical unity of thought, is an assertion, the grounds for which 
are not so easily to be discovered For phenomena might be so 
constituted as not to correspond to the conditions of the unity 
of thought, and all thmgs might he m such confusion, that, for 
example, nothmg could be met with m the sphere of phenomena 
to suggest a law of synthesis, and so correspond to the conception 
of cause and effect, so that this conception would be quite void, 
null, and without significance Phenomena would^ neverthdiess 
contmue to present objects to our mtuition, for mere intuition does 
not m any respect stand m need of the functions of thought. 
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If we thought to free ourselves from the labour of these investiga- 
tions by saymg ^Experience is constantly ofienng us examples 
of the relation of cause and eJffect in phenomena, and presents us 
with abundant opportumty of abstractmg the conception of cause, 
and so at the same time of corroboratmg the objective validity of 
this conception;^ we should m this case be overlookmg the fact, 
that the conception of cause cannot arise m this way at all, that, 
on the contrary, it must either have an a prtort basis in the under- 
standing, or be rejected as a mere chimera For this conception 
demands that somethmg, A, should be of such a nature, that 
something else, B, should follow from it necessarily, and according 
to an absolutdy universal law We may certainly collect from 
phenomena a law, accordmg to which this or that usually happens, 
but the element of necessity is not to be found in it Hence it is 
evident that to the synthesis of cause and effect belongs a digmty, 
which IS utterly wantmg m any empirical synthesis, for it is no 
mere mechamcal synthesis, by means of addition, but a dynamical 
one, that is to say, the effect is not to be cogitated as merely annexed 
to the cause, but as posited by and through the cause, and resulting 
from It The strict umversahty of this law never can be a character- 
istic of empirical lavrs, which obtam through induction only a 
comparative umversahty, that is, an extended range of practical 
apphcation* But the pure conceptions of the understandmg would 
entirely lose all their peculiar character, if we treated them merely 
as the productions of experience 


Transition to the Transcenuental Deduction of the 
Categories 

§ 10 

There are only two possible ways in which synthetical representa- 
tion and Its objects can coincide with and relate necessarily to each 
other, and, as it were, meet together Either the object alone makes 
the representation possible, or the representation alone makes the 
object possible. In the former case, the relation between them is 
only empirical, and an a prtort representation is impossible And 
this is the case with phenomena, as r^ards that m them which is 
referable to mere sensation. In the latter case — ^although repre- 
sentation alone (for of its causahty, by means of the will, we do not 
here speak) does not produce the object as to its existence, it must 
nevertheless be a priori determinative in regard to the object, if 
it IS only by means of the representation that we can cognize 
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aii3^hmg as an object Now there are only two conditions of the 
possibility of a cognition of objects, firstly, Intutiton, by means of 
which the object, though only as phenomenon, is given, secondly. 
Conception^ by means of which the object which corresponds to 
this mtuition is thought But it is evident from what has been 
said on aesthetic, that the first condition, under which alone objects 
can be intuited, must in fact exist, as a formal basis for them, 
a priori in the mind With this formal condition of sensibihty, 
therefore, all phenomena necessarily correspond, because it is 
only through it that they can be phenomena at all, that is, 
can be empirically intuited and given Now the question is, 
whether there do not exist a prion m the mmd, conceptions of 
understanding also, as conditions under which alone something, 
if not mtuited, is yet thought as object If this question be 
answered m the affirmative, it follows that all empirical cognition 
of objects IS necessarily conformable to such conceptions, smce, 
if they are not presupposed, it is impossible that anythmg can be 
an object of experience Now all experience contains, besides the 
mtuition of the senses through which an object is given, a conception 
also of an object that is given m intuition Accordmgly, concept 
tions of objects in general must lie as a priori conditions at the 
foundation of all empirical cognition, and consequently, the objec- 
tive validity of the categories, as a prion conceptions, will rest 
upon this^ that experience (as far as regards the form of thought) 
IS possible only by their means For in that case they apply 
necessarily and a pnon to objects of expenence, because only 
through them can an object of experience be thought 

The whole aim of the transcendental deduction of all a prion 
conceptions is to show that these conceptions are a pnon con- 
ditions of the possibility of all expenence Conceptions which 
afford us the objective foundation of the possibility of expenence, 
are for that very reason necessary But the analysis of the expen- 
ences m which they are met with is not deduction, but only an 
illustration of them, because from expenence they could never 
derive the attribute of necessity Without their original applica- 
bility and rdation to all possible experience, m whidi all objects 
of cognition present themselves, the relation of the categories to 
objects, of whatever nature, would be quite incomprehensible 
Hie celebrated Locke, for want of due reflection on these points, 
and because he met with pure conceptions of the understanding m 
expenence, sought also to deduce them from expenence, and yet 
proceeded so inconsequently as to attempt, with their aid, to arrive 
at cogmtions which lie far beyond the limits of aU expenence 
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David Hume perceived that, to reader this possible, it was necessary 
that the conceptions should have an a pnort origin. But as he 
could not explam how it was possible that conceptions which are 
not connected with each other m the understandmg, must never- 
theless be thought as necessarily connected in the object — and it 
never occurred to him that the understandmg itself might, perhaps, 
by means of these conceptions, be the author of the experience 
in which its objects were presented to it — ^he was forced to denve 
these conceptions from experience, that is, from a subjective 
necessity arismg from repeated association of experiences errone- 
ously considered to be objective — one word, from ^hahtt ’ But 
he proceeded with perfect consequence, and declared it to be 
impossible with such conceptions and the prmciples arismg from 
them, to o-verstep the limits of expenence The empirical deriva- 
tion, however,^ which both of these philosophers attnbuted to these 
conceptions, cannot possibly be reconciled with the fact that we do 
possess scientific a pnori cognitions, namely, those of pure mathe- 
matics and gmeral physics 

The former of these two celebrated men opened a wide door to 
extravagance — (for if reason has once undoubted right on its side, 
it will not allow itself to be confined to set limits, by vague recom- 
mendations of moderation), the latter gave himself up entirely to 
scepticism — a natural consequence, after having discovered, as he 
thought, that the faculty of cognition was not trustworthy. We 
now intend to make a trial whether it be not possible s^ely to 
conduct reason between these two rocks, to ass%n her determinate 
limits, and yet leave open for her the entire sphere of her legitimate 
activity 

I shall merely premise an explanation of what the categories are. 
They are conceptions of an object m general, by means of which its 
intuition IS contemplated as detenmned m relation to one of the 
logical functions of judgment The following will make this plain. 
The function of the categorical judgment is that of the relation of 
subject to predicate, for example, in the proposition: ‘All bodies 
are divisible ^ But m regard to the merely logical use of the 
understandmg, it still remains xmdetermined to which of these two 
conceptions belongs the function of subject, and to which that of 
predicate. For we could also say: ‘^me divisible is a body.' 
But the category of substance, when the conception of a body is 
brought pnder it, determines that, and its empirical intuition in 
expe^^ence must be contemplated always as subject, and never as 
mere predicate And so with all the other categories. 
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Deduction of the pure Conceptions of the Understanding 

SECTION II 

Transcendental Deduction of the pure Conceptions of the 

Understanding 

§ II 

Of the Posstbihty of a Conjimciton of the mamfold represmtations 

given by Sense 

The manifold content in our representations can be given m an 
mtuition which is merely sensuous — m other words^ is nothing but 
susceptibility j and the form of this mtuition can exist a priori 
m our faculty of representation, without being anythmg else but 
the mode in which the subject is affected But the conjunction 
{conjunctio) of a manifold m mtuition never can be given us by the 
senses, it cannot therefore be contamed m the pure form of sensuous 
mtuition, for it is a spontaneous act of the faculty of rq^reseacitation. 
And as we must, to distinguish it from sensibility, entitle this 
faculty understandings so all conjunction — ^whether consotous or 
unccmscious, be it of the manifold m intuition, sensuous or nonr 
sensuous, or of several conceptaons — is an act of the understandmg. 
To this act we shall give the general appdlation of synthesis, there- 
by to mdicate,at the same time, that we cannot represent anything 
as conjomed m the object without having previously conjorned it 
ourselves. Of all mental notions, that of conjunction is the only 
one which cannot be given through objects, but can be originated 
only by the subject itseLf, because it is an act of its purely spon- 
taneous activity. The reader will easily enough perceive that the 
possibihty of conjunction must be grounded in the very nature of 
this act, and that it must be equally valid for all conjunction, and 
that analysis, which appears to be its contrary, must, neverthele^, 
always faesuppose it; for where the understandmg has not pre- 
vioudy conjomed, it cannot dissect or analjrse, because only as 
conjoined by it, must that which is to be analysed have been givm, 
to our faculty of representation 

But the conception of conjunction mcludes, besides the concep- 
tion of the manifold and of the sjmthesis of it, that of the umty of it 
also. Conjunction is the representation of the synthetical umty 
of mamfold ^ This idea of unity, therefore, cannot aidse out 

1 Whettier the jsepresentaticms are m themselves identical, and 
whether tme can be tbnught analyticaHy by means of and through the 
IS a question which we need not at present consider Our eonstnoasness cu the 
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of that of conjunction; much rather does that idea^ by combmmg 
itself with the representation of the manifold, render the concep- 
tion of conjunction possible This umty^ which a frtort precedes 
all conceptions of conjunction, is not the category of umty (§ 6), 
for all the categ 9 nes are based upon logical functions of judgment, 
and m these functions we already have conjunction, and conse- 
quently umty of given conceptions It is therefore evident that 
the category of umty presupposes conjunction We must there- 
fore look still higher for this unity (as qualitative, § 8),-^ m that, 
namely, which contains the ground of the unity of diverse concep- 
tions m judgments, the ground, consequently, of the possibility of 
the existence of the understanding, even m regard to its logical use 


§ 12 

Of the OrtgtnaUy Synthetical Unity of Afperception ^ 

The I think must accompany all my representations, for other- 
wise somethmg would be represented in me which could not be 
thought, m other words, the representation would either be impos- 
sible, or at least be, in relation to me, nothing That representation 
whicAi can be given previously to all thought, is called intuition 
All the diversity or manifold content of mtuition, has, therefore, a 
necessary relation to the 1 thtnk, in the subject m which this 
diversity is found But this representation, I think, is an act of 
spontaneity, that is to say, it cannot be regarded as belongmg to 
mere sensibility I call it pure apperception, in order to distinguish 
It from empirical, or primitive apperception, because it is a self- 
consciousness which, whilst It gives birth to the representation 
1 think, must necessarily be capable of accompanymg all our 
representations It is m all acts of consciousness one and the 
same, and unaccompamed by it, no representation can exist /or 
me The unity of this apperception I call the transcendental 
umty of self-consciousness, in order to indicate the possibihty of 
a prion cogmtion arising from it For the manifold representations 
which are given m an mtmtion would not aU of them be my repre- 
sentations, if they did not all belong to one self-consaousness, 

one, when we speaJk of the manifold, is always distinguishable from our 
consciousness of the other, and it is only respecting the synthesis of thi« 
(possible) consciousness that we here treat 

^ Apperception simply means consciousness But it has been considered 
better to employ this term, not only because Kant saw fit to have another 
word besides Bewusstseyn, but because the term consciousness denotes a 
statsy apperception an act of the ego; and from this alone the superiority of 
the latter is apparent — Tr 
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that iSy as my representations (even although I am not conscious 
of them as such)^ they must conform to the condition under which 
alone they can exist together in a common self-consciousness, 
because otherwise they would not all without exception belong to 
me From this primitive conjunction follow many important 
results 

For example, this umversal identity of the apperception of the 
manifold given in mtuition, contains a synthesis of representations, 
and is possible only by means of the consciousness of this synthesis. 
For the empirical consciousness which accompames different 
representations is in itself fragmentary and disunited, and without 
relation to the identity of the subject This relation, then, does 
not exist because I accompany every representation with conscious- 
ness, but because I jom one representation to another, and am 
conscious of the synthesis of them Consequently, only because 
I can connect a vanety of given representations in one conscious- 
ness, is It possible that I can represent to myself the identity of 
consciousness in these representations, in other words, the analytical 
umty of apperception is possible only under the presupposition of 
a synthetical unity ^ The thought, ‘These representations given 
m intuition, belong all of them to me,' is accordingly just the same 
as, T unite them in one self-consciousness, or can at least so unite 
them,' and although this thought is not itself the consciousness of 
the synthesis of representations, it presupposes the possibility of 
It, that is to say, for the reason alone, that I can comprehend the 
variety of my representations in one consciousness, do I call them 
my representations, for otherwise I must have as many-coloured 
and various a self as are the representations of which I am conscious. 
Synthetical unity of the manifold in mtmtions, as given a prion, 
IS therefore the foundation of the identity of apperception itself, 
which antecedes a pnori all determmate thought But the con- 
junction of representations into a conception is not to be found m 

^ All general conceptions — as such — depend, for their existence, on the 
analytical unity of consciousness* For example, when I think of red in 
general, I thereby think to myself a property which (as a characteristic mark) 
can be discovered somewhere, or can be umted with other representations, 
consequently, it is only by means of a forethought possible S3mthetical umty 
that I can think to myself the analytical A representation which is cogitated 
as common to dtfferent representations, is regarded as belonging to such as, 
besides this common representation, contam something d%fferenty consequently 
it must be previously thought m synthetical umty with other although only 
possible representations, before I can think m it the analytical umty of 
consciousness which makes it a conoepias communis And thus the synthetical 
umty of apperception is the highest pomt with which we must connect every 
operation of the imderstanding, even the whole of logic, and after it our 
transcendental philosophy, indeed, this faculty is the understanding itself* 
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objects themsdves, nor can it be, as it were, borrowed from them 
and taken up into the understandmg by perception, but it is on 
the contrary an operation of the understandmg itself, which is 
nothing more than the faculty of conjoining a frtort, and of bnngmg 
the variety of given representations under the unity of apperception 
This prmciple is the highest in all human cogmtion 

This fundamental prmciple of the necessary unity of appercep- 
tion IS mdeed an identical, and therefore analytical proposition, 
but It nevertheless explams the necessity for a synthesis of the 
manifold given m an intuition, without which the identity of self- 
consciousness would be incogitable Por the Ego, as a simple 
representation, presents us with no manifold content, only in 
mtuition, which is quite different from the representation Ego, 
can it be given us, and by means of conjunction, it is cogitated in 
one self-consciousness An understanding, m which all the mani- 
foid should be given by means of consciousness itself, would be 
intaitive; our understanding can only think, and must look for its 
intuition to sense I am, therefore, conscious of my identical 
self, in relation to all the vanety of representations given to me in 
an mtuition, because I call all of them my representations. In 
other words, I am conscious myself of a necessary a prton synthesis 
of my representations, which is called the original synthetical unity 
of apperception, under which rank all the representations presented 
to me, but that only by means of a synthesis 


§ 13 


The frtnctple of ike SynihettcdL Unity of Apperception is the highest 
prtnGtple jof all exeretse ^ ike Understanding 

The supreme prmciple of the possibility of all intuition in relation 
to sensibdity was, accordmg to our transcendental aesthetic, that 
all the manifold in intuition be subject to the formal conditions of 
Space and Time The supreme prmciple of the possibility of it 
in relation to the Understanding is. that all the manifold m it 
be subject to conditions of the ongmally synthetical Unity of 
Apperception.^ To the former of these two principles are subject 

^ Space and Time, and. all portions tSiereof, are JntuUions^ consequently 
are, mth a macmfold tor their content, single representations (See the 
Trsmscendmfal Aesfkeltc ) Consequently, they are not pure ooncepttoas, by 
means of 'winch the same consciousness is found m a great numbea: of repre- 
sentations; but, on the contrary, they are many represeatatioBs contained m 
one, the consdonsness of whten is, so to speali;, compounded The unity of 
consciQUsaess is nevertheless syfuthetical, and therefoie primitive From this 
pecuhar character of consciousness follow many important consequ^oces- 
(See § 21 J 
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all the various representations of Intuition, in so far as they are 
given to us, to the latter, in so far as they must be capable of 
conjunction in one consciousness, for without this nothing can be 
thought or cognized, because the given representations would not 
have m common the act of the apperception 1 think) and therefore 
could not be connected in one self-consciousness 

Understanding is, to speak generally, the factdty of Cognitions 
These consist in the determined relation of given representations 
to an object But an object is that, m the conception of which 
the manifold m a given mtuition is united Now all union of 
representations requires unity of consaousness m the synthesis 
of them Consequently, it is the unity of consciousness alone 
that constitutes the possibihty of representations relating to an 
object, and therefore of their objective vahdity, and of their 
becommg cogmtions, and consequently, the possibihty of the 
existence of the understanding itself 

The first pure cogmtion of miderstandmg, then, upon which is 
founded all its other exercise, and which is at the same time per- 
fectly independent of all conditions of mere sensuous intuition, is 
the pnnciple of the ongmal synthetical unity of apperception 
Thus the mere form of external sensuous mtmtion, namely, space, 
affords us, per se^ no cogmtion, it merely contributes the manifold 
in a prion mtmtion to a possible cogmtioru But, in order to cognize 
somethmg in space (for example, a line), I must draw it, and thus 
produce synthetically a determined conjimctton of the given mani- 
fold, so that the unity of this act is at the same time the umty of 
consciousness (m the conception of a hne),. and by this means 
alone is an object (a determinate space) cognized. The synthetical 
umty of consciousness is, therefore, an objective condition of all 
cogmtion, which I do not merely require m order to cognize an 
object, but to which every mtuition must nec^anly be subject^ 
m order to become an object for me; because m any other way^ 
and without this synthesis, the manifold m intuition could not be 
united m one consaousness. 

Tins proposition is, as already said, itself analytical, although it 
constitutes the synthetical umty, the condition id. all thought,, for 
it states nothing more than that ^ my representatiom m any given 
intuition must be subject to the condition which alone enables 
me to connect them, as my representation with the identical self^ 
and so to unite them sjmthefticaily m one appercepition;,. by measm 
of the general expression, I think. 

But this prinaple is not to be regarded as a prinqipte for eve^y 
possible understandmg, but only for that undexstandmg means 
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of whose pure apperception in the thought 1 am^ no manifold con- 
tent IS given The understandmg or mmd which contained the 
manifold m mtuition, m and through the act itself of its own self- 
consaousness, m other words, an understandmg by and in the 
representation of which the objects of the representation should at 
the same time exist, would not require a special act of synthesis 
of the manifold as the condition of the unity of its consciousness, an 
act of which the human understandmg, which thinks only and 
cannot mtuite, has absolute need But this principle is the first 
principle of aU the operations of our understandmg, so that we 
cannot form the least conception of any other possible understand- 
ing, either of one such as should be itself mtuition, or possess 
a sensuous intmtion, but with forms different from those of space 
and time 


§ 14 

What Objective Unity of Self-consciousness is 

It IS by means of the transcendental umty of apperception 
that all the manifold given m an mtuition is umted mto a con- 
ception of the object On this account it is called objective, and 
must be distmguished from the subjective unity of consciousness, 
which IS a determination of the internoL senses by means of which the 
said manifold m mtuition is given empincaJly to be so umted. 
Whether I can be empirically consaous of the manifold as co- 
existent or as successive, depends upon arcumstances, or empincal 
conditions Hence the empincal unity of consciousness by means 
of association of representations, itself relates to a phenomenal 
world, and is wholly contmgent On the contrary, the pure fotm 
of intuition m time, merely as an mtuition, which contains a given 
manifold, is subject to the ongmal umty of consciousness, and that 
solely by means of the necessary relation of the manifold m mtuition 
to the I ihtnk, consequently by means of the pure synthesis of the 
understanding, which lies a priori at the foundation of all empincal 
synthesis The transcendental umty of apperception is alone 
objectively valid, the empincal which we do not consider m this 
essay, and which is merely a umty deduced from the former under 
given conditions in concrete^ possesses only subjective validity. 
One person connects the notion conveyed m a word with one thmg, 
another with another thing, and the unity of consciousness m that 
which IS empirical, is, m relation to that which is given by eiqperience, 
not necessanly and umversally valid 
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§ 15 

The Logtcal Form of all Judgments consists in the Objective Unity of 
Apperception of the Conceptions contained therein 

I could never satisfy myself with the definition which logicians 
give of a judgment It is, according to them, the representation 
of a relation between two conceptions I shall not dwell here on 
the faultiness of this definition, m that it suits only for categorical 
and not for hypothetical or disjunctive judgments, these latter 
contaimng a relation not of conceptions but of judgments them- 
selves — z. blunder from which many evil results have followed^ 
It IS more important for our present purpose to observe, that this 
defimtion does not determine m what the said relation consists 

But if I mvestigate more closely the relation of given cognitions 
m every judgment, and distmguish it, as belongmg to the under- 
standing, from the relation which is produced according to laws of 
the reproductive imagmation (which has only subjective validity), 
I find that a judgment is nothing but the mode of brmging given 
cognitions imder the objective umty of apperception This is 
plain from our use of the term of relation is m judgments, m order 
to distingmsh the objective umty of given representations from the 
subjective umty For this term indicates the relation of these 
representations to the onginal apperception, and also their necessary 
unity j even although the judgment is empmcal, therefore contm- 
j^ent, as m the judgment. ‘All bodies are heavy ^ I do not mean 
by this, that these representations do necessarily belong to each 
other m empirical mtuition, but that by means of the necessary unity 
of apperception they belong to each other in the synthesis of 
mtmtions, that is to say, they belong to each other accordmg to 
prmaples of the objective determination of all our representa- 
tions, m so far as cogmtion can arise from them, ^ these pnnaples 
bemg all deduced from the mam prinaple of the transcendental 
umty of apperception. In this way alone can there arise from this 
relation o. judgment, that is, a relation which has objective validity, 
and IS perfectly chstinct from that relation of the very same 
representations which has o^ly subjective vahdity — o, relation, to 
wit, which is produced accordmg to laws of association. According 

^ The tedious doctnue of the four syllogistic figures concerns only categorical 
syllogisms, and although it is nothing more than an artifice by surreptitiously 
mtroaucmg immediate conclusions {con$equent%at tmmeduttiu) among the 
premises of a pure syllogism, to give use to an appearance of more m.oaes of 
drawing a conclusion than that m the first figure, the artifice would not have 
had much success, had not its authors succeeded m bunging categ<mcal 
judgments into eacciusive respect, as those to which all others must be r^ected 
— a doctrme, however, which, accordmg to § 5, is utterly false. 
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to these laws, I could only say 'When I hold in my hand or 
carry a body, I feel an impression of weight,' but I could not say 
'It, the body, is heavy, ' for this is tantamount to saying both these 
representations are conjoined m the object, that is, without dis- 
tinction as to the condition of the subject, and do not merely 
stand together in my perception, however frequently the perceptive 
act may be repeated 


§i6 

AU Sensuous Iniutitons are subject to the Categories^ as Conditions 
under which alone the manifold Content of them can be united tn 
one Consciousness 

The mamfold content given m a sensuous intuition comes 
necessarily under the original S3mthetical unity of apperception, 
because thereby alone is the unity of intuition possible (§ 13), 
But that act of the understandmg, by which the manifold content 
of given representations (whether mtuitions or conceptions) is 
brought under one apperception, is the logical function of judgments 
(§ 15). All the manifold, therefore, m so far as it is given in one 
empmcal intuition, is determined m relation to one of the logical 
functions of judgment, by means of which it is brought mto umon 
in one consciousness. Now the categories are nothing else than 
these functions of judgment, so far as the manifold m a given 
intuition is determined in relation to them ^ 9) Consequently, 
the mamfold m a given intuition is necessarily subject to the 
categones of the understanding 


§ 17 

Observation 

The manifold m an intuition, which I call mine, is represented 
by means of the synthesis of the understandmg, as belonging to 
the necessary unity of self-consaousness, and this takes jdace by 
means of the category ^ The category indicates accoxdm^y, that 
the empirical consciousness of a given manifold m an mtuition is 
subject to a pure self-consciousness a priori^ in the same manner 
as an empincal intuition is subject to a pure sensuous intuition, 
which IS also a prwri.^ In the above proposition, then, lies the 
beguming of a deduction of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing Now, as the categones have them ongin m the under- 

^ The proojf of tiliis rests om tite represented wttisy 0/ tnimtum, by meazss of 
wbich an object is given, and which always includes in itself a synthesis of the 
manifold to be intmtea, and also the relation of this latter to unity of 
apperception. 
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standing alone, independently of sensibility, I must m my deduction 
make abstraction of the mode m which the manifold of an empirical 
mtuition is given, in order to fix my attention exclusively on the 
unity which is brought by the understanding mto the intuition by 
means of the category. In what follows (§ 22), it will be shown 
from the mode m wluch the empincal mtuition is given m the 
faculty of sensibility, that the umty which belongs to it is no other 
than that which the category (accordmg to § 16) imposes on the 
manifold m a given intuition, and thus its a pnort validity m regard 
to all objects of sense bemg estabhshed, the purpose of our deduction 
will be fully attained 

But there is one thmg m the above demonstration, of which I 
could not make abstraction, namely, that the manifold to be 
intuited must be given previously to the S3mthesis of the under- 
standing, and mdependently of it How this takes place remains 
here undetermined For if I cogitate an understanding which 
was itself mtuitive (as, for example, a divine understanding which 
should not represent given objects, but by whose representation 
the objects themselves should be given or produced), the categories 
would possess no signification m relation to such a faculty of 
cognition. They are merely rules for an imderstanding, whose 
whole power consists m thought, that is, m the act of submitting 
the synthesis of the mamfold which is presented to it in mtuition 
from a very different quarter, to the umty of apperception j a 
faculty, therefore, which cognizes nothmg per se^ but only connects 
and arranges the material of cognition, the mtuition, namely, 
whicdi must be presented to it by means of the object. But to 
show reasons for this peculiar diaracter of our understandings, 
that it produces unity of appercepticm a prton only by means of 
categories, and a certam kmd and number thereof, is as impossible 
as to explain why we are endowed with preasely so many fimctions 
of judgment and no more, or why time and space are the only 
forms of our intuition 


§ iS 

In Cognttian, tts Appltcaiton ta Objects of Eocperience ts the only 
legittmafe use of the Category 

To thmk an object and to cognize an object are by no ineans 
the same thmg In cognition there are two elements: firstly,i the 
coocepticm, whereby an object is cogitated (the category); and, 
secondly, the mtmtion, whereby the object is giveiu For sup- 
posing that to the conception a corresponding mtuiiaon coidd not 
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be given^ it would still be a thought as regards its form^ but without 
any object^ and no cognition of anything would be possible by means 
of it^ masmuch as, so far as I knew, there existed and could exist 
nothing to which my thought could be apphed Now all intuition 
possible to us IS sensuous, consequently, our thought of an object 
by means of a pure conception of the understanding, can become 
cogmtion for us only m so far as this conception is apphed to 
objects of the senses Sensuous intuition is either pure mtuition 
(space and time) or empirical mtuition — of that which is immediately 
represented m space and time by means of sensation as real 
Through the determination of pure intuition we obtam a prtort 
cognitions of objects, as m mathematics, but only as regards their 
form as phenomena, whether there can exist thmgs which must 
be mtuited in this form is not thereby estabhshed All mathe- 
matical conceptions, therefore, are not per se cogmtion, except m 
so far as we presuppose that there exist thmgs which can only 
be represented conformably to the form of our pure sensuous 
intuition But things m space and time are given only m so far 
as they are perceptions (representations accompanied with sensa- 
tion), therefore only by empincal representation. Consequently 
the pure conceptions of the understandmg, even when they are 
apphed to mtuitions a pnort (as m mathematics), produce cogmtion 
only m so far as these (and therefore the conceptions of the under- 
standmg by means of them) can be apphed to empincal intuitions 
Consequently the categones do not, even by means of pure mtuition, 
afford us any cognition of thmgs, they can only do so m so far as 
they can be apphed to empirical intuition That is to say, the 
categones serve only to render empincal cogmtion possible But 
this is what we call expenence Consequently, m cogmtion, their 
apphcation to objects of expenence is the only legitimate use of 
the categories. 


§ 19 

The foregomg proposition is of the utmost importance, for it 
detenmnes the himts of the exerase of the pure conceptions of 
the tmderstanding m regard to objects, just as transcendental 
aesthetic determined the hmits of the exerase of the pure form 
of our sensuous intuition. Space and time, as conditions of the 
possibihty of the presentation of objects to us, are valid no further 
than for objects of sense, consequently, only for expenence. 
Beyond these limits they represent to us nothing, for they belong 
only to sense, and have no reahty apart from it. The pure con- 
ceptions of the xmderstanding are free from this limitation, and 
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extend to objects of intuition in general, be the intuition like or 
unlike to ours, provided only it be sensuous, and not inteUectuaJ 
But this extension of conceptions beyond the range of our intuition 
IS of no advantage, for they are then mere empty conceptions of 
objects, as to the possibihty or impossibihty of the existence of 
which they furmsh us with no means of discovery They are 
mere forms of thought, without objective reality, because we have 
no mtuition to whidi the synthetical umty of apperception, which 
alone the categones contam, could be apphed, for the purpose of 
determining an object Oui sensuous and empincal mtuition can 
alone give them significance and meanmg. 

If, then, we suppose an object of a non-sensuous mtmtion to be 
given, we can m that case represent it by all those predicates which 
are imphed m the presupposition that nothing appertatmng to 
sensuous intuition belongs to it^ for example, that it is not extended, 
or in space, that its duration is not time, that in it no change (the 
effect of the determinations m time) is to be met with, and so on* 
But It IS no proper knowledge if I merely mdicate what the mtuition 
of the object is not^ without bemg able to say what is contamed m it, 
for I have not shown the possibihty of an object to which my pure 
conception of understandmg could be apphcable, because I have 
not been able to furnish any intuition correspondmg to it, but am 
only able to say that our mtuition is not vahd for it But the most 
important pomt is this, that to a something of this kmd not one 
category can be found apphcable Take, for example, the con- 
ception of substance, that is, somethmg that can exist as subject, 
but never as mere predicate, m regard to this conception I am quite 
Ignorant whether there can really be anythmg to correspond to 
such a determination of thought, if empirical mtmtion did not 
afford me the occasion for its application But of this more m 
the sequel 

§ 20 

Of the Application of the Categories to Objects of the Senses in general 

The pure conceptions of the understandmg apply to objects of 
mtuition m gener^, through the understandmg ^one, whether the 
mtuition be our own or some other, provided only it be sensuous, 
but are, for this very reason, mere forms of thought, by means of 
which alone no determined object can be cognized The synthesis 
or conjunction of the manifold m these conceptions relates, we 
have said, only to the umty of apperception, and is for this reason 
the ground of the possibihty of a prion cogmtion, in so far as this 
cognition is dependent on the imderstandmg This synthesis is. 
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therefore, not merely transcendental, but also purely intellectual* 
But because a certain form of sensuous intuition exists in the mmd 
a which rests on the receptivity of the representative faculty 

(sensibihty), the understandmg, as a spontaneity, is able to deter- 
nune the internal sense by means of the diversity of given repre- 
sentations, conformably to the synthetical imity of apperception, 
and thus to cogitate the synthetical unity of the apperception of 
the manifold of sensuous mtuition a prtort^ as the condition to which 
must necessarily be submitted all objects of human mtuition. 
And in this manner the categones as mere forms of thought receive 
objective reahty, that is, apphcation to objects which are given 
to us in intuition, but that only as phenomena, for it is only of 
phenomena that we are capable of u priori mtuition 

This S3^thesis of the manifold of sensuous mtuition, which is 
possible and necessary a prtort, may be called figurative (synthesis 
specmsd)^ m contradistmction to that which is cogitated in the 
mere category m r^ard to the manifold of an intuition m general, 
and IS c^ed connection or conjunction of the imderstandmg 
(syfUhesis tntelleciualis) Both are transcendental, not merely 
because they themselves precede a priori all experience, but also 
because they form the basis for the possibility of other cognition 
a pnon 

But the figurative S3mthesis, when it has relation only to the 
ongmally S3mthefcLcal umty of apperception, that is to the transcen- 
dental umty cogitated in the categones, must, to be distmguished 
from the purely intellectual conjunction, be entitled the trmiseen^ 
defi^l synthesis of imagination}^ Imagination is the faculty of 
representing an object even without its presence m mtuition* 
Now, as all oin: antmtion is sensuous, imagmation, by reason of the 
subjective condition under whidi alone it can give a corresponding 
mtuition to the conceptions of the understanding, belongs to 
sensibihty But in so far as the synthesis of the imagmation is an 
act of spontaneity, which is detenmnative, and not, like sense, 
merely determinable, and which is consequently able to determine 
sense a priori^ according to its form, conformai^ly to the unity of 
japperception, in so far is the imagination a faculty of determinmg 
sensibility priori^ and its synthesis of intuitions according to the 
cafee^ries must be the transcendental synthesis of the imagination. 
It is an operation of the understanding on sensibihty, and the first 
apphcatiom of the understandmg to objects oi possible mtmtion, 
and at the same tune the basis for the exercise of the other functioBS 
of that faculty* As figurative, it is distmguished from the merely 
^ See ifcote oxi page 53. 
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intellectual 53mthe3is, which is produced by the understanding 
alone, without the aid of imagination Now, m so far as imagma- 
tion IS spontaneity, I sometimes call it also the froductim imagina- 
tion, and distinguish it from the reproductive^ the s 3 mthesis of which 
IS subject entirely to empirical laws, those of association, namely, 
and which, therefore, contributes nothing to the explanation of the 
possibihty of a prtort cogmtion, and for this reason belongs not to 
transcendental philosophy, but to psychology. 


We have now arrived at the proper place for explaining the 
paradox, which must have struck every one m our exposition of the 
mtemal sense (§ 6), namely — ^how this sense represents us to our 
own consciousness, only as we appear to ourselves, not as we are 
m ourselves, because, to wit, we mtuite ourselves oilly as we are 
mwardly aflEected Now this appears to be contradictory, inasmuch 
as we thus stand m a passive relation to ourselves, and therefore 
m the systems of psychology, the mtemal sense is commonly held 
to be one with the faculty of apperception, while we, on the contrary, 
carefully distmgmsh them 

That which deternunes the mtemal sense is the understanding, 
and Its ongmal power of conjommg the manifold of mtuition, that 
IS, of brmgmg this under an apperception (upon which rests the 
possibihty of the understandmg itseH) Now, as the human under- 
standing is not m Itself a faculty of mtmtion, and is unable to 
exerase such a power, in order to conjoin, as it were, the manifold 
of Its own mtmtion, the synthesis of understanding is, considered 
per sCy nothing but the unity of action, of which, as su^, it is self- 
conscious, even apart from sensibility, by which, moreover, it is 
able to determme our mtemal sense m respect of the manifold 
which may be presented to it accordmg to the form of sensuous 
mtmtion Thus, under the name of a transcendental synthesis 
of imagination, the understandmg exercises an activity upon the 
passive subject, whose faculty it is; and so we are nght m sajung 
that the mtemal sense is affected thereby Apperception and its 
synthetical umty are by no means one and the same with the 
mtemal sense The former, as the source of all our synthetical 
conjunction, applies, under the name of the categories, to the 
manifold of mtmtion m general, prior to all sensuous mtmtion of 
objects. The mtemal sense, on the contrary, contains merely the 
form of mtmtion, but without any S 3 mthetical conjunction of tJie 
manifold therem, and consequentiy does not contam any deter- 
mmed mtuition, which is possible only through consaousne&s of 
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the detenruiiation of the mamfold by the transcendental act of the 
imagination (synthetical mfluence of the understanding on the 
mtemal sense), which I have named figurative S37nthesis 

This we can indeed always perceive in ourselves We cannot 
cogitate a geometncal Ime without drawing it in thought, nor a 
circle without describing it, nor represent the three dimensions ^ 
of space without drawing three Imes from the same pomt ® per- 
pendicular to one another We cannot even cogitate time, unless, 
in drawmg a straight Ime (which is to serve as the external figurative 
representation of time), we fix our attention on the act of the syn- 
thesis of the manifold, whereby we determme successively the 
internal sense, and thus attend also to the succession of this deter- 
mmation Motion as an act of the subject (not as a determination 
of an object),® consequently the S 3 mthesis of the mamfold m space, 
if we m^e abstraction of space and attend merely to the act by 
which we determme the internal sense accordmg to its form, is 
that which produces the conception of succession The under- 
standing, therefore, does by no means m the internal sense any 
such S 3 m.thesis of the manifold, but prodtices it, m that it affects 
this sense At the same time, how [the] I who think is distinct from 
the I which mtuites itself (other modes of mtuition being cogitable 
as at least possible), and yet one and the same with this latter as 
the same subject, how, therefore, I am able to say T, as an mtelh- 
gence and thinking subject, cognize myself as an object thoiight^ 
so far as I am, moreover, given to myself m mtuition — only, like 
other phenomena, not as I am m myself, and as considered by the 
understanding, but merely as I appear’ — is a question that has in 
it neither more nor less difficulty than the question — ^How can I 
be an object to mjrself ?’ or this — "How I can be an object of my 
own mtuition and mtemal perceptions ’ But that such must be 
the fact, if we adimt that space is merely a pure form of the 
I>henomena of external sense, can be clearly proved by the con- 
sideration that we cannot represent tune, which is not an object 
of external mtmtion, m any other way than under the image of a 
hne, which we draw m thought, a mode of representation without 
which we could not cognize the unity of its dimension, and also that 
we are necessitated to take our determination of penods of time, 

^ Lengthy breadth, and thickness — -Tr * In different planes — Tr 

® Motion of an in space does not belong to a pure science, consequently 

not to geometry, because, that a thing is movable cannot be known a prwr%y 
but only from experience^ But motion, considered as the descri^tum of a 
space, is a pure act of the successive synthesis of the manifold in external 
mtuition by means of productive imagmation, and belongs not only to 
geometry, but even to transcendental philosophy 
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or of points of time, for all our mtemal perceptions from the changes 
which we perceive m outward thmgs It follows that we must 
arrange the determinations of the mtemal sense, as phenomena in 
time, exactly m the same manner as we arrange those of the 
external senses in space And consequently, if we grant respectmg 
this latter, that by means of them we know objects only m so far 
as we are affected externally, we must also confess, with regard 
to the mtemal sense, that by means of it we mtuite ourselves 
only as we are mtemally affected by ourselves, m other words, as 
regards mtemal intuition, we cognize our own subject only as 
phenomenon, and not as it is m itself ^ 


§ 21 

On the other hand, m the transcendental synthesis of the 
manifold content of representations, consequentiy m the syn- 
thetical umty of apperception, I am consaous of myself, not as 
I appear to myself, nor as I am in myself, but only that 1 am 
This representation is a Thought^ not an Intmtton. Now, as m 
order to cognize ourselves, m addition to the act Of thinking, 
which subjects the manifold of every possible intuition to the 
umty of apperception, there 13 necessary a determinate mode of 
mtuition, whereby this manifold is given, although my own exist- 
ence IS certamly not mere phenomenon (much less mere illusion), 
the determmation of my existence ^ can ordy take place conformably 
to the form of the mtemal sense, accordmg to the particular mode 
in which the manifold which I conjom is given m mtemal mtuition, 

1 1 do not see why so much dafi&culty should be found in admitting that 
our internal sense is affected by ourselves. Every act of attention exemplihes 
it In such an act the understanding determines the mtemal sense by the 
synthetical conjunction which it cogitates, conformably to the internal 
intuition which corresponds to the manifold in the synthesis of the under- 
standing How much the mind is usually affected thereby every one will be 
able to perceive in himself 

* The I think expresses the act of determining my own existence My 
existence is thus already given by the act of consciousness, but the mode m 
which I must determine my existence, that is, the inode m which I must 
place the manifold belongmg to my existence, is not thereby given For this 
purpose intmtion of self & required, and this mtmtion possesses a form given 
a pr%or%t namely, time, which is sensuous, and b^ongs to our receptivity of 
the determinable Now, as I do not possess another mtuition of self wfuch 
gives the deterimivm% m me (of the spontaneity of which I am conscious), 
prior to the act of deUrmmcaton, m the same manner as tune gives the 
determmable, it is clear that I am unable to detenmne my own existence as 
that of a spontaneous bemg, but I am only able to represent to myself the 
spontaneity of my thought, that is, of my determination, and my existence 
remains ever determmable m a purely sensuous manner, that is to say, like 
the existence of a phenomenon But it is because of this spontaneity that 
I call myself an tnUlh$eme 
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and I have therefore no knowledge of myself as I am, but merely 
as I appear to myself The consciousness of self is thus very far 
from a knowledge of self, in which I do not use the categones, 
whereby I cogitate an object, by means of the conjunction of the 
manifold m one apperception In the same way as I require, in 
order to the cogmtion of an object distinct from myself, not only 
the thought of an object m general (m the category), but also an 
intuition by which to deteimme that general conception, m the 
same way do I require, m order to the cogmtion of myself, not 
only the consciousness of ni3rself or the thought that I think myself, 
but in addition an mtmtion of the manifold in myself, by which 
to detemune this thought It is true that I exist as an intelligence 
which IS consaous only of its faculty of conjunction or synthesis, 
but subj‘ected m relation to the manifold which this mtelhgence 
has to conjom to a hrmtative conjunction called the mtemal sense 
My mtelhgence (that is, I) can render that conjunction or synthesis 
perceptible only according to the relations of time, which are quite 
beyond the proper sphere of the conceptions of the understandmg, 
and consequently cogmze itself in respect to an mtuition (whidi 
cannot possibly be mtellectual, nor given by the xmderstandmg), 
only as it appears to itself, and not as it would cogmze itself, if 
Its intuition were mtellectual. 


§ 22 

Traftscender^al Deduction of the universally possible employment tn 
experience of ike Pure Conceptions of the Understanding 

In the metaphysical deduction, the a prion ongin of the categones 
was proved by their complete accordance with the general logical 
functions of thought, m the ircmscendental deduction was exhibited 
the possibiiitjr of tiie categones as a pn&ri oogmtions of objects of 
an mtuition m general (§§ i6 and 17). At present we are about to 
explain the possibility of cogmzmg, a prwn^ by means of the 
categones, all objects which can possibly be presented to our 
senses, not, indeed, according to the form of their mtmtion, but 
according to the laws of their conjunction or s5mthesis, and thus, 
as it were, of prescnbmg laws to nature, and even *'of rendenng 
nature posdble* For if the categones were adequate to this task, 
it would not be evident to us why everythmg that is presented to 
our semes must be subject to those laws which have an a pnon 
origm in the understandmg itself 

I premise, that by the term synthesis of apprehension I under- 
stand the combmation of the manifold m an empirical intmtion, 
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whereby perception, that is, empirical consaousness of the intuition 
(as phenomenon), is possible. 

We have a priori forms of the external and internal sensuous 
mtuition m the representations of space and time, and to these 
must the synthesis of apprehension of the manifold in a pheno- 
menon be always conformable, because the s5mthesis itself can 
only take place according to these forms But space and time are 
not merely forms of sensuous intuition, but intuitions themselves 
(which contam a manifold), and therefore contain a priori the 
determmation of the unity of this manifold^ (See the Trans. 
Aesthetic') Therefore is unity of the synthesis of the manifold 
without or within us, consequently also a conjunction to which all 
that is to be represented as determmed m space or time must corre- 
spond, given a prion along with (not m) these mtuitions, as the 
condition of the S3rnthesis of all apprehension of them But this 
synthetical umty can be no other than that of the conjunction of 
the manifold of a given mtuition m general, m a primitive act of 
consaousness, accordmg to the categones, but apphed to our 
sensuous mtuition Consequently all synthesis, whereby alone is 
even perception possible, is subject to the categones And, as 
expenence is cogmtion by means of conjomed perceptions, the 
categones are conditions of the possibihty of expenence, and are 
therefore valid a prion for all objects of expenence. 


When, then, for example, I make the empincal intuition of a 
house by apprehension of the manifold contamed therem mto a 
perception, the necessary unity of space and of my external sensuous 
mtuition hes at the foundation of this act, and I, as it were, draw 
the form of the house conformably to this synthetical unity of the 
mamfold m space But this very synthetical umty remains, even 
when I abstract the form of space, and has its seat m the under- 
standmg, and is m fact the category of the synthesis of the homo- 
geneous in an mtuition, that is to say, the category of quantity ^ 

^ Space represented as an obiect (as geometry really requires it to be} contains 
more than the mere form of the mtmtion, namely, a combination of the mam- 
fold given accordmg to the form of sensibility into a representation that can 
be intuited, so that the form of the intuiMon gives us merely the manifold, but 
the formal vntmPuon gives umty of representation In the Aesthetic I regarded 
this unity as belongmg entirely to sensibility, for the purpose of mdicatmg 
that it antecedes all conceptions, although it presupposes a synthesis which 
does not belong to sense, through which alone, however, all our conceptions 
of space and time are possible For as by means of tins umty alone (the 
understanding deteimming the sensibihty) space and time axe gptven as mtoi** 
tions, it follows that the umty of this intuition a pnon belongs to space ansd 
time, and not to the conception of the understanding (§ 20). 
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to which the aforesaid synthesis of apprehension^ that is^ the 
perception, must be completely conformable ^ 

To take another example, when I perceive the freezmg of water, 
I apprehend two states (fluidity and sohdity), which, as such, 
stand toward each other mutually m a relation of time. But in 
the time, which I place as an internal intuition, at the foundation 
of this phenomenon, I represent to myself S5mthetical umty of the 
manifold, without which the aforesaid relation could not be given in 
an intuition as d^etermtned, (m regard to the succession of time) Now 
this S3mthetical umty, as the a priori condition under which I 
conjom the manifold of an mtuition, is, if I make abstraction of 
the permanent form of my mtemal mtuition (that is to say, of 
time), the category of canse^ by means of which, when applied to 
my sensibihty, 1 determine everything that occurs according to relations 
of time Consequently apprehension m such an event, and the event 
Itself, as far as regards the possibihty of its perception, stands 
under the conception of the ration of cause and effect* and so in 
all other cases 


Categories are conceptions which prescribe laws a prion to 
phenomena, consequently to nature as the complex of aJl pheno- 
mena {natura materiahter spectaid) And now the question anses 
— ^inasmuch as these categones are not derived from nature, and 
do not regulate themselves according to her as their model (for in 
that case they would be empincal) — ^how it is conceivable that 
nature must regulate herself according to them, m other words, 
how the categones can determme a prion the synthesis of the 
manifold of nature, and yet not denve their ongin from her The 
foUowmg is the solution of this enigma 

It IS not m the least more difficult to conceive how the laws of 
the phenomena of nature must harmonize with the understanding 
and with its a prion form — ^that is, its faculty of conjoinmg the 
manifold — ^than it is to understand how the phenomena themselves 
must correspond with the a prion form of our sensuous mtmtion. 
For laws do not exist in the phenomena any more than the pheno- 
mena exist as things m themselves Laws do not exist except 
by relation to the subject in which the phenomena inhere, in so 
far as it possesses understanding, just as phenomena have no 
' In this maimer it is proved, that the synthesis of apprehension, which is 
empirical, must necessarily be conformable to the synthesis of apperception, 
which IS mtellectual, and contained a pttort in the category It is one and 
the same spontaneity which at one time, under the name of imagmation, at 
another under that of imderstanding, produces conjunction in the manifold 
of intuition 
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III 


existence except by relation to the same existing subject m so far 
as It has senses. To thmgs as things m themselves^ conformabihty 
to law must necessarily belong independently of an understanding 
to cognize them. But phenomena are only representations of 
thmgs which are utterly unknown m respect to what they are m 
themselves But as mere representations, they stand under no 
law of conjunction except that which the conjoming faculty 
prescribes Now that which conjoms the manifold of sensuous 
intuition is imagination, a ment^ act to which understandmg 
contributes umty of mtellectual sjmthesis, and sensibility, mam- 
foldness of apprehension Now as all possible perception depends 
on the S3mthesis of apprehension, and this empirical synthesis 
Itself on the transcendental, consequently on the categories, it is 
evident that all possible perceptions, and therefore eveiy^hing 
that can attam to empincai consaousness, that is, all phenomena 
of nature, must, as regards their conjunction, be subject to the 
categories And nature (considered merely as nature m general) 
is dependent on them as the ongmal ground of her necessary 
conformabihty to law (as natura formatter spectatd) But the 
pure faculty (of the imderstanding) of prescribing laws a pnort to 
phenomena by means of mere categories, is not competent to 
enoxmce other or more laws than those on which a nature m general, 
as a conformabihty to law of phenomena of space and time, depends 
Particular laws, inasmuch as they concern empirically determined 
phenomena, cannot be entirely deduced from pure laws, although 
they all stand under them Experience must be superadded in 
order to know these particular laws, but m regard to experience 
m general, and everything that can be cogmzed as an object 
thereof, these a prton laws are our only rule and guide 

§ 23 

Result of this Deduction of the Conceptions of the Understanding 

We cannot think any object except by means of the categones; 
we cannot cogmze any thought except by means of mtuitions 
correspondmg to these conceptions Now all our intuitions are 
sensuous, and our cogmtion, m so far as the object of it is given, 
IS empincai But empincai cognition is expenence, consequently 
no a prion cognition is possible for us, except of objects of possible 
expenence ^ 

1 Lest my readers should stumble at this assertion, and the conclusions that 
may be too rashly drawn from it, I must remind them that the categones m 
the act of thought axe by no means hmited by the conditions of our sensuous 
intuition, but have an unbounded sphere of action It is only the cc^mtiosn 
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But this cogmtion, which is limited to objects of expenence, is 
not for that reason denved entirely from experience;, but — and 
this IS asserted of the pure intuitions and the pure conceptions of 
the understanding — ^there are, unquestionably, elements of cogni- 
tion, which exist m the mmd a pnort Now there are only two 
ways in which a necessary harmony of experience with the concep- 
tions of its objects can be cogitated. Either expenence makes 
these conceptions possible, or the conceptions make expenence 
possible The former of these statements will not hold good with 
respect to the categones (nor in regard to pure sensuous mtuition), 
for they are a prtort conceptions, and therefore mdependent of 
expenence The assertion of an empincal ongin would attnbute 
to them a sort of generatto aeqmvoca. Consequently, nothmg 
remams but to adopt the second alternative (which presents us 
with a system, as it were, of the Epigenesis of pure reason), namely, 
that on the part of the understanding the categones do contain 
the grounds of the possibihty of all expenence But with respect 
to the questions how they make expenence possible, and what are 
the prmciples of the possibihty thereof with which they present us 
m their apphcation to phenomena, the following section on the 
transcendental exercise of the faculty of judgment will inform 
the reader. 

It 15 quite possible that someone may propose a speaes of 
prefarmation-sysiem of pure reason’ — a xmd^e way between the 
two — ^to wit, that the categones are neither innate and first a 
prion principles of cognition, nor denved from expenence, but 
are merely subjective aptitudes for thought imjJanted in us 
contemporaneously with our existence, which were so ordered and 
disposed by our Creator, that their exerase perfectly harmonizes 
wi^ the laws of nature which regulate expenence. Now, not to 
mention that with such an h3^othesis it is impossible to say at 
what pomt we must stop m the employment of predetermined 
aptitudes, the fact that the categones would m this case entirely 
lose that character of necessity which is essentially mvolvcd in 
the very conception of them, is a conclusive objection to it. The 
conception of cause, for example, which expresses the necessity of 
an effect under a presupposed condition, would be false, if it 
rested only upon such an arbitrary subjective necessity of uniting 

of the object of thought, the deteraunmgof the object, which reaiuresintmtioa 
In the absence of mtuition, our thought of an object may stilihave true and 
useful consequences m regard to the eicercise of reason by the subject. But 
as this exercise of reason is not always directed on the determination of the 
object, m other words, on cognition thereof, but also on the detennmation of 
the subject and its vohtion, I do not mtend to treat of it m this place 
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certain empincal representations according to such a rule of 
relation I could not then say — ‘The effect is connected with its 
cause m the object (that as, necessarily)/ but only, T am so 
constituted that I can think this representation as so connected, 
and not otherwise ^ Now this as just what the sceptic wants. For 
in this case, all our knowledge, depending on the supposed objective 
validity of our judgment, is nothmg but mere illusion; nor would 
there be wantmg people who would deny any such subjective 
necessity in respect to themselves, though they must feel it At 
all events, we could not dispute with any one on that which merely 
depends on the manner m which his subject is oigam^ed 

Short view of the above Deduction 

The foregoing deduction is an e 3 ?:position of the pure conceptions 
of the understanding (and with them of all theoretical a prtort 
cogmtion)^ as prmaples of the possibility of experience, but of 
experience as the determtnation of all phenomena in space and 
time m general — of experience, finally, from the prmciple of the 
original synthetical unity of apperception, as the form of the 
understanding in relation to time and space as original forms of 
sensibihty. 

I consider the division by pa 4 ragraphs to be necessary only up 
to this point, because we had to treat of the elementary conceptions 
As we now proceed to the exposition of the emplo3nnent of these, J 
shall not designate the chapters in this manner any further. 


TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 
BOOK II 

ANAT^YTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

General logic is constructed upon a plan which ooinades exactly 
with the division of the higher faculties of cogm^on These aire, 
Understandings Judgments and Reason. This saence, accordingly, 
treats in its anedytic of CmceftionSs Judgments s and Conclusions m 
exact correspondence with the functions and order of those mental 
powers which we include generally under the genenc denomination 
of understanding 

As this merely formal logic makes abstraction of all content of 
cogmtion, whether pure or empmcal, and occupies itself with the 
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mere form of thought (discursive cognition), it must contam in 
Its analytic a canon for reason For the form of reason has its 
law, which, without takmg mto consideration the particular nature 
of the cognition about which it is employed, can be discovered 
a prtort, by the simple analysis of the action of reason mto its 
momenta 

Transcendental logic, himted as it is to a determmate content, 
that of pure a prtort cognitions, to wit, cannot imitate general 
logic m this division For it is evident that the transcendental 
employment of reason is not objectively vahd, and therefore does 
not belong to the logic of truth (that is, to analytic), but as a logic 
of illusion^ occupies a particular department m the scholastic 
system under the name of transcendental Dialectic, 

Understanding and judgment accordmgly possess m transcen- 
dental logic a canon of objectively vahd, and therefore true exercise, 
and are comprehended m the analjrtic^ department of that logic 
But reason, m her endeavours to amve by a priori means at some 
true statement concemmg objects, and to extend cogmtion beyond 
the boimds of possible expenence, is altogether dialectic, and her 
illusory assertions cannot be constructed into a canon such as an 
analytic ought to contam 

Accordmgly, the analytic of principles will be merely a canon 
for faculty of judgment^ for the mstruction of this faculty m 
Its apphcation to phenomena of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standmg, which contam the necessary condition for the estabhsh- 
ment of a priori laws. On this account, although the subject of 
the following chapters is the especial prmciples of understanding, 
I shall make use of the term ^Doctrine of the faculty of judgment,^ 
in order to define more particularly my present purpose 

INTRODUCTION 

OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL FACULTY OF JUDGMENT IN GENERAL 

If understandmg m general be defined as the faculty of laws or 
rules, the faculty of judgment may be termed the faculty of 
subsumption under these rules, that is, of distmgmshmg whether 
this or that does or does not stand under a given rule {casus datae 
legts). General logic contams no directions or precepts for the 
faculty of judgment, nor can it contam any such. For as it makes 
abstraction cf all content of cogmtion, no duty is left fot it, except 
that of exposmg analytically the mere form of cogmtion m con- 
ceptions, judgments, and conclusions, and of thereby estabhshmg 
formal rules for all exercise of the understandmg Now if this 
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logic wished to give some general direction how we should subsume 
under these rules, that is, how we should distmguish whether this 
or that did or did not stand under them, this again could not be 
done otherwise than by means of a rule But this rule, precisely 
because it is a rule, requires for itself direction from the faculty 
of judgment Thus, it is evident that the imderstandmg is 
capable of bemg mstructed by rules, but that the judgment is a 
pecuhar talent, which does not, and cannot require tuition, but 
only exerase This faculty is therefore the speafic quahty of 
the so-called mother wit, the want of which no sdiolastic discipline 
can compensate. For although education may furnish, and, as it 
were, engraft upon a limited imderstandmg rules borrowed from 
other nnnds, yet the power of employmg these rules correctly 
must belong to the pupil himself, and no rule which we can prescnbe 
to him with this purpose is, m the absence or deficiency of this 
gift of nature, secure from nususe ^ A physiaan therefore, a 
judge or a statesman, may have in his head many admirable 
pathological, juridical, or pohtical rules, in a degree that may 
enable him to be a profound teacher m his particular saence, and 
yet m the application of these rules he may very possibly blunder 
— either because he is wantmg in natural judgment (though not in 
understandmg), and whilst he can comprehend the general tn 
abstractor cannot distinguish whether a particular case tn concreto 
ought to rank under the former, or because his faculty of judgment 
has not been suffiaently exercised by examples and real practice. 
Indeed, the grand and only use of examples, is to sharpen the 
judgment For as regards the correctness and preasion of the 
msight of the understanding, examples are commonly mjunous 
rather than otherwise, because, as castes tn termtmSr they seldom 
adequately fulfil the conditions of the rule Besides, they often 
weaken the power of our understandmg to apprehend rules or laws 
m their umversahty, mdependently of particular circumstances of 
experience, and hence, accustom us to employ them more as 
formulae than as pnnaples Examples are thus the go-cart of 
the judgment, which he who is natui^y defiaent m that faculty, 
cannot afford to dispense with. 

But although general logic cannot give directions to the faculty 
of judgment, the case is very different as regards transcendent^ 

1 Deficiency m judgment is properly that which is called stupidity, and for 
such a failing we know no remedy A dull or narrow-mmded person, to whom 
nothing IS wantmg but a proper degree of imderstandmg, may be improved 
by tuition, even so far as to deserve the epithet of learned But as such 
persons frequently labour under a deficiency m the faculty of judgment, it is 
not uncommon to find men extremely learned who m the apphcation of their 
science betray to a lamentable degree this irremediable want 
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logic, insomuch that it appears to be the especial duty of the latter 
to secure and direct, by means of determinate rules, the faculty 
of judgment in the employment of the pure understandmg For, 
as a doctrine, that is, as an endeavour to enlarge the sphere of the 
understandmg m regard to pure a prion cogmtions, philosophy is 
worse than useless, smce from all the attempts hitherto made, 
httle or no ground has been gamed But, as a critique, in order 
to guard agamst the mistakes of the faculty of judgment {lapsus 
jttdicti) m the employment of the few pure conceptions of the 
understanding which we possess, although its use is m this case 
purely negative, philosophy is called upon to apply all its acuteness 
and penetration 

But transcendental philosophy has this pecuhanty, that besides 
indicatmg the rule, or rather the general condition for rules, which 
is given m the pure conception of the understandmg, it can, at the 
same tune, mdicate a prion the case to which the rule must be 
apphed The cause of the superiority which, m this respect, 
transcendental philosophy possesses above all other sciences except 
mathematics, hes m this it treats of conceptions which must 
relate a prion to their objects, whose objective v^dity consequently 
cannot be demonstrated a postenorty and is, at the same time, 
under the obhgation of presentmg m general but sufficient tests, 
the conditions under which objects can be given m harmony with 
those conceptions, otherwise they would be mere logical forms, 
without content, and not pure conceptions of the understandmg 

Our transcendental doctrine of the faculty of judgment w5l 
contam two chapters- The first will treat of the sensuous condition 
under which alone pure conceptions of the understanding can be 
employed — ^that is, of the sckematism of the pure understandmg 
The second will treat of those synthetical judgments which are 
derived a priori from pure conceptions of the understandmg under 
those conffitions, and which he a prion at the foundation of all 
other cogmtions, that is to say, it will treat of the principles of 
the pure understandmg. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE FACULTY OF 

JUDGMENT 

Or^ Analytic of Principles 
CHAPTER I 

Of the Schematism of the Pure Conceptions of the Understanding 

In all subsumptions of an object under a conception, the repre- 
sentation of the object must be homogeneous with the conception ^ 
m other words, the conception must contain that which is repre- 
sented m the object to be subsumed imder it For this is the 
meanmg of the expression An object is contained under a concep- 
tion, Thus the empirical conception of a plate is homogeneous 
with the pure geometrical conception of a ctrcle, masmuch as the 
roundness which is cogitated m the former is intuited m the latter. 

But pure conceptions of the understanding, when compared 
with empmcal mtuitions, or even with sensuous mtuitions in 
general, are quite heterogeneous, and never can be discovered in 
any mtuition. How then is the subsumption of the latter under the 
former, and consequently the application of the categones to 
phenomena, possible? — ^For it is impossible to say, for example: 
Causahty can be mtuited through the senses, and is contained in 
the phenomenon. — ^This natural and important question forms the 
real cause of the necessity of a transcendental doctrme of the 
faculty of judgment, with the purpose, to wit, of showing how 
pure conceptions of the understandmg can be applied to phenomena. 
In all other saences, where the conceptions by which the object 
is thought in the general are not so difierent and heterogeneous 
from those which represent the object in concreto — ^as it is given. 
It IS quite unnecessary to institute any speaal mquines concerning 
the apphcation of the former to the latter 

Now It IS quite dear that there must be some third thing, 
which on the one side is homogeneous with the category, and widi 
the phenomenon on the other, and so makes the application of 
the former to the latter possible This mediatmg representation 
must be pure (without any empirical content), and yet must on 
the one side be intellectual^ on the other sensuous Such a repre- 
sentation is the transcendental schema. 

The conception of the understandmg contains pure synthetical 
umty of the mamfold in general Time, as the formal condition 
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of the manifold of the mtemal sense^ consequently of the con- 
junction of all representations, contams a prtart a mamfold m the 
pure mtuitioix Now a transcendental determmation of time is 
so far homogeneous with the category^ which constitutes the unity 
thereof, that it is universal, and rests upon a rule a prion On 
the other hand, it is so far homogeneous with the phenomenon^ 
inasmuch as time is contained m every empirical representation 
of the manifold Thus an apphcation of the category to phenomena 
becomes possible, by means of the transcendental determination 
of time, which, as the schema of the conceptions of the under- 
standmg, mediates the subsumption of the latter under the former 
After what has been proved m our deduction of the categories, 
no one, it is to be hoped, can hesitate as to the proper deasion of 
the question, whether the emplo 3 nnent of these pure conceptions 
of the understandmg ought to be merely empirical or also transcen- 
dental, m other words, whether the categories, as conditions of a 
possible experience, relate a prion solely to phenomena, or whether, 
as conditions of the possibihty of thmgs m general, their apphcation 
can be extended to objects as thmgs m themselves* For we have 
there seen that conceptions are quite impossible, and utterly without 
signification, unless either to them, or at least to the elements of 
which they consist, an object be given, and that, consequently, 
they cannot possibly apply to objects as thmgs m themselves 
without regard to the question whether and how these may be 
given to us, and further, that the only maimer m which objects 
can be given to us, is by means of the modification of our sensibility, 
and finally, that pure a priori conceptions, m addition to the func- 
tion of the understandmg in the category, must contain a prion 
formal conditions of sensibihty (of the mtemal sense, namely), 
which agam contam the general condition under which alone the 
category can be apphed to any object. This formal and pure 
condition of sensibihty, to which the conception of the under- 
standmg is restricted m its employment, we shall name the schema 
of the conception of the understandmg, and the procedure of the 
understandmg with these schemata we shall call the Schemaiism 
of the pure understandmg 

^ The Schema is, m itself, always a mere product of the imagma- 
tion.^ ^ But as the synthesis of imagmation has for its aim no 
single intuitioh, but merely umty m the determination of sensibihty, 
the schema is clearly distmgmshable from the image Thus, if I 
place five points one after another . . , this is an image of the 
number five On the other hand, if I only think a number m 
1 See note at page 53 — Tr 
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general, which may be either five or a hundred, this thought is 
rather the representation of a method of representmg m an image 
a sum (eg a thousand) m confornuty with a conception, than 
the image itself, an image which I should find some httle difficulty 
m reviewmg, and comparmg with the conception Now this 
representation of a general procedure of the imagmation to present 
Its image to a conception, I call the schema of this conception 
In truth, it IS not images of objects, but schemata, which he at 
the foundation of our pure sensuous conceptions No image could 
ever be adequate to our conception of a triangle m general For 
the generalness of the conception it never could attam to, as this 
includes under itself all triangles, whether nght-angled, acute- 
angled, etc , whilst the image would always be limited to a smgle 
part of this sphere The schema of the triangle can exist nowhere 
else than m thought, and it indicates a rule of the S5nathesis of the 
imagination m regard to pure figures m space Still less is an 
object of experience, or an image of the object, ever adequate to 
the empirical conception On the contrary, the conception always 
relates immediately to the schema of the imagmation, as a rule 
for the determination of our mtuition, m conformity with a certain 
general conception The conception of a dog mdicates a rule, 
accordmg to which my imagmation can dehneate the figure of a 
four-footed animal m general, without bemg hmited to any 
particular mdividual form which experience presents to me, or 
mdeed to any possible image that I can represent to myself %n 
concrete This schematism of our understandmg m regard to 
phenomena and their mere form, is an art, hidden m the depths 
of the human soul, whose true modes of action we shall only with 
difficulty discover and unveil. Thus much only can we say The 
tmage is a product of the empirical faculty of the productive 
imagmation — ^the schema of sensuous conceptions (of figures m 
space, for example) is a product, and, as it were, a monogram of 
the pure imagination a priori^ whereby and accordmg to which 
images first become possible, which, however, can be connected 
with the conception only mediately by means of the schema which 
they mdicate, and are m themselves never fully adequate to it. 
On the other hand, the schema of a pure conception of the under- 
standmg is somethong that cannot be reduced mto any image— it 
is nothmg else than the pure synthesis expressed by the category, 
conformably to a rule of umty accordmg to conceptions It is a 
transcendental product of the imagination, a product which 
concerns the determination of the mtemal sense, accordmg to 
conditions of its form (time) in respect to all representations, m 

* y 911 
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so far as ttese representations must be coHjpmed a pnort in one 
conception^ conformably to the umty of apperception 

Without entering upon a dry and tedious analysis of the essential 
requisites of transcendental schemata of the pure conceptions of 
the understanding, we shall rather proceed at once to give an 
explanation of them accordmg to the order of the categones, and 
in connection therewith 

For the external sense the pure image of all quantities (gmntorum) 
IS space, the pure image of all objects of sense m general^ is time 
But the pure schema of qua/nitty (guwUtaUs) as a conception of 
the understandmg, is number ^ a representation which comprehends 
the successive ad^tion of one to one (homogeneous quantities) 
Thus, number is nothing else than the umty of the synthesis of 
the manifold in a homogeneous mtiution, by means of my generatmg 
time ^ itself m my apprehension of the mtuition 

Reahty^ m the pure conception of the understanding, is that 
whidh corresponds to a sensation in general, that, consequently^, 
the conception of which mdicates a bemg (m time) Negation is 
that the conception of which represents a not-being (in time) 
The opposition of these two consists therefore m the difference of 
one and the same time, as a time filled or a time empty Now as 
time IS only the form of intuition, consequently of objects as 
phenomena, that which in objects corresponds to sensation is the 
transcendental matter of a,ll objects as things in themselves 
{Sachkeiti reahty) Now every sensation has a degree or quantity 
by which it can ^ time, that is to say, the mtemal sense m respect 
of the representation of an object, more or less, until it vanishes 
into nothing (=o^negafto) Thus there is a relation and connection 
between reahty and negation, or rather a transition firom the former 
to the latter, which mates every reahty representable to us as a 
quantum, and the schema of a reahty as the quantity of something 
m so far as it fills time, is exactly this contmuQus and uniform 
generation of the reahty in* tune, as we descend in time from the 
sensation which has a certain (Jpwn to the vanishing thereof, 

or gradually ascend from negation to the quantity thereof. 

The schema of substance is the permanence of the real m tune; 
that IS, the representation of it as a substratum of the empincal 
detenpQonation of time, a substratum which therefore remains, 
whilst all else changes, (Time passes not,^ but m it i^ses the 
existence of the changeable- To time, therefore, which is itself 
imchangeable and permanent, corresponds that which m the 

1 1 generate time because I generate st^ccession, namely, in tbe successive 
addition oi one to one — Tr 
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phenomenon is unchangeable m existence^ that i$y substance, and 
It IS only by it that the succession and co-existence of phenomena 
can be determmed in regard to time ) 

The schema of cause and of the causality of a thing is the real 
which^ when posited, is always followed by somethmg else. It 
consists, therefore, m the succession of the manifold, in so far as 
that succession is subjected to a rule 

The schema of community (reciprocity of action and reaction)^ 
or the reciprocal causality of substances in respect of their accidents, 
IS the co-existence of the determinations of the one with those of 
the other, according to a general rule. 

The schema of possibility is the accordance of the synthesis of 
different representations with the conditions of time m general 
(as, for example, opposites cannot exist together at the same time 
m the same timg, but only after each other), and is therefore the 
determmation of the representation of a thing at any tune 
The schema of reahty ^ is existence m a determmed time 
The schema of necessity is the existence of an object m all time 
It IS clear, from all ti^s, that the schema of the category of 
quantity contains and represents the generation (s3mthesis) of time 
itself, in the successive apprehension of an object; the schema of 
quahty the synthesis of sensation with the representation of time, 
or the filhng up of time, the schema of relation the relation of 
perceptions to each other m all time (that is, according to a rule 
of the determination of time): and finally, the schema of modahty 
and Its categones, time itself, as the correlative of the determination 
of an object— whether it does belong to time, and how. The 
schemata, therefore, are nothing but a pnort deUnmnaUans ^ 
itme accordmg to rules, and these, in regard to all possible objects, 
following the arrangement of the categones, relate to th^ series tn 
the content m iimey the order tn ttmey and finally, to the complex 
or totahty tn time 

Hence it is apparent that the schematism of the understanding, 
by means of the transcendental synthesis of the ima^aticm, 
amounts to nothing else than the unity of the manifold of intmtiQii 
in the internal sense, and thus indirectly to the unity of appercep- 
tion, as a function correspondmg to the mtemaJ sense (a receptivity). 
Thus, the schemata of the pure conceptions of the understandmg 
are the true and only conditions whereby our understandmg 
receives an apphcation to objects, and consequently stgmficance 
Fmally, therefore, the categones are only capable of empincal 
use, masmuch as they serve merely to subject phenomena to the 
* W^rhhchheit In the table of categones it is called Existence (Daseyn) — Tr. 
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universal rules of synthesis, by means of an a prtort necessary 
umty (on account of the necessary union of all consciousness m 
one ongmal apperception), and so to render them susceptible of a 
complete connection in one experience But withm this whole of 
possible experience lie all our cognitions, and in the universal 
relation to this experience consists transcendental truth, which 
antecedes all empirical truth, and renders the latter possible 
It IS, however, evident at first sight, that although the schemata 
of sensibihty are the sole agents m reahzmg the categories, they 
do, nevertheless, also restrict them, that is, they limit the categones 
by conditions which lie beyond the sphere of understanding — 
namely, m sensibihty Hence the schema is properly only the 
phenomenon, or the sensuous conception of an object in harmony 
with the category* (N umerus est quantitas phaenomenon ^ — sensaho 
realitas phaenomenon; constans et perdurabiie rerum substantia 
phaenomenon — aetermtas, necessttas, phaenomena, etc.) Now, if we 
remove a restrictive condition, we thereby amplify, it appears, 
the formerly limited conception In this way, the categones m 
their pure signification, free from all conditions of sensibihty, 
ought to be valid of things as they are, and not, as the schemata 
represent them, merely as they appear, and consequently the 
categones must have a significance far more extended, and wholly 
independent of all schemata. In truth, there does always remam 
to the pure conceptions of the understandmg, after abstractmg 
every sensuous condition, a value and significance, which is, how- 
ever, merely logical But m this case, no object is given them, 
and therefore they have no meanmg suffiaent to afford us a con- 
ception of an object. The notion of substance, for example, if 
we leave out the sensuous determmation of permanence, would 
mean nothmg more than a somethmg which can be cogitated as 
subject, without the possibility of becoimng a predicate to any- 
thing else Of this representation I can make notlnng, inasmu^ 
as it does not mdicate to me what determinations the thing possesses 
which must thus be valid as premier subject- Consequently, the 
categories, without schemata, are merely functions of the imder- 
standing for the production of conceptions, but do not represent 
any object. This sigmficance they derive from sensibihty, which 
at the same time realizes the understanding and restricts it 
^ Phaenomenon is here an adjective. — TV. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF JUDGMENT 
Or, Analytic of Principles 

CHAPTER II 

System of all Principles of the Pure Understanding 

In the foregoing chapter we have merely considered the general 
conditions under which alone the transcendental faculty of judg- 
ment IS justified m using the pure conceptions of the understandmg 
for synthetical judgments Our duty at present is to exhibit m 
systematic connection those judgments which the understanding 
really produces a friort For this purpose, our table of the cate- 
gories will certainly afiord us the natural and safe guidance For 
It IS precisely the categones whose apphcation to possible experience 
must constitute all pure a prtort cognition of the understandmg; 
and the relation of which to sensibility will, on that very account, 
present us with a complete and systematic catalogue of all the 
transcendental prmciples of the use of the imderstandmg 

Prmaples a priori are so called, not merely because they contain 
m themselves the grounds of other judgments, but also because 
they themselves are not grounded m higher and more general 
cognitions This peculianty, however, does not raise them alto- 
gether above the need of a proof For although there could be 
found no higher cogmtion, and therefore no objective proof, and 
although such a prmaple rather serves as the foundation for all 
cogmtion of the object, this by no means hmders us from drawing 
a proof from the subjective sources of the possibility of the cognition 
of an object Such a proof is necessary, moreover, because without 
It the prmaple might be liable to the imputation of being a mere 
gratmtous assertion 

In the second place, we shall hmit our investigations to those 
prmaples which relate to the categones. For as to the principles 
of transcendental aesthetic, accordmg to which space and time 
are the conditions of the possibihty of thmgs as phenomena, as 
also the restnction of these prmciples, namely, that they cannot 
be apphed to objects as thmgs in themselves — ^these, of course, 
do not fall withm the scope of our present mquiry In like maimer, 
the principles of mathematical saence form no part Qf this system, 
because they are all drawn from intuition, and not from the pure 
conception of the understandmg The possibihty of these prmaples, 
however, will necessarily be considered here, inasmuch as they are 
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synthetical judgments a pnon^ not indeed for the purpose of 
provmg their accuracy and apodeictic certamty, which is un- 
necessary, but merely to render conceivable and deduce the 
possibihty of such evident a prion cogmtions 

But we shall have also to speak of the principle of analytical 
judgments, in opposition to synthetical judgments, which is the 
proper subject of our mquines, because this very opposition will 
free the theory of the latter from all ambiguity, and place it clearly 
before our eyes m its true nature 

System of the Principles op the Pure Understanding 
SECTION FIRST 

OJ the Supreme Pnnaple of all Analytical Judgments 

"Whatever may be the content of our cognition, and m whatever 
manner our cognition may be related to its object, the umversal, 
although only negative condition of all our judgments is that 
they do not contradict themselves, otherwise these judgments 
are m themselves (even without respect to the object) nothmg. 
But although there may exist no contradiction m our judgment. 
It may nevertheless coimect conceptions m such a manner, that 
they do not correspond to the object, or without any grounds 
either a priori or a posteriori for amvmg at such a judgment, and 
thus, without bemg self-contradictory, a judgment may neverthe- 
less be either false or groundless 

Now, the proposition- "No subject can have a predicate that 
contradicts it,’ is called the pnnaple of contradiction, and is a 
universal but purely negative cntenon of all truth. But it belongs 
to logic alone, because it is valid of cognitions, merely as cogmtions, 
and without respect to their content, and declares that the con- 
tradiction entirely nullifies them We can also, however,* make a 
positive use of this prmaple, that is, not merely to banish false- 
hood and error (m so far as it rests upon contradiction), but also 
for the cognition of truth For %f the judgment is analyticaly be it 
affirmative or negative, its truth must always be recogmzable by 
means of the principle of contradiction. For the contrary of that 
winch lies and is cogitated as conception m the cogmtion of the 
object will be always properly negatived, but the conception itself 
must always be affirmed of the object, inasmuch as the contrary 
thereof would be m contradiction to the object* 

We must therefore hold the principle of contrudicUon to be the 
umversal and fully suffiaent principle ef all analytical cogmhon 
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But as a suificient cnterion of truth, it has no further utility or 
authonty. For the fact that no cognition can be at vanance with 
this prmaple without nulhf3nng itself, constitutes this principle 
the stne qtea non, but not the determining ground of the truth of 
our cogmtion As our business at present is properly with the 
synthetical part of our knowledge only, we shall always be on our 
guard not to transgress this mviolable pnnaple, but at the same 
time not to expect from it any direct assistance m the estabhshment 
of the truth of any S3mthetical proposition 

There exists, however, a formula of this celebrated prmciple — a 
pnnciple merely formal and entirely without content — ^which 
contains a synthesis that has been madvertently and qmte un- 
necessarily mixed up with it. It is this* ‘It is impossible for a 
thmg to be and not to be at the same time ’ Not to mention the 
superfluousness of the addition of the word tmposstble to mdicate 
the apodeictic certamty, which ought to be self-evident from the 
proposition itself, the proposition is affected by the condition of 
time, and as it were says: ‘A thmg=-4, which is somethmg=B, 
cannot at the same time be non-^B/ But both, B as well as non^B, 
may qmte well exist m succession. For example, a man who is 
young cannot at the same time be old; but the same man can 
very well be at one time young, and at another not young, that is, 
old Now the prmciple of contradiction as a merely logical pro- 
position must not by any means hmit its apphcation merely to 
relations of time, and consequently a formula like the preceding is 
quite foreign to its true purpose The nusunderstandmg arises m 
this way- We first of all separate a predicate of a thing from the 
conception of the thing, and afterwards connect with this predicate 
its opposite, and hence do not estabhsh any contradiction with 
the subject, but only with its predicate, whidi has been conjOmed 
with the subject synthetically — b, contradiction, moreover, which 
obtams only when the first and second predicate are affirmed m 
the same time If I say ‘A man who is ignorant is not learned,^ 
the condition ‘at the same time’ must be added, for he who is at 
one time ignorant, may at another be learned But if I say: 
‘No ignorant man is a learned man,’ the proposition is analytic^, 
because the charactenstic ignorance is now a constituent part of 
the conception of the subject, and m this case the negative pro- 
position is evident immediately from the proposition of contradic- 
tion, without the necessity of adding the condition ‘at the same 
time ’ This is the reason why I have altered the formula of this 
principle — ^an alteration which shows very clearly the nature of an 
anal3rtical proposition. 
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System of the Principles of the Pure Understanding 
SECTION SECOND 

Of the Supreme Principle of all Synthettcal Judgments 

The explanation of the possibility of S3m.thetical judgments is a 
task with which general Logic has nothing to do, indeed she needs 
not even be acquainted with its name But m transcendental 
Logic It is the most important matter to be dealt with — ^mdeed 
the only one, if the question is of the possibihty of synthetical 
judgments a priori^ the conditions and extent of their vahdity 
For when this question is fully decided, it can reach its aim with 
perfect ease, the determmation, to wit, of the extent and hmits of 
the pure understandmg 

In an analytical judgment I do not go beyond the given concep- 
tion, m order to amve at some decision respectmg it If the 
judgment is affirmative, I predicate of the conception only that 
which was already cogitated m it, if negative, I merely exclude 
from the conception its contrary But m synthetical judgments, 
I must go beyond the given conception, m order to cogitate, m 
relation with it, something q^uite different from that which was 
cogitated in it, a relation which is consequently never one either 
of identity or contradiction, and by means of which the truth or 
error of the judgment cannot be discerned merely from the judgment 
Itself. 

Granted, then, that we must go out beyond a given conception, 
m order to compare it synthetically with another, a third titung is 
necessary, m which alone the synthesis of two conceptions can 
originate Now what is this terttum quid, that is to be the medium 
of all sjmthetical judgments? It is only a complex,^ m which all 
our representations are contamed, the mtemal sense to wit, and 
Its form a prtort^ Time 

The synthesis of our representations rests upon the imagmation, 
their synthetical umty (which is requisite to a judgment), upon the 
unity of apperception In this, therefore, is to be sought the 
possibihty of synthetical judgments, and as all three contain the 
sources of a priori representations, the possibihty of pure synthetical 
judgments also; nay, they are necessary upon these grounds, if 
we are to possess a loiowledge of objects, which rests solely upon 
the synthesis of representations 

If a cognition is to have objective reality, that is, to relate to 

^ inbegnff 
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an object, and possess sense and meaning m respect to it, it is 
necessary that the object be given m some way or another With- 
out this, our conceptions are empty, and we may mdeed have 
thought by means of them, but by such thinkmg we have not, 
m fact, cogmzed anything, we have merely played with repre- 
sentation To give an object, if this expression be imderstood 
m the sense of to present the object, not mediately but immediately 
m mtmtion, means nothing else than to apply the representation 
of It to expenence, be that experience real or only possible Space 
and time themselves, pure as these conceptions are from all that 
IS empirical, and certain as it is that they are represented fully 
a priori m the mmd, would be completely without objective 
validity, and without sense and sigmficance, if their necessary use 
m the objects of expenence were not shown Nay, the representa- 
tion of them is a mere schema, that always relates to the repro- 
ductive imagmation, which calls up the objects of expenence, 
without which they have no meanmg And so is it with all 
conceptions without distinction 

The possibility of experience is, then, that which gives objective 
reahty to all our a prion cogmtions Now expenence depends 
upon the synthetical umty of phenomena, that is, upon a synthesis 
accordmg to conceptions of the object of phenomena m general, 
a synthesis without which expenence never could become know- 
ledge, but would be merely a rhapsody of perceptions, never fittmg 
together into any connected text, accordmg to rules of a thoroughly 
umted (possible) consciousness, and therefore never subjected to 
the transcendental and necessary unity of apperception Expenence 
has therefore for a foundation, a pnon pnnciples of its form, that 
is to say, general rules of umty m the synthesis of phenomena, 
the objective reality of which rules, as necessary conditions — even 
of the possibility of expenence — can always be shown m expenence 
But apart from this relation, a prion synthetical propositions are 
absolutely impossible, because they have no third term, that is, 
no pure object, m which the synthetical umty can ejdubit the 
objective reahty of its conceptions 

Although, then, i;espectmg space, or the forms which productive 
imagmation descnbes therem, we do cognize much a prion in 
synthetical judgments, and are really in no need of expenence 
for this purpose, such knowledge would nevertheless amount to 
nothing but a busy trifling with a mere chimera, were not space 
to be considered as the condition of the phenomena which constitute 
the matenal of external expenence Hence those pure synthetical 
judgments do relate, though but mediately, to possible expenence, 
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or rather to the possibihty of experience, and upon that alone is 
founded the objective validity of their synthesis 

While then, on the one hand, experience, as empirical sjmthesis, 
1$ the only possible mode of cognition which gives reality to all 
other synthesis,^ on the other hand, this latter synthesis, as 
cognition a priori^ possesses truth, that is, accordance with its 
object, only in so far as it contains nothmg more than what is 
necessary to the sjmthetical umty of expenence. 

Accordingly, the supreme principle of all sjmthetical judgments 
IS • Every object is subject to the necessary conditions of the syn- 
thetical unity of the manifold of mtuition m a possible experience 
A priori synthetical judgments are possible, when we apply the 
formal conditions of the a priori intuition, the synthesis of the 
imagination, and the necessary umty of that S3mthesis m a tran- 
scendental apperception, to a possible cogmtion of expenence, and 
say The conditions of the possibility of expenence m gener^ are 
at the same time conditions of the possibility of the objects of 
experience 3 and have, for that reason, objective validity in an a 
priori synthetical judgment 


System of the Principles of the Pure Understanding 
SECTION THIRD 

Systematic ’Representation of all Synthetical Principles thereof 

That principles exist at all is to be ascnbed solely to the pure 
understanding, which is not only the faculty of rules in regard to 
that which happens, but is even the source of pnnciples accordmg 
to which everythmg that can be presented to us as an object is 
necessarily subject to rules, because without such rules we never 
could attain to cogmtion of an object Even the laws of nature, 
if they are contemplated as pnnaples of the empincal use of the 
understandmg, possess also a charactenstic of necessity, and we 
may therefore at least expect them to be determined upon grounds 
which are valid a prion and antecedent to all expenence. But all 
laws of nature, without distinction, are subject to higher principles 
of the understanding, masmuch as the former are merely applica- 
tions of the latter to particular cases of expenence These higher 
prinaples alone therefore give the conception, which contains the 
necessary condition, and, as it were, the exponent of a rule; 

^ Mental synthesis — Tr 
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expenence^ on the other hand^ gives the case which comes xmder 
the rule 

There is no danger of our mistaking merely empincal pnnciples 
for pnnciples of the pure understandmg^ or conversely; for the 
character of necessity, accordmg to conceptions which istmguish 
the latter, and the absence of tfus m every empirical proposition, 
how extensively vahd soever it may be, is a perfect safeguard 
agamst confoundmg them There are, however, pure principles 
a priori, which nevertheless I should not ascnbe to the pure 
understandmg — ^for this reason, that they are not denved from 
pure conceptions, but (althouglx by the mediation of the under- 
standing) from pure intuitions But understanding is the faculty 
of conceptions Such pnnaples mathematical saence possesses, 
but their apphcation to experience, consequently their objective 
validity, nay the possibihty of such a priori synthetical cognitions 
(the deduction thereof) rests entirely upon the pure understandmg 

On this accoimt, I shall not reckon among my pnnciples those 
of mathematics, though I shall mclude those upon the possibihty 
and objective validity a prion, of prmaples of the mathematical 
saence, which, consequently, are to be looked upon as the prmaple 
of these, and which proceed from conceptions to intuition, and 
not from mtmtion to conceptions 

In the apphcation of the pure conceptions of the understandmg 
to possible expenence, the employment of their synthesis is either 
mathematical or dynamical, for it is directed partly on the intuition 
alone, partly on the existence of a phenomenon But the a priori 
conditions of mtmtion are m relation to a possible expenence 
absolutely necessary, those of the existence of objects of a possible 
empincal mtmtion are in themselves contmgent. Hence the 
pnnciples of the mathematical use of the categones will possess a 
character of absolute necessity, that is, will be apodeictic, those, 
on the other hand, of the dynamical use, the character of an a 
prion necessity mdeed, but only under the condition of empincal 
thought m an expenence, therefore only mediately and mdirectly 
Consequently they will not possess that immediate evidence which 
IS pecuhar to the former, although their application to expenence 
does not, for that reason, lose its truth and certitude. But of this 
pomt we shall be better able to judge at the conclusion of this 
system of prmaples 

The table of '&e categories is naturally our guide to the table of 
prmaples, because these are nothmg else than r^es for the objective 
employment of the former, Accordmgly, all pnnaples of the pure 
understandmg are: 
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I 

Axioms of 
Intuition 


Anticipations 

of 

Perception 

4 

Postulates of 
Empirical Thought 
m general 


3 

Analogies 

of 

Experience 


These appellations I have chosen advisedly, m order that we 
might not lose sight of the distinctions m respect of the evidence 
and the employment of these pnnaples- It will, however, soon 
appear that — a fact which concerns both the evidence of these 
prmciples, and the a frtort determination of phenomena — ^according 
to the categories of QiianUty and Quahty (if we attend merely to 
the form of these), the pnnciples of these categories are distmguish- 
able from those of the two others, inasmuch as the former are 
possessed of an intuitive, but the latter of a merely discursive, 
though m both instances a complete certitude I shall therefore 
call the former mathematical^ and the latter dynamical prmaples * 
It must be observed, however, that by these terms I mean, just as 
httle in the one case the prinaples of mathematics, as those of 
general (physical) dynamics m the other I have here m view 
merely the prmciples of the pure understandmg, m their application 
to the mtemal sense (without distmction of the representations 
given therem), by means of which the saences of mathematics 
and dynamics become possible Accordmgly, I have named these 


1 MathemaHcally, in the Kantian sense — Tr 

* All combtfMiton {conjuncHo) is either coTnpostUon {compostUo) or connection 
{nexus) The former is the synthesis of a manifold^ the parts of which do not 
necessarily belong to each other For example, the two triangles mto which 
a square is divided by a diagonal, do not necessarily belong to each other, 
and of this idnd is the s3mthesis of the ’homogeneous m ever3r1hmg that can be 
inc^hemaUcally considered* This synthesis can be divided onto those of 
o>ggfegaiion and coahHon, the former of which is applied to extensive, the latter 
to intensive quantities The second sort of combmation (nexus) is the synthesis 
of a mamfold, m so fax as its parts do belong necessanly to each other; for 
example, the accident to a substance, or the effect to the cause Consequently 
it IS a synthesis of that which though heterogeneous, is represented as coimected 
a prwn This combination — ^not an arbitrary one — I entitle dynaimoaX, 
because it concerns the connection of the existence of the manifold This, 
agam, may be divided into the physical synthesis of the phenomena among 
each other, and the metaphysical synthesis, or the connection of phenomena 
a prion in the faculty of cogmtion 
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principles rather with reference to their apphcation, than their 
content, and I shall now proceed to consider them in the order in 
which they stand in the table 


I 

Axioms of Intuition 

The principle of these is All Intutitons are Extensive Quantities. 

Proof 

All phenomena contain, as regards their form, an intuition in 
space and time, which lies a priori at the foundation of all without 
exception Phenomena, therefore, cannot be apprehended, that 
IS, received mto empirical consciousness otherwise than through 
the synthesis of a manifold, through which the representations of 
a determmate space or time are generated , that is to say, through 
the composition of the homogeneous, and the consciousness of 
the synthetical umty of this manifold (homogeneous)* Now the 
consciousness of a homogeneous manifold in mtuition, m so far as 
thereby the representation of an object is rendered possible, is the 
conception of a quantity {quanti) Consequently, even the per- 
ception of an object as phenomenon is possible only through the 
same synthetical unity of the manifold of the given sensuous 
intuition, through which the umty of the composition of the 
homogeneous mamfold m the conception of a quantity is cogitated, 
that IS to say, all phenomena are quantities, and extensive quantities, 
because as intuitions in space or time they must be represented 
by means of the same s3mthesis, through which space and time 
themselves are determmed 

An extensive quantity I call that wherem the representation of 
the parts renders possible (and therefore necessarily antecedes) 
the representation of the whole I cannot represent to myself 
any hne, however small, without drawing it in thought, that is, 
without generating from a pomt all its parts one after another, 
and in this way alone producmg this mtuition Precisely the 
same is the case with every, even the smallest portion of time 
I cogitate therem only the successive progress from one moment 
to another, and hence, by means of the different portions of time 
and the addition of them, a determinate quantity of time is 
produced As the pure mtmtion in all phenomena is either time 
or space, so is every phenomenon in its character of intuition an 
extensive quantity, inasmuch as it can only be cognized in our 
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apprehension by successive S3nithesis (from part to part) AH 
phenomena are, accordingly, to be considered as aggregates, that 
IS, as a collection of previously given parts; which is not the case 
with every sort of quantities, but only with those which are repre- 
sented and apprehended by us as extensive 

On this successive S3mthesis of the productive imagination, m 
the generation of figures, is founded the mathematics of extension, 
or geometry, with its axioms, which express the conditions of 
sensuous mtmlaon a pnorij imder which alone the schema of a 
pure conception of external intuition can exist, for example, 
'between two pomts only one straight hne is possible,* 'two straight 
hues cannot enclose a space,* etc These are the axioms which 
properly relate only to quantities {qmnta) as such 
But, as regards the quantity of a thing {qmntttas)^ that is to 
say, the answer to the question How large is this or that object? 
although, m respect to this question, we have various propositions 
synthetK^ and immediately certain (tndemmsirabtha) ; we have, 
m the proper sense of the term, no axioms. For example, the 
propositions* ^If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal;* 
'If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal;* are 
analytical, because I am immediately conscious of the identity of 
the production of the one quantity with the production of the 
other; whereas axioms must be a fnQn synthetical propositions. 
On the other hand, the self-evident propositions as to the relation 
of numbers, are certainly synthetical but not umversal, hke those 
of geometry, and for this reason cannot be called axioms, but 
numerical formulae That 7+5=^i2 is not an analytical pro- 
position, For neither m the representation of seven, nor of five, 
nor of the composition of the two numbers, do I cogitate the 
number twelve (Whether I cogitate the number in the aMition 
of both, IS not at present the question ; for m the case of an analytical 
proposition, the only pomt is, whether I really cogitate the predicate 
m the representation of the subject ) But although the proposition 
is sjmthetical, it is nevertheless only a singular proposition In 
so far as regard is here had merely to the synthesis of the homo- 
g^eous (the units), it caimot take place except m one manner, 
although our us$ of these numbers is afterwards generah If I say 
'A trmi^le can be constructed with three hues, any^ two of which 
taken together are greater than the third,* I exercise merely tho 
pure function of the productive imagmation, which may draw the 
lines longer or shorter, and construct the angles at its pleasure* 
On the contrary, the number seven is possible only m one manner, 
and so IS likewise the number twelve, which results from the 
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synthesis of seven and five. Such propositions^ then^ cannot be 
termed axioms (for in that case we should have an infimty of these), 
but numerical formulae. 

This transcendental principle of the mathematics of phenomena 
greatly enlarges our a pnor% cogmtion For it is by this pnnciple 
alone that pure mathematics is rendered apphcable m all its 
preasion to objects of experience, and without it the vahdity of 
this application would not be so self-evident; on the contrary, 
contradictions and confusions have often ansen on this very point 
Phenomena are not things in themselves EmpincaJ mtuition is 
possible only through pure intuition (of space and time), conse- 
quently, what geometry affirms of the latter, is indisputably valid 
of the former All evasions, such as the statement that objects 
of sense do not conform to the rules of construction in space (for 
example, to the rule of the infinite divisibihty of lines or angles), 
must fall, to the ground For, if these objections bold good, we 
deny to space, and with it to all mathematics, objective validity, 
and no longer know wherefore, and how far, mathematics can be 
apphed to phenomena The synthesis of spaces and times as the 
essential fo^n of all mtuition, is that which renders possible the 
apprehension of a phenomenon, and therefore every external 
experience, consequently all cogmtion of the objects of experience; 
and whatever mathematics m its- pure use proves of the former, 
must necessarily hold good of the latter AH objections are but 
the chicaneries of an iH-instmcted reason, which erroneously thinks 
to hberate the objects of sense from the formal conditions of our 
sensibihty, and represents these, although mere phenomena, as 
things m themselves, presented as such to our understanding* 
IBut m th^ case, no a fnon synthetical cogmtion of them could be 
possible, consequently not through pure conceptions of spac6>, 
and the science which determmes these conceptions, tharf: is tio# 
say, geometry, would itself be impossible 

Anticipations of Perception 

The prmaple of these is: In all phenomena Ike Real^ that whtch 
is an object of sensa^ton, has Intensive Quantity ^ that is^ lias a Degree 

Pnoor* 

Perception is empirical consaousness, that is to say, a consaous- 
ness wffich contains an element of sensation. Phenomena aa 
objects of perception are not pure, that is, merely formal mtuitions^^ 
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like space and time^ for they cannot be perceived in themselves^ 
They contain, then, over and above the mtuition, the materials 
for an object (through which is represented somethmg existing in 
space or time), that is to say, they contain the real of sensation, as 
a representation merely subjective, which gives us merely the 
consaousness that the subject is affected, and which we refer to 
some external object Now, a gradual transition from empincal 
consaousness to pure consaousness is possible, inasmuch as the 
real in this consciousness entirely evanishes, and there remains a 
merely formal consciousness {a priori) of the manifold in time and 
space, consequently there is possible a synthesis also of the pro- 
duction of the quantity of a sensation from its commencement, 
that IS, from the pure mtuition=o onwards, up to a certam quantity 
of the sensation Now as sensation m itself is not an objective 
representation, and in it is to be found neither the mtuition of 
space nor of time, it cannot possess any extensive quantity, and 
yet there does belong to it a quantity (and that by means of its 
apprehension, m which empiric^ consciousness can withm a certain 
time nse from nothmg=o up to ip given amount), consequently 
an tnienstve quantity And thus we must ascribe intensive quantity, 
that IS, a degree of influence on sense to all objects of perception, 
m so far as this perception contams sensation. 

All cogmtion, by means of which I am enabled to cognize and 
determme a priori what belongs to empincal cogmtion, may be 
called an Antiapation; and without doubt this is the sense in 
which Epicurus employed his expression But as there is 

m phenomena something which is never cogmzed a priori^ which on 
this account constitutes the proper difference between pure and 
empincal cogmtion, that is to say, sensation (as the matter of 
perception), it follows, that sensation is just that element in cogm- 
tion which cannot be at all antiapated On the other hand, we 
might very well term the pure detenmnations in space and time, 
as well in regard to figure as to Quantity, antiapations of pheno- 
mena, because they represent a priori that which may always be 
given a posteriori in expenence But suppose that m every 
sensation, as sensation in general, without any particular sensation 
bemg thought of, there existed somethmg which could be cogmzed 
a priortf thas would deserve to be called antiapation m a speaal 
sense — speaal, because it may seem surprising to forestall experi- 
ence, m that which concerns the matter of expenence, and which 

^ They can be perceived only as phenomena, and some part of them must 
always belong to the non-ego , whereas pure mtmtions are entirely the products 
of the mind itself, and as such are cognized m themselves — Tr. 
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we can only derive from itself Yet such really is the case 
here 

Apprehension,^ by means of sensation alone, jSlls only one 
moment, that is, if I do not take into consideration a succession 
of many sensations As that m the phenomenon, the apprehension 
of which is not a successive synthesis advancmg from parts to an 
entire representation, sensation has therefore no extensive quantity, 
the want of sensation m a moment of time would represent it as 
empty, consequently=:o That which m the empirical mtuition 
corresponds to sensation is reality {realtias phaenomenon) i that 
which corresponds to the absence of it, negation—o Now every 
sensation is capable of a dimmution, so that it can decrease, and 
thus gradually disappear Therefore, between reality in a pheno- 
menon and negation, there exists a contmuous concatenation of 
many possible mtermediate sensations, the difference of which 
from each other is always smaller than that between the given 
sensation and zero, or complete negation Hiat is to say, the 
real m a phenomenon has ^ways a quantity, which however is 
not discoverable in Apprehension, masmuch as Apprehension takes 
place by means of mere sensation m one instant, and not by the 
successive synthesis of many sensations, and therefore does not 
progress from parts to the whole Consequently, it has a quantity, 
but not an extensive quantity 

Now that quantity which is apprehended only as umty, and in 
which plurality can be represented only by approximation to 
negation=o, I term tnt&nsive qtumttty Consequently, reality in a 
phenomenon has mtensive quantity, that is, a degree. If we 
consider this reality as cause (be it of sensation or of another reality 
m the phenomenon, for example, a change), we call the degree of 
reality m its character of cause a momentum, for example, the 
momentum of weight; and for this reason, that the degree only 
indicates that quantity the apprehension of which is not succe^ive, 
but mstantaneous This, however, I touch upon only m passing, 
for with Causahty I have at present nothing to do 

Accordingly, every sensation, consequently every reahty m 
phenomena, however small it may be, has a degree, that is, an 
mtensive quantity, which may always be lessened, and between 
reality and negation there exists a contmuous connection of possible 
reahties, and possible smaller perceptions. Every colour — ^for 
example, red — has a degree, which, be it ever so small, is never 

^ Apprehension is the Ka,nti.an, word for perception, m the largest sense in 
which we employ that term It is the genus which includes und^ it as 
species, perception proper and sensation proper — Tr 
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the smallest, and so is it always with heat, the momentum of 
weight, etc* 

Diis property of quantities, accordmg to which no part of them 
IS the smallest possible (no part simple ^), is called their continuity. 
Space and time are quanta contmua, because no part of them can 
be given, without endosmg it withm boundaries (pomts and 
moments), consequently, this given part is itself a space or a time. 
Space, therefore, consists only of spaces, and time of times Points 
and moments are only boundaries, that is, the mere places or posi- 
tions of their limitation. But places always presuppose mtuitions 
which are to hmit or determine them, and we cannot conceive 
either space or time composed of constituent parts which are 
given before space or time Such quantities may also be called 
flowing, because the synthesis (of the productive imagmation) in 
the production of these Quantities is a progression m time, the 
contmuity of which we are accustomed to indicate by the expression 
flowing. 

All phenomena, then, are contmuous quantities, m respect both 
to mtuition and mere perception (sensation, and with it reality). 
In the former case they are extensive quantities, m the latter, 
mtensive When the synthesis of the manifold of a phenomenon 
IS mterrupted, there results merely an aggregate of several pheno- 
mena, and not properly a phenomenon as a quantity, which is not 
produced by the mere continuation of the productive synthesis of 
a certain kind, but by the repetition of a s3mthesis always ceasmg. 
For example, if I call thirteen dollars a sum or quantity of money, 
I employ the term quite correctly, masmuch as I understand by 
thirteen dollars the value of a mark in standard silver, which is, 
to be sure, a continuous quantity, in which no part is the smallest, 
but every part might constitute a piece of money, which would 
contain material for still smaller pieces. If, however, by the 
words thirteen dollars I understand so many corns (be their value 
m sliver what it may), it would be quite erroneous to use the 
expression a quantity of dollars; on the contrary, I must call them 
aggregate, that is, a number of corns And as in every number 
we must have umty as the foundation, so a phenomenon taken as 
unity IS a quantity, and as such always a continuous quantity 
{quantum conttnuuni). 

Now, seeing all phenomena, whether considered as extensive or 
mteosive, axe contmuous quantities, the proposition: ^All change 
(transition of a thmg from one state into another) is continuous,^ 
might be proved here easily, and with mathematical evidence, 

1 Simplex — Tt 
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were it not that the causality of a change lies entirely beyond the 
bounds of a transcendental philosophy, and presupposes empirical 
pnnaples. For of the possibility of a cause which changes the 
condition of thmgs, that is, which determmes them to the contrary 
of a certain given state, the understandmg gives us a pnan no 
knowledge, not merely because it has no msight mto the possibihty 
of it (for such msight is absent m several a prion cogmtions), but 
because the notion of change concerns only certain determinations 
of phenomena, which expenence alone can acquaint us with, while 
their cause hes m the imchangeable But seemg that we have 
nothmg which we could here employ but the pure fundamental 
conceptions of all possible expenence, among which of course 
nothmg empincal can be admitted, we dare not, without mjurmg 
the umty of our system, antiapate general physical science, which 
IS built upon certain fundamental expenences. 

Nevertheless, we are m no want of proofs of the great mfluence 
which the prmciple above developed exercises m the antiapation 
of perceptions, and even in supplymg the want of them, so far as 
to shield us against the false conclusions which otherwise we might 
rashly draw. 

If all reality m perception has a degree, between which and 
negation there is an endless sequence of ever smaller degrees, and 
if nevertheless every sense must have a determmate degree of 
receptivity for sensations, no perception, and consequently no 
expenence is possible, which can prove, either i m mediately or 
mediately, an entire absence of all reahty m a phenomenon; m 
other words, it is impossible ever to draw from experience a proof 
of the existence of empty space or of empty time. For in the 
jSrst place, an entire absence of reahty m a sensuous intuition 
cannot of course be an object of perception, secondly, such absence 
cannot be deduced from the contemplation of any smgle pheno- 
menon, and the dijfference of the degrees m its reality, nor ought 
It ever to be admitted m explanation of any phenomenon For if 
even the complete mtuition of a determmate space or time is 
thoroughly real, that is, if no part thereof is empty, yet because 
every reahty has its degree, which, with the extensive quantity 
of the phenomenon unchanged, can dimmish through endless 
gradations down to nothmg (the void), there must be mfinitely 
graduated degrees, with which space or time is fiUed, and the 
mtensive quantity m difierent phenomena may be smaller or 
greater, although the extensive quantity of the mtuition remains 
equal and unaltered. 

We shall give an example of this Almost all natural philosophers. 
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remarking a great difference in the quantity of the matter^ of 
different kmds in bodies with the same volume (partly on account 
of the momentum of gravity or weight, partly on account of the 
momentum of resistance to other bodies in motion), conclude 
unanimously, that this volume (extensive quantity of the pheno- 
menon) must be void m all bodies, although m different proportion 
But who would suspect that these for the most part mathematical 
and mechanical mquirers into nature should ground this conclusion 
solely on a metaphysical hypothesis — a sort of hypothesis which 
they profess to disparage and avoid ? Yet this they do, m assuming 
that the real in space (I must not here call it impenetrabihty or 
weight, because these are empirical conceptions) is always identical, 
and can only be distmguished accordmg to its extensive quantity, 
that is, multipliaty Now to this presupposition, for which they 
can have no ground m experience, and which consequently is 
merely metaphysical, I oppose a transcendental demonstration, 
which it IS true will not explain the difference m the fillmg up of 
spaces, but which nevertheless completely does away with the 
supposed necessity of the above-mentioned presupposition that we 
cannot explain the said difference otherwise than by the hypothesis 
of empty spaces This demonstration, moreover, has the ment 
of setting the imderstandmg at hberty to conceive this distinction 
m a different manner, if the explanation of the fact requires any 
such hypothesis For we perceive that although two equal spaces 
may be completely filled by matters altogether different, so that 
in neither of them is there left a smgle pomt wherem matter is not 
present, nevertheless, every reality has its degree (of resistance or 
of weight), which, without dimmution of the extensive quantity, 
can become less and less ad before it passes into nothmg- 

ness and disappears Thus an expansion whi^ fills a space — ^for 
example, calonc, or any other reality m the phenomenal world — 
can decrease in its degrees to infinity, yet without leaving the 
smallest part of the space empty, on the contrary, fillmg it with 
those lesser degrees, as completely as another phenomenon could 
with greater My mtention here is by no means to maintam that 
this IS really the case with the difference of matters, m regard to 
their specific gravity, I wish only to prove, from a pnnaple of the 
pure understandmg, that the nature of our perceptions makes 
such a mode of explanation possible, and that it is erroneous to 
regard the real m a phenomenon as equal quoad its degree, and 
different only quoad its aggregation and extensive quantity, and 

^ It shoiild be remembexed that Kant means by mattex^ that which m the 
object corresponds to sensation m the subject — the real in a phenomenon — Tr 
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this, too, on the pretended authority of an a frtart principle of 
the understanding 

Nevertheless, this piinaple of the antiapation of perception 
must somewhat startle an mquirer whom imtiation mto transcen- 
dental philosophy has rendered cautious* We may naturally 
entertam some doubt whether or not the understandmg can 
enounce any such synthetical proposition as that respectmg the 
degree of all reahty in phenomena, and consequently the possibihty 
of the internal difference of sensation itself — ^abstraction bemg 
made of its empirical quahty Thus it is a question not unworthy 
of solution How the imderstandmg can pronounce synthetically 
and a prion respectmg phenomena, and thus antiapate these, even 
in that which is pecuharly and merely empirical, that, namely, 
which concerns sensation itself? 

The quahty of sensation is m all cases merely empirical, and 
cannot be represented a prion (for example, colours, taste, etc.). 
But the real — ^that which corresponds to sensation — ^m opposition 
to negation=o, only represents somethmg the conception of which 
in Itself contams a bemg (ein seyn), and signifies nothing but the 
synthesis m an empmcal consciousness That is to say, the 
empirical consaousness m the mtemal sense can be raised from o 
to every higher degree, so that the very same extensive quantity 
of mtmtion, an illummated surface, for example, excites as great 
a sensation as an aggregate of many other surfaces less illuminated* 
We can therefore make complete abstraction of the extensive 
quantity of a phenomenon, and represent to ourselves in the mete 
sensation m a certain momentum,^ a synthesis of homogeneous 
ascension from o up to the given empmcal consciousness All 
sensations therefore as such are given only a posteriorly but this 
property thereof, namely, that they have a degree, can be known 
a priori It is worthy of remark, that m respect to quantities m 
general, we can cogmze a prion only a smgle quahty, namely, 
contmuity, but m respect to all quality (the real m phenomena), 
we cannot cognize a prion anything more than the mtensive 
quantity thereof, namely, that they have a degree All else is 
left to expenence 

1 The particular degree of ‘reality/ that is, the particular power or intensive 
quantity in the oa.use of a sensation, for example, redness, weight, etc , is 
called in the Kantian terminology, %ts moment The term momentum which 
we employ, must not be confounded with the word commonlv employed in 
naturaa science — Tr 
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3 

Analogies of Experience 

The principle of these is* Experience %s possible only through the 
representation of a necessary connection of perceptions 

Proof 

Expenence is an empirical cognition; that is to say, a cognition 
which determines an object by means of perceptions. It is there^ 
fore a synthesis of perceptions, a S5nithesis which is not itself 
contamed m perception, but which contains the synthetical umty 
of the manifold of perception in a consciousness; and this unity 
constitutes the essential of our cogmtion of objects of the senses, 
that IS, of expenence (not merely of mtuition or sensation) Now 
m expenence our perceptions come together contmgently, so that 
no c^racter of necessity in their connection appears, or can 
appear from the perceptions themselves, because apprehension is 
only a placing together of the manifold of empincal mtuition, 
and no representation of a necessity m the connected existence of 
the phenomena which apprehension brings together, is to be dis- 
covered therem But as expenence is a cogmtion of objects by 
means of perceptions, it follows that the relation of the existence 
of the manifold must be represented m experience not as it is put 
together m time, but as it is objectively m time And as time 
itself cannot be perceived, the determination of the existence of 
objects m time can only taike place by means of their connection 
in time in general, consequently only by means of a priori connect- 
ing conceptions. Now as these conceptions always possess the 
character of necessity, expenence is possible only by means of a 
representation of the necessary connection of perception 

The three modi of time are permanence, succession, and co- 
eoctsience Accordmgly, there are three rules of all rations of 
time m phenomena, according to winch the existence of every 
phenomenon is determined m respect of the umty of all time, and 
these antecede all expenence, and render it possible. 

The general principle of all three analogies rests on the necessary 
umty of apperception in relation to all possible empincal conscious- 
ness (perception) at every time, consequently, as this unity hes a 
prion at the foundation of all mental operations, the prmaple 
rests on the sjmthetical umty of all phenomena according to their 
relation in time. For the onginal apperception relates to our 
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internal sense (the complex of all representations), and indeed 
relates a priori to its form, that is to say, the relation of the manifold 
empirical consaousness m time Now this manifold must be 
combmed in ongmal apperception accordmg to relations of time — 
a necessity imposed by the a priori transcendental unity of apper- 
ception, to which IS subjected all that can belong to my (1 e my 
own) cognition, and therefore all that can become an object for 
me This sjmthetical and a prion determmed umty m relation of 
perceptions m time is therefore the rule 'All empirical determma- 
tions of time must be subject to rules of the general determmation 
of time,’ and the analogies of experience, of which we are now 
about to treat, must be rules of this nature. 

These prmaples have this pecuhanty, that they do not concern 
phenomena, and the sjmthesis of the empirical mtuition thereof, 
but merely the existence of phenomena and their relaium to each 
other m regard to this existence. Now the mode m which we 
apprehend a thmg m a phenomenon can be determmed a priori in 
such a manner, that the rule of its sjmthesis can give, that is to 
say, can produce this a priori mtmtion m every empirical example 
But the existence of phenomena cannot be known a pnoriy and 
although we could arrive by this path at a conclusion of the fact 
of some existence, we could not cognize that existence detenmnately, 
that IS to say, we should be mcapable of antiapating m what respect 
the empirical mtuition of it would be distinguisbable from that 
of others. 

The two prmdples above mentioned, which I called mathe- 
matical, m consideration of the fact of their authonzmg the apphca- 
tion of mathematic to phenomena, relate to these phenomena only 
in regard to their possibihty, and instruct us how phenomena, as 
far as regards tiieir mtmtion or the real m their perception, can 
be generated according to the rules of a mathematical synthesis. 
Consequently, numerical quantities, and with them the determma- 
tion of a phenomenon as a quantity, can be employed m the one 
case as well as m the other. Thus, for example, out of 200,000 
i, no minat ions by the moon, I might compose, and give a priori^ 
that IS construct, the degree of our sensations of the suidightA 
We may therefore entitle these two prmaples constitutive. 

^ Kant’s meaning is The two principles emmciated nndea: the heads of 
‘Axioms of Intention/ and ‘Anticipations of Perception,* authome the apphca- 
tion to phenomena of detennmations of size and number, that is, of mathe- 
matic For example, I may compute the ^ight of the sun, and say, that its 
quantity is a certam number of times greater than that of the moon In the 
same way, heat is measured by the comparison of its difierent efiecte on 
water, etc , and on mercury in a thermometer — 
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The case is very different with those principles whose province 
it IS to subject the existence of phenomena to rules a prion For 
as existence does not admit of being constructed^ it is clear that 
they must only concern the relations of existence, and be merely 
regulative prmciples In this case, therefore, neither axioms nor 
anticipations are to be thought of Thus, if a perception is given 
us, m a certam relation of time to other (although undetermmed) 
perceptions, we cannot then say a priori^ what and how great (in 
quantity) the other perception necessarily connected with the 
former is, but only how it is connected, quoad, its existence, in this 
given modus of time Analogies m philosophy mean somethmg 
very different from that which they represent m mathematics 
In the latter they are formulae, which enounce the equahty of 
two relations of quantity,^ and are always constitutive^ so that if 
two terms of the proportion are given, the third is also given, that 
is, can be constructed by the aid of these formulae But m 
pialosophy, analogy is not the equahty of two quantitative but of 
two qi^itaiwe relations In this case, from three given terms, I 
can give a priori and cogmze the relation to a fourth member,^ but 
not this fourth term itself, although I certainly possess a rule to 
guide me m the search for this fourth term m experience, and a 
mark to assist me in discovering it An analogy of expenence is 
therefore only a rule according to which umty of expenence must 
anse out of perceptions m respect to objects (phenomena) not as a 
constitutive^ but merely as a regulative pnnciple The same holds 
good also of the postulates of empincal thought m general, which 
relate to the synthesis of mere mtmtion (which concerns the form 
of phenomena), the synthesis of perception (which concerns the 
matter of phenomena), and the synthesis of expenence (which 
concerns the relation of these perceptions) For they are only 
regulative principles, and clearly distmguishable from the mathe- 
matical, which are constitutive, not indeed m regard to the certainty 
which both ^possess a priori^ but in the mode of evidence thereof, 
consequently also m the manner of demonstration 

But what has been observed of all synthetical propositions, and 
must be particularly remarked m this place, is this, that these 

1 Known the two terms 3 and 6, and the relation of 3 to 6, not only the 
ration Of 6 to some other number is given, but that number itself, 12, is 
given, that is, it is constructed Therefore 3*6^6 12 — Tt 

^ Given a known effect, a known caiise, and another known effect, we 
reason, by analogy, to an unknown cause, which we do not cognize, but 
whose relcUiofi to the known effect we know from the * comparison of the three 
given terms Thus, our own known actions our own known motives*^ the 
known actions of others x, that is, the motives of others which we cannot 
immediately cognize — Tt. 
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analogies possess significance and validity, not as principles of the 
transcendental, but only as principles of the empirical use of the 
understanding, and their truth can therefore be proved only as 
such, and that consequently the phenomena must not be subjoined 
directly under the categories, but only under their schemata- 
For if the objects to which those prmciples must be apphed were 
things m themselves, it would be quite impossible to cogi^e 
aught concemmg them synthetically a priort But they are nothing 
but phenomena, a complete knowledge of which — sl knowledge 
to which all principles a prion must at last relate — ^is the only 
possible experience It follows that these principles can have 
nothmg else for their aim, than the conditions of the umty of 
empirical cognition m the s5mthesis of phenomena- But this 
synthesis is cogitated only in the schema of the pure conception 
of the understandmg, of whose umty, as that of a synthesis in 
general, the category contams the function unrestricted by any 
sensuous condition. These prmciples will therefore authorize us 
to connect phenomena accordmg to an analogy, with the logical 
and universal umty of conceptions, and consequently to employ 
the categones m the pnnaples themselves, but m the application 
of them to expenence, we shall use only their schemata, as the 
key to their proper apphcation, mstead of the categones, or rather 
the latter as restrictmg conditions, under the title of formulae of 
the former. 


A 

FIRST ANALOGY 

PRINCIPLE OF THE PERMAI^ENCE OF SUBSTANCE 

In all changes of phenomena^ svbstance is permanent ^ and the 
quantum thereof m nature is neither increased nor diminished. 

Proof 

All phenomena exist m time, wherem alone as substratum, that 
IS, as the permanent form of the internal mtmtion, co-existence 
and succession can be represented. Consequently time, m which 
all changes of phenomena must be cogitated, remains and changes 
not, because it is that in which succession and co-existence can be 
represented only as determinations thereof. Now, time m itself 
cannot be an object of perception. It follows that m objects of 
perception, that is, m phenomena, there must be found a substratum 

/-» on 
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which represents time m general^ and m which all change or co- 
existence can be perceived by means of the relation of phenomena 
to it But the substratum of all reahty, that is^ of all that pertams 
to the existence of things, is substance, all that pertams to existence 
can be cogitated only as a determination of substance Conse- 
quently, the permanent, m relation to which alone can all relations 
of time m phenomena be determmed, is substance in the world of 
phenomena, that is, the real m phenomena, that which, as the 
substratum of all change, remams ever the same Accordmgljr, as 
this cannot change m existence, its quantity in nature can neither 
be mcreased nor diminished 

Our apprehension of the manifold m a phenomenon is always 
successive, is consequently always changmg By it alone we 
could, therefore, never determine whether this manifold, as an 
object of expenence, is co-^xistent or successive, unless it had for 
a foundation somethmg that exists always^ that is, somethmg 
fixed and permanent^ of the existence of which all succession and 
co-existence are nothing but so many modes (modi of time). Only 
m the permanent, then, are relations of time possible (for simul- 
taneity and succession are the only relations m time); that is to 
say, the permanent is the suhstraivm of our empirical representation 
of time Itself, m which alone all determination of time is possible 
Permanence is, in fact, just another expression for time, as the 
abiding correlate of all existence of phenomena, and of aU change, 
and of all co-existence For change does not affect time itself, 
but only the phenomena m time (just as co-existence cannot be 
regarded as a modus of time itself, seeing that m time no parts are 
co-existent, but all successive) ^ If we were to attribute succession 
to time itself, we should be obhged to cogitate another time, in 
which this succession would be possible It is only by means of 
the permanent that existence m different parts of the successive 
senes of time receives a quantity^ which we entitle duration. For 
in mere succession, existence is perpetually vamshmg and recom- 
mencing, and therefore never has even the least quantity Without 
the permanent, then, no relation m time is possible. Now, time 
in itself is not an object of perception, consequently the permanent 
m phenomena must be regarded as the substratum of all deter- 
mmatioii of time, and consequently also as the condition of the 
p(^il^ty of all synthetical umty of perceptions, that is, of 
experience; and all existence and all change m time can only be 
regarded as a mode in the existence of that which abides un- 

^Tbe latter part of this se^iteuce seems to contradict the former The 
sequel will explam — Tr 
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changeably Therefore, in all phenomena, the permanent is the 
object tn tiself, that is, the substance (phenomenon);^ but all that 
changes or can change belongs only to the mode of the existence 
of this substance or substances, consequently to its determmations 
I find that in all ages not only the philosopher, but even the 
common understanding, has preposited this permanence as a 
substratum of all change m phenomena, indeed, I am compelled 
to behave that they will always accept this as an mdubitable 
fact Only the philosopher expresses himself m a more precise 
and definite manner, when he says* ‘In all changes m the world, 
the substance remains, and the acadents alone are changeable ’ 
But of this decidedly synthetical proposition, I nowhere meet 
with even an attempt at proof, nay, it very rarely has the good 
fortune to stand, as it deserves to do, at the head of the pure 
and entirely a prton laws of nature In truth, the statement that 
substance is permanent, is tautological For this very permanence 
3S the ground on which we apply the category of substance to the 
phenomenon, and we should have been obliged to prove that m 
all phenomena there is somethmg permanent, of the existence of 
which the changeable is nothmg but a determination But because 
a proof of this nature cannot be dogmatical, that is, cannot be 
drawn from conceptions, inasmuch as it concerns a S3mthetical 
proposition a prtort, and as philosophers never reflected that such 
propositions are vahd only m relation to possible experience, and 
therefojfe cannot be proved except by means of a deduction of the 
possibility of experience, it is no wonder that while it has served 
as the foundation of all experience (for we feel the need of it in 
empirical cogmtion), it has never been supported by proof 
A philosopher was asked: ‘What is the weight of smoke?* 
He answered* ‘Subtract from the weight of the burnt wood the 
weight of the remaining ashes, and you will have the weight of 
the smoke*' Thus he presumed it to be mcontrovertible that even 
in fire the matter (substance) does not pensh, but that only the 
form of It undergoes a change In like manner was the saying: 
‘From nothmg comes nothmg,' only another inference from the 
principle of permanence, or rather of the ever-abidmg existence 
of the true subject m phenomena For if that m the phenomenon 
which we call substance is to be the proper substratum of all 
determination of time, it follows that all existence m past as well 
as m future time, must be determmable by means of it alone. 
Hence we are entitled to apply the term substance to a phenomenon, 
only because we suppose its existence m aU time, a notion which 
1 Not substantta noumenon — Tr. 
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the word permanence does not fufly express, as it seems rather to 
be referable to future time However, the internal necessity per- 
petually to be, is inseparably connected with the necessity ^ways 
to have been, and so the expression may stand as it is ^Gtgnt de 
nihiio nihtV — mktlum ml posse reverti^ are two propositions 
which the ancients never parted, and which people nowadays 
sometimes mistakenly disjom, because they imagme that the 
propositions apply to objects as things m themselves, and that the 
former might be mimical to the dependence (even in respect of its 
substance also) of the world upon a supreme cause. But this 
apprehension is entirely needless, for the question in this case is 
only of phenomena m the sphere of experience, the unity of which 
never could be possible, if we admitted the possibihty that new 
things (m respect of their substance) should anse. For in that 
case, we should lose altogether that which alone can represent the 
umty of time, to wit, the identity of the substratum, as that 
through which alone all change possesses complete and thorough 
unity. This permanence is, however, nothmg but the manner in 
which we represent to ourselves the existence of things in the 
phenomenal world 

The determinations of a substance, which are only particular 
modes of its existence, are called accidents They are always 
real, because they concern the existence of substance (negations 
are only determinations, which express the non-existence of some- 
thing in the substance)* Now, if to this real m the substance we 
ascribe a particular existence (for example, to motion as an accident 
of matter), this existence is called inherence, in contradistinction 
to the existence of substance, which we call subsistence But 
hence anse many misconceptions, and it would be a more accurate 
and just mode of expression to designate the accident only as the 
mode in which the existence of a substance is positively detemuned 
Meanwhile, by reason of the conditions of the logical exercise of 
our understandmg, it is impossible to avoid separatang, as it were, 
that which m the existence of a substance is subject to change, 
whilst substance remains, and regardmg it in relation to that 
winch properly permanent and radical On this account, this 
category of^ substance stands under the title of relation, rather 
because it is the ocmdition thereof, than because it contains in 
itself any relation 

Now, upon th3us notion of penuanence rests the proper notion of 
the conceptKm ch<mg^ Ongin and extinction are not changes 
of that which cremates or becomes extinct. Change is but a 
mode of existence, which follows on another mode of existence of 
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the same object; hence all that changes is permanent, and only 
the condition thereof changes. Now since this mutation affects 
only determinations, which can have a begmmng or an end, we 
may say, employing an expression which seems somewhat para- 
doxical* ‘Only the permanent (substance) is subject to change, the 
mutable suffers no change, but rather cdternaiton, that is, when 
certain determinations cease, others begm ’ 

Change, then, cannot be perceived by us except m substances, 
and origin or extmction m an absolute sense, that does not concern 
merely a determination of the permanent, cannot be a possible 
perception, for it is this very notion of the permanent which 
renders possible the representation of a transition from one state 
mto another, and from non-bemg to being, which, consequaitly, 
can be empincally cogmzed only as alternating deteimmattons of 
that which is permanent Grant that a thmg absolutely begms 
to be; we must then have a pomt of time m which it was not. 
But how and by what can we and determine this pomt of time, 
unless by that which already exists? For a void time — ^preceding 
— IS not an object of perception; but if we cormect this banning 
with objects which existed previously, and which contmue to exist 
till the object m question begms to be, then the latter can only 
be a determination of the former as the permanent. The same 
holds good of the notion of extmction, for this presupposes the 
empirical representation of a time, m which a phaiomenon no 
longer exists 

Substances (m the world of phenomena) are the substratum of 
all determmations of time The begmnmg of some, and the ceasing 
to be of other substances, would utterly do away with the only 
condition of the empincai unity of time, and m that case pheno- 
mena would relate to two different times, m which, side by side, 
existence would pass, which is absurd. For there is only ow 
tune m which all different times must be placed, not as co-existent, 
but as successive 

Accordingly, permanence is a necessary condition under which 
alone phenomena, as thmgs or objects, are determinable in a 
possible expenence But as regards the empirical cntenon of 
this necessary permanence, and with it of the substantiality of 
phenomena, we shall find sufficient opportunity to speak in 
the sequel. 
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B 

SECOND ANALOGY 

PRINCIPLE OF THE SITCCESSION OF TIME ACCORDING TO THE LAW 

OF CAUSALITY 

All changes take place according to the law of the connection of 
Catdse and Effect. 

Proof 

(That all phenomena m the succession of time are only changes, 
that is, a successive bemg and non-being of the determinations 
of substance, which is permanent, consequently that a bemg of 
substance itself which follows on the non-bemg thereof, or a non- 
bemg of substance which follows on the bemg thereof, m other 
words, that the ongm or extmction of substance itself, is impossible 
— all this has been fully estabhshed m treatmg of the foregomg 
prmaple This principle might have been expressed as follows 
^AU cdteraiton {succession) of phenomena is merely change f for the 
changes of substance are not ongin or extmction," because the 
conception of change presupposes the same subject as existing 
with two opposite detemunations, and consequently as permanent 
After this premomtion, we shall proceed to the proof ) 

I perceive that phenomena succeed one another, that is to say, 
a state of things exists at one time, the opposite of which existed 
in a former state. In this case, then, I really connect together 
two perceptions in time Now connection is not an operation of 
mere sense and intuition, but is the product of a synthetical faculty 
of imagmation, whidi determmes the mtemal sense m respect of 
a relation of time But imagmation can coimect these two states 
in two ways, so that either the one or the other may antecede m 
time, for tune in itself cannot be an object of perception, and what 
in an object precedes and what follows cannot be empmcally 
determmed in relation to it I am only conscious, then, that my 
im^ination places one state before, and the other after; not that 
the one state antecedes the other m the object In other words, 
the objective relation of the successive phenomena remains quite 
undetemuned by means of mere perception Now in order that 
this rdation may be cognized as determmed, the relation between 
the two states must be so cogitated that it is thereby determined 
as necessary, which of them must be placed before and which 
after, and not conversely. But the conception which carries with 
it a necessity of synthetical umty, can be none other than a pure 
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conception of the understanding which does not he in mere percep- 
tion; and m this case it is the conception of the telaiton of cause 
and effect y the former of which determines the latter in time, as its 
necessary consequence, and not as somethmg which might possibly 
antecede (or which might m some cases not be perceived to follow). 
It follows that It IS only because we subject the sequence of pheno- 
mena, and consequently all change, to the law of causality, that 
experience itself, that is, empirical cognition of phenomena, 
becomes possible, and consequently, that phenomena themselves, 
as objects of experience, are possible only by virtue of this law 
Our apprehension of the manifold of phenomena is always 
successive The representations of parts succeed one another 
Whether they succeed one another in the object also, is a second 
point for reflection, which was not contained m the former Now 
we may certainly give the name of object to everythmg, even to 
every representation, so far as we are consaous thereof; but what 
this word may mean m the case of phenomena, not merely m so 
far as they (as representations) are objects, but only m so far as 
they indicate an object, is a question requinng deeper consideration. 
In so far as they, regarded merely as representations, are at the 
same time objects of consaousness, they are not to be distinguished 
from apprehension, that is, reception mto the synthesis of imagma- 
tion, and we must therefore say ^The manifold of phenomena is 
always produced successively m the mmd ’ If phenomena were 
things m themselves, no man would be able to conjecture from the 
succession of our representations how this manifold is connected 
in the object, for we have to do only with our representations 
How thmgs may be m themselves, without regard to the representa- 
tions through which they affect us, is utterly beyond the sphere of 
our cogmtion Now although phenomena are not thmgs m them- 
selves, and are nevertheless the only thmg given to us to be cognized. 
It IS my duty to show what sort of coimection m time belongs to 
the manifold in phenomena themselves, while the representation 
of this mamfold in apprehension is always successive For example, 
the apprehension of the manifold m the phenomenon of a house 
which stands before me, is successive Now comes the question, 
whether the manifold of this house is m itself also successive — 
which no one will be at all willing to grant. But, so soon as I 
raise my conception of an object to the transcendental sigmfication 
thereof, I find that the house is not a thmg m itself, but only a 
phenomenon, that is, a representation, the transcendental object 
which remains utterly unknown. What then am I to understand 
by the question How can the manifold be connected m the 
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phenomenon itself — ^not considered as a thmg m itself^ but merely 
as a phenomenon? Here that which hes m my successive appre- 
hension IS regarded as representation^ whilst the phenomenon 
which is given me^ notwithstanding that it is nothmg more than a 
complex of these representations^ is regarded as the object thereof, 
with which my conception, drawn from the representations of 
apprehension, must harmomze. It is very soon seen that, as 
accordance of the cogmtion with its object constitutes truth, the 
question now before us can only relate to the formal conditions of 
empincal truth, and that the phenomenon, m opposition to the 
representations of apprehension, can only be distinguished there- 
from as the object of them, if it is subject to a rule which dis- 
tinguishes it from every other apprehension, and which renders 
necessary a mode of connection of the manifold. That in the 
phenomenon which contains the condition of this necessary rule of 
apprehension, is the object 

Let us now proceed to our task That something happens, that 
IS to say, that something or some state exists which before was 
not, cannot be empincally perceived, unless a phenomenon precedes, 
which does not contain m itself this state For a reahty which 
should follow upon a void time, in other words, a beginning, which 
no state of tbmgs precedes, can just as little be apprehended as 
the void time itself. Every apprehension of an event is therefore 
a perception which follows upon another perception. But as this 
IS the case with all synthesis of apprehension, as I have shown 
above in the example of a house, my apprehension of an event is 
not yet suflSaently distmgmshed from other apprehensions But 
I remark also, that if in a phenomenon which contains an occurrence, 
I call the antecedent state of my perception, A, and the following 
state, B, the perception B can only follow A m apprehension, and 
the perception A cannot follow B, but only precede it For 
example, I see a ship float down the stream of a nver. My percep- 
tion of its place lower down follows upon my perception of its 
place higher up the course of the river, and it is impossible that in 
the apprehension of this phenomenon, the vessel should be per- 
ceived first below and afterwards higher up the stream. Here, 
therefore, the order m the sequence of perceptions m apprehension 
rs determmed; and by this order apprehension is regulated. In 
the fcarmer example, my perceptions m the apprehension of a house 
might be^ at tihe roof and end at the foundation, or vice versa, 
or I laoight apprehend the manifold in this empiric^ intuition, by 
gpmg from left to nght, and from right to left. Accordm^y, m 
tbe series of these perceptions, there was no determined order. 
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which necessitated my beginmng' at a certain point, in order 
empirically to connect the manifold But this rule is always to 
be met with in the perception of that which happens, and it makes 
the order of the successive perceptions m the apprehension of 
such a phenomenon necessary 

I must, therefore, m the present case, deduce the subjective 
sequence of apprehension from the objective sequence oi phenomena, 
for otherwise the former is quite undetermined, and one phenomenon 
IS not distinguishable from another The former ^one proves 
nothing as to the connection of the mamfold in an object, for it is 
quite arbitrary The latter must consist m the order of the 
mamfold m a phenomenon, according to which order the apprehen- 
sion of one thmg (that which happens) follows that of another 
thmg (which precedes), m conformity with a rule In this way 
alone can I be authorized to say of the phenomenon itself, and not 
merely of my own apprehension, that a certam order or sequence 
IS to be found therein That is, m other words, I cannot arrange 
my apprehension otherwise than m this order 

In conformity with this rule, then, it is necessary that in that 
which antecedes an event there be found the condition of a rule, 
accordmg to which this event follows always and necessanly, but 
I cannot reverse this and go back from the event, and determine 
(by apprehension) that which antecedes it. For no phenomenon 
goes back from the succeedmg pomt of time to the precedmg 
pomt, although it does certamly relate to a precedmg pomt of 
time; from a given time, on the other hand, there is alwa3rs a 
necessary progression to the determmed succeedmg time There- 
fore, because there certainly is somethmg that follows, I must of 
necessity connect it with somethmg else, which antecedes, and 
upon which it follows, m conformity with a rule, that is necessarily, 
so that the event, as conditioned, affords certain mdication of a 
condition, and this condition determines the event. 

Let us suppose that nothing precedes an event, upon which 
this event must follow m conformity with a rule AU sequence 
of perception would then exist only m apprehension, that is to 
say, would be merely subjective, and it could not thereby be 
objectively determmed what thmg ought to precede, and what 
ought to follow m perception. In sudi a case, we should have 
nothing but a play of representations, which would possess no 
application to any object. That is to say, it would not be possible 
through perception to distmguish one phenomenon from another, 
as regards rdations of tune; because the succession in the 
apprehension would always be of the same sort, and thetefos^ 
*0 9 “ 
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there would be nothing in the phenomenon to determme the 
succession, and to render a certam sequence objectively necessary 
And, m this case, I cannot say that two states m a phenomenon 
follow one upon the other, but only that one apprehension follows 
upon another- But this is merely subjective, and does not deter- 
mme an object, and consequently cannot be held to be cognition 
of an object — not even m the phenomenal world 

Accordmgly, when we know m experience that somethmg 
happens, we ^wajrs presuppose that somethmg precedes, where- 
upon it follows m conformity with a rule For otherwise I could 
not say of the object, that it follows, because the mere succession 
in my apprehension, if it be not determmed by a rule m relation 
to somethmg preceding, does not authorize succession m the object 
Only, therefore, m reference to a rule, accordmg to which pheno- 
mena are determmed m their sequence, that is, as they happen, 
by the precedmg state, can I make my subjective synthesis (of 
apprehension) objective, and it is only under this presupposition 
that even the expenence of an event is possible 
No doubt It appears as if this were in thorough contradiction to 
all the notions which people have hitherto entertained m regard 
to the procedure of the human understandmg. Accordmg to these 
opmions. It is by means of the perception and comparison of 
similar consequences following upon certam antecedent phenomena, 
that the understandmg is led to the discovery of a rule, accordmg 
to which certam events always follow certam phenomena, and it 
IS only by this process that we attam to the conception of cause. 
Upon such a basis, it is clear that this conception must be merely 
empincal, and the rule which it furnishes us with — ‘Everythmg 
that Imppei^ must have a cause’ — ^would be just as contmgent as 
experience itself The umversahty and necessity of the rule or 
law would be perfectly spunous attributes of it Indeed, it could 
not possess universal validity, masmuch as it would not m this 
case be a prtort^ but foimded on deduction But the same is the 
case with this law as with other pure a prtort representations 
(e g. space and time), which we can draw m perfect clearness and 
completeness from experience, only because we had already 
placed them therem, and by that means, and by that alone, had 
rendered experience possible Indeed, the logical dearness of 
this representation of a rule, determmmg the series of events, is 
possible only when we have made use thereof in expenence 
Nevertheless, the recognition of this rule, as a condition of the 
synthetical unity of phenomena m time, was the ground of 
experience itself, and consequently preceded it a priaru 
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It IS now our duty to show by an example, that we never, even 
m experience, attribute to an object the notion of succession or 
effect (of an event — ^that is, the happenmg of something that did 
not exist before), and distmguish it from the subjective succession 
of apprehension, unless when a rule hes at the fomidation, which 
compels us to observe this order of perception m preference to any 
other, and that, mdeed, it is this necessity which first renders 
possible the representation of a succession m the object. 

We have representations withm us, of which also we can be 
consaous But, however widely extended, however accurate and 
thoroughgomg this consaousness may be, these representations 
are still nothmg more than representations, that is, mtemal deter- 
minations of the mmd m this or that relation of time. Now how 
happens it, that to these representations we should set an object, 
or that, in addition to their subjective reahty, as modifications, 
we should still further attribute to them a certain unknown 
objective reality^ It is dear that objective significancy cannot 
consist m a relation to another representation (of that which we 
desire to term object), for m that case the question again arises 
'How does this other representation go out of itself, and obtain 
objective significancy over and above the subjective, which is 
proper‘to it, as a determination of a state of mmd?’ If we try 
to discover what sort of new property the relatton to an object 
gives to our subjective representations, and what new importance 
they thereby receive, we shall find that this relation has no other 
effect than that of rendermg necessary the connection of our 
representations m a certain manner, and of subjecting them to 
a rule, and that conversely, it is only because a certain order is 
necessary in the relations of time of our representations, that 
objective significancy is ascribed to them 

In the sjmthesis of phenomena, the manifold of our representa- 
tions is always successive Now hereby is not represented an 
object, for by means of this succession, which is common to all 
apprehension, no one thing is distingmshed from another But 
so soon as I perceive or assume, that m this succession there is a 
relation to a state antecedent, from which the representation follows 
in accordance with a rule, so soon do I represent somethmg as an 
event, or as a thmg that happens, m other words, I cognize an 
object to which I must assign a certain determinate position m 
time, whidi cannot be altered, because of the precedmg state m the 
object When, therefore, I perceive that something happens, there 
is contained m this representation, m the first place, the fact, that 
something antecedesj because it is only m relation to this, that the 
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phenomenon obtains its proper relation of tnne, in other words, 
exists after an antec^ent time, m which it did not exist But it 
can receive its detemnned place in time, only by the presupposition 
that something existed m the foregoing state, upon which it follows 
inevitably and always, that is, m conformity with a rule From 
all this It IS evident that, m the finst place, I cannot reverse the order 
of succession, and make that which happens precede that upon 
which It follows, and that, in the second place, if the antecedent 
state be posited, a certain detenmnate event inevitably and 
necessanly follows Hence it follows that there exists a certain 
order m our representations, whereby the present gives a sure 
indication of some previously existing state, as a correlate, though 
still undetermined, of the existing event which is given — bl correlate 
which Itself relates to the event as its consequence, conditions it, 
and connects it necessanly with itself in the senes of time 

If then It be admitted as a necessary law of sensibility, and 
consequently a formal condition of all perception, that the pre- 
ceding necessanly determines the succeedmg time (masmuch as I 
cannot amve at the succeedmg except through the preceding), it 
must likewise be an indispensable law of empmcal representation 
of the senes of time, that the phenomena of the past determine 
all phenomena m the succeedmg time, and that the latter, as events^ 
cannot take place, except in so far as the former determine their 
existence m time, that is to say, establish it according to a rule. 
For It IS of course only m phenomena that we can empmcally 
cogm2?e this continuity m the connection of times. 

For all expenence and for the possibility of experience, under- 
standmg is mdispensable, and the first step which it takes m this 
sphere is not to render the representation of objects clear/ but to 
render the representation of an object in general, possible. It 
does this by applying the order of time to phenomena, and their 
existence. In other words, it assigns to each phenomenon, as a 
consequence, a place in relation to precedmg phenomena, deter- 
mined a fport m time, without which it could not harmonixe 
with time itself, which determines a place a pnon to all its parts. 
This determination of place cannot be derived from the relation of 
phenomena to absolute time (for it is not an object of perception); 
but, on the contrary, phenomena must reciprocally detennme the 
places in tune of one another, and render these necessary m the 
i»der of time. In other words, whatever follows or happens, 
must li^iow m oonfonmty with a universal rule upon that which 
was contained m the fc^going state Hence arises a senes of 
' This was the opinion of Wolf and I^ibnitz — Tir. 
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phenomena^ wiuch^ by means of the understandmg, produces and 
renders necessary exactly the same order and contmuous con- 
nection in the senes of our possible perceptions, as is found a prtort 
in the form of mtemal mtuition (time), in which all our perceptions 
must have place 

That something happens, then, is a perception which belongs to 
a possible experience, which becomes real only because I look 
upon the phenomenon as determined m regard to its place m time, 
consequently as an object, which can always be found by means 
of a rule m the connected senes of my perceptions. But this rule 
of the determination of a thing accordmg to succession in time is 
as follows ‘In what precedes may be found the condition, under 
which an event always (that is, necessarily) follows ^ From all 
this it IS obvious that the prmciple of cause and effect is the 
pnnciple of possible expenence, that is, of objective cognition of 
phenomena, m regard to their relations in the succession of 
time 

The proof of this fundamental proposition rests entirely on the 
foUowmg momenta of argument. To all empirical cogmtion belongs 
the s37iithesis of the manifold by the imagmation, a sjmthesis which 
IS always successive, that is, in which the representations therein 
always follow one another. But the order of succession m imagina- 
tion is not detemuned, and the series of successive representations 
may be taken retrogressively as well as progressively. But if 
this sjmthesis is a sjmthesis of apprehension (of the manifold of a 
given phenomenon), then the order is determined m the object, or, 
to speak more accurately, there is therein an order of successive 
synthesis which determines an object, and according to which 
something necessarily precedes, and when this is posited, some- 
thmg else necessarily follows If, then, my perception is "Ui 
contain the cogmtion of an event, that is, of somethii^ which 
really happens, it must be an empirical judgment, wherein we 
thmk that the succession is detemuned, that is, it presupposes 
another phenomenon, upon which this event follows necessarily, 
or in conformity with a rule. If, on the contrary, when I posited 
the antecedent, the event did not necessarily follow, I should be 
obhged to consider it merely as a subjective play of my imagination, 
and if m this I represented to myself an3rthing as objective, I must 
look upon It as a mere dream Thus, the relation of phenomena 
^as possible p^ceptions), according to which that wlukh happens 
is, as to Its existence, necessarily determined in tune by somethitig 
which antecedes, m conformity with a rule— in other words, 
relation of cause and effect-His the condition of the objective 
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vahdity of our empincal judgments m r^ard to the sequence of 
perceptions, consequently of their empirical truth, and therefore 
of expenence The prmciple of the relation of causahty in the 
succession of phenomena is therefore valid for all objects of experi- 
ence, because it is itself the ground of the possibility of expenence 
Here, however, a difficulty anses, which must be resolved 
The pnnciple of the connection of causahty among phenomena 
is hmited in our formula to the succession thereof, ^though m 
practice we find that the principle apphes also when the phenomena 
exist together in the same time, and that cause and effect may be 
simultaneous" For example, there is heat m a room, which does 
not exist m the open air I look about for the cause, and find it 
to be the fire. Now the fire as the cause, is simultaneous with its 
effect, the heat of the room In this case, then, there is no 
succession as regards time, between cause and effect, but they 
are simultaneous; and still the law holds good The greater part 
of operatmg causes m nature are simultaneous with their effects, 
and the succession m time of the latter is produced only because 
the cause cannot achieve the total of its effect m one moment. 
But at the moment when the eStct first anses, it is always simul- 
taneous with the causahty of its cause, because if the cause had but 
a moment before ceased to be, the effect could not have ansen. 
Here it must be speaally remembered, that we must consider the 
order of time, and not the lapse thereof The relation remams, 
even though no time has elapsed The time between the causahty 
of the cause and its immediate effect may entirely vamsh, and the 
cause and effect be thus simultaneous, but the relation of the one to 
the other remains always determinable according to time If, for 
example, I consider a leaden ball, which hes upon a cushion and 
makes a hoUow m it, as a cause, then it is simultaneous with the 
effect But I distinguish the two through the relation of time of 
the d3mamical connection of both For if I lay the ball upon the 
cushion, then the hollow follows upon the before smooth surface, 
but supposmg the cushion has, from some cause or another, 
a hollow, there does not thereupon follow a leaden ball 
Thiis, the law of succession of time is m all mstances the only 
empric^ criterion of effect m relation to the causahty of the 
antecedent cause The glass is the cause of the nsing of the 
water above its horizontal surface, although the two phenomena 
are contemporaneous. For, as soon as I draw some water with 
the glass from a larger vessd, an effect follows thereupon, namely, 
the change of the honzoixtal state which the water had in the 
large vessel into a concave, which it assumes m the glass. 
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This conception of causality leads us to the conception of action^ 
that of action, to the conception of force; and through it, to the 
conception of substance. As I do not wish this critical essay, 
the sole purpose of which is to treat of the sources of our synthetical 
cognition a pnart, to be crowded with analyses which merely explain, 
but do not enlarge the sphere of our conceptions, I reserve the 
detailed explanation of the above conceptions for a future system 
of pure reason Such an analysis, mdeed, executed with great 
particularity, may already be found in well-known works on this 
subject But I cannot at present refrain from making a few 
remarks on the empirical cntenon of a substance, in so far as it 
seems to be more evident and more easily recognized through the 
conception of action, than through that of the permanence of a 
phenomenon 

Where action (consequently activity and force) exists, substance 
also must exist, and m it alone must be sought the seat of that 
fruitful source of phenomena Very well. But if we are called 
upon to explain what we mean by substance, and wish to avoid 
the vice of reasomng m a circle, the answer is by no means so 
easy How shall we conclude immediately from the action to 
the ^permanence of that which acts, this bemg nevertheless an 
essential and pecuhar cntenon of substance (phenomenon)? But 
after what has been said above, the solution of this question becomes 
easy enough, although by the common mode of procedure — ^merely 
analysmg our conceptions — ^it would be qmte impossible The 
conception of action mdicates the relation of the subject of causality 
to the effect Now because all effect consists m that which happens, 
therefore m the changeable, the last subject thereof is permanent^ 
as the substratum of all that changes, that is, substance For 
accordmg to the pnnaple of causality, actions are always the 
first ground of all change m phenomena, and consequently cannot 
be a property of a subject which itself changes, because if this 
were the case, other actions and another subject would be necessary 
to deterimne this change From all this it results that action 
alone, as an empirical cntenon, is a sufficient proof of the presence 
of substantiality, without any necessity on my part of endeavoupng 
to discover the permanence of substance by a comparison Besides, 
by this mode of induction we could not attain to the completeness 
which the magmtude and stnct umversahty of the conception 
requires For that the pnmary subject of the causahty of all 
arising and passmg away, all ongm and extinction, cannot itself 
(in the sphere of phenomena) arise and pass away, is a soimd and 
safe condnsion, a conclusion which leads us to the conception of 
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empincal necessity and permanence m existence^ and consequently 
to the conception of a substance as phenomenon 

When something happens^ the mere fact of the occurrence, 
•without regard to that which occurs, is an object reqmrmg in- 
vestigation The transition fiom the non-bemg of a state into 
the existence of it, supposing that this state contams no quality 
which previously exist^ in the phenomenon, is a fact of itself 
demanding inquiry. Such an event, as has been shown m No A, 
does not concern substance (for substance does not thus onginate), 
but Its condition or state It is therefore only change, and not 
ongin from nothing. If tins origin be regarded as the eJBEect of a 
foreign cause, it is termed creation, which cannot be admitted as 
an event among phenomena^ because the very possibility of it 
would annihilate the unity of expenence. If, however, I regard 
all thmgs not as phenomena, but as things m themselves, and 
objects of understanding alone, they, although substances, may be 
considered as dependent, m respect of their existence, on a foreign 
cause. But this would require a very different meanmg m the 
words, a meanmg which could not apply to phenomena as objects 
of possible experience. 

How a thmg can be changed, how it is possible that upon one 
state existing m one point of time, an opposite state should follow 
in another pomt of time — of this we have not the smallest concep- 
tion a prtort There is requisite for this the knowledge of re^ 
powers, which can only be given empirically, for example, know- 
ledge of movmg forces, or, m other words, of certam successive 
phenomena (as movements) which indicate the presence of such 
forces. But the form of every change, the condition under which 
alone it can take place as the coming into existence of another 
state (be the content of the change, that is, the state which is 
changed, what it may), and consequently the succession of the 
states themselves, can very well be considered a frtort^ m relation 
to the law of causality and the conditions of time ^ 

When a substance passes from one state, a, mto another state, 
i, the point of time in which the latter exists is different from, 
aid subsequent to that m which the former existed. In like 
manner, the second state, as reality (m the phenomenon), differs 
feem the first, m which the reality of the second did not exist, 
as h from zero. That is to say, if the state, differs from the 
s^te, n, tally m respect to quantity, the change is a coming mto 

1 It must be remarked, that I do not speak of the change of certam r^atmns, 
but of the change of the state Thus, when a body moves on a uniform 
manner, it does not change its state (of motion), but only when its motion 
increases or decreases 
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e:!astence of h — which m the former state did not exists and in 
relation to which that state is=o 

Now the question anses, how a thing passes from one state—a, 
mto another state=^ Between two moments there is always a 
certam time, and between two states existmg in these moments 
there is always a difference having a certain quantity (for all 
parts of phenomena are m their turn quantities). Consequentljr, 
every transition from one state mto another is ^ways effected m 
a time contained between two moments, of which the first deter- 
mines the state which the thing leaves, and the second determmes 
the state into which the thmg passes. Both moments, then, are 
hxmtations of the time of a change, consequently of the inter- 
mediate state between both, and as such they belong to the total 
of the charge Now every change has a cause, which evidences 
Its causality m the whole tune during which the change takes place. 
The cause, therefore, does not produce the change all at once or 
in one moment, but m a time, so that, as the time gradually 
increases from the commencing mstant, to its completion at by 
in like manner also, the quantity of the reality (S — d) is generated 
through the lesser degrees which are contamed between the first 
and l^t. All change is therefore possible only through a oontinirais 
action of the caus^ty, which, m so far as it is umform, we caU a 
moimeiatum. The change does not consist of these momenta, but 
is generated or produced by them as their effect 
Such is the law of tibe contmuity of all change, the ground of 
which IS, that neither tune itself nor any phenomenon in tune 
consists of parts which are the smallest possible, but that, not- 
wilistanding, the state of a thing passes in the process of a change 
through all these parts, as elements, to its second state There is 
no smallest degr^ of reality m a phenomenon, just as 'there is no 
smallest degree in the quantity of time; and so the new state of 
the reality grows up out of the f oirner ^tate, through -all the infinite 
degrees thereof, the differences of which one from another, taken 
all together, are less than the difference between o and a 

It 15 not our busmess to mquire here mto the utility of this 
pnnciple in the investigation of nature But how such a pro- 
position, which appears so greatly to extend our knowledge of 
nature, is possible completely a priorty is indeed a question which 
deserves mvestigation, although the first view seems to demon- 
strate the truth and reahty of the pnnciple, and the question, 
how it is possible, may be considered superfluous. For there are 
so many groundless pretensions to the enlargement of our know- 
ledge by pure reason, that we must take it as a general rule to be 
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mistrustful of all such^ and without a thoroughgomg and radical 
deduction, to believe nothing of the sort even on the clearest 
dogmatic^ evidence 

Every addition to our empirical knowledge, and every advance 
made m the exercise of our perception, is nothing more than an 
extension of the determination of the mtemal sense, that is to say, 
a progression m time, be objects themselves what they may, 
phenomena, or pure mtuitions This progression m time deter- 
mmes eveir^hing, and is itself determined by nothmg else That 
IS to say, the parts of the progression exist only m time, and by 
means of the synthesis thereof, and are not given antecedently 
to it For this reason, every transition m perception to anythmg 
which follows upon another m time, is a determmation of time by 
means of the production of this perception And as this deter- 
rrunation of time is, always and m all its parts, a quantity, the 
perception produced is to be considered as a quantity which 
proceeds through all its degrees — no one of which is the smallest 
possible — ^from zero up to its determined degree From this we 
perceive the possibihty of cognizmg a priort a law of changes — ^a 
law, however, which concerns their form merely We merely 
anticipate our own apprehension, the formal condition of which, 
inasmuch as it is itself to be found m the mmd antecedently to all 
given phenomena, must certainly be capable of bemg cognized 
a prtort 

Thus, as time contams the sensuous condition a prtort of the 
possibility of a contmuous progression of that which exists to that 
which follows it, the understandmg, by virtue of the umty of 
apperception, contams the condition a prtort of the possibihty of 
a contmuous determmation of the position in time of all pheno- 
mena, and' this by means of the senes of causes and effects, the 
former of which necessitate the sequence of the latter, and thereby 
render universally and for all time, and by consequence, objectively, 
valid the empinoal cognition of the relations of timCp 
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THIRD ANALOGY 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-EXISTENCE, ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF 
RECIPROCITY OR COMMUNITY 

All substances^ tn so far as they can be ‘perceived in space at the 
same time, exist in a state of complete reciprocity of action 

Proof 

Things are co-existent, when m empirical intuition the percep- 
tion of the one can follow upon the perception of the other, and 
vice versa — ^which cannot occur m the succession of phenomena, 
as we have shown m the explanation of the second principle 
Thus I can perceive the moon and then the earth, or conversely, 
first the earth and then the moon, and for the reason that my 
perception of these objects can reciprocally follow each other, I 
say, they exist contemporaneously Now co-existence is the 
existence of the manifold m the same time But time itself is 
not an object of perception; and therefore we cannot conclude 
from the fact that things are placed m the same time, the other 
fact, that the perceptions of these thmgs can follow each other 
reaprocally The s3mthesis of the imagination m apprehension 
would only present to us each of these perceptions as present m 
the subject when the other is not present, and contranwise, but 
would not show that the objects are co-existent, that is to say, 
that, if the one exists, the other also exists in the same time, and 
that this IS necessarily so, m order that the perceptions may be 
capable of following each other reaprocally It follows that a 
conception of the understandmg or category of the reaprocal 
sequence of the determinations of phenomena (existing, as they 
do, apart from each other, and yet contemporaneously), is requisite 
to justify us m saying that the reciprocal succession of perceptions 
has its foundation m the object, and to enable us to represent co- 
existence as objective But that relation of substances m which 
the one contains determinations the ground of which is in the 
other substance, is the relation of influence. And, when this 
influence is reaprocal, it is the relation of community or reaproaty 
Consequently the co-existence of substances in space cannot be 
cognized m expenence otherwise than under the precondition of 
their reaprocal action This is therefore the condition of the 
possibihty of things themselves as objects of expenence. 
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Things are co-existent, in so far as they exist m one and the 
same time But how can we know that they exist m one and the 
same time^^ Only by observmg that the order m the synthesis of 
apprehension of the manifold is arbitrary and a matter of in- 
difference, that IS to say, that it can proceed from A, through 
B, C, D, to E, or contranwise from E to A. For if they were 
successive m time (and m the order, let us suppose, which begins 
with A), It is quite impossible for the apprehension in perception 
to begin with E and go backwards to A, masmuch as A belongs to 
past time, and therefore cannot be an object of apprehension 

Let us assume that in a number of substances considered as 
phenomena each is completely isolated, that is, that no one acts 
upon another Then I say that the co-eoctstence of these cannot 
be an object of possible perception, and that the existence of one 
caimot, by any mode of empincal synthesis, lead us to the existence 
of another For we imagme them m this case to be separated by 
a completely void space, and thus perception, which proceeds 
from the one to the other in time, would mdeed determme their 
existence by means of a following perception, but would be quite 
unable to distmguish whether the one phenomenon follows objec- 
tively upon the first, or is co-existent with it 

Besides the mere fact of existence, then, there must be somethmg 
by means of which A determmes the position of B m time, and 
conversely, B the position of A; because only under this condition 
can substances be empmcally represented as existmg contem- 
poraneously Now that alone determmes the position of another 
thing in time which is the cause of it or of its determinations. 
Consequently every substance (inasmuch as it can have succession 
predicated of it only m respect of its determmations) must contam 
the causality of certain determmations m another substance,, and 
at the same time the effects of the causahty of the other in itself. 
That IS to say, substances must stand (mediately or immediately) 
m dynamical community with each other, if co-existence is to be 
cognized m any possible expen^ce. But, m regard to objects of 
experience, that is absolutely necessary without which the ex- 
peneufce of these objects would itself be impossible Consequently 
It Is absolutely necessary that all substances m the world of 
phenomena, m so far as they are co-existent, stand m a relation of 
comi^ete oommunity of reaprocal action to each other 

The word community has m our language ^ two meanings, and 
contams the two notions conveyed in the Latin sonmmma and 
We employ it m this place m the latter sense — ^that 
^ German 
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of a dynamical community, without which even the community 
of place {commumo spattt) could not be empincally cognized. In 
our experiences it is easy to observe, that it is only the continuous 
influences in all parts of space that can conduct our senses from 
one object to another, that the hght which plays between our eyes 
and the heavenly bodies produces a mediating commumty between 
them and us, and thereby evidences their co-existence with us, 
that we cannot empincally change our position (perceive this 
change), unless the existence of matter throughout the whole of 
space rendered possible the perception of the positions we occupy, 
and that this perception can prove the contemporaneous existence 
of these places only through their reciprocal mfiuence, and thereby 
also the co-existence of even the most remote objects — ^although 
in this case the proof is only mediate Without commumty, every 
perception (of a phenomenon m space) is separated from every 
other and isolated, and the cham of empincal representations, that 
is, of expenence, must, with the appearance of a new object, begm 
entirely de novo, vathont the least connection with preceding repre- 
sentations, and without standing towards these even in the relation 
of time. My intention here is by no means to combat the notion of 
empty space, for it may exist where our perceptions cannot exist, 
inasmuch as they cannot reach thereto, and where, therefore, no 
empincal perception of co-exastence takes place. But in this case 
it IS not an object of possible expenence 

The following remarks may be useful m die way of explanation. 
In the mmd, all phenomena, as contents of a possible expenence, 
must exist in commumty ifonimunw) of apperception or conscious- 
ness, and in so far as it is requisite that objects be represented as 
co-existent and connected, m so far must they reaprocally deter- 
mine the position m time of each other, and thereby constitute a 
whole If this subjective commumty is to rest upon an objective 
basis, or to be apphed to substances as phenomena, the perception 
of one substance must render possible the perception of another, 
and conversely. For otherwise succession, which is always found 
in perceptions as apprehensions, would be predicated of external 
objects, and their representation of their co-existence be thus 
impossible. But this is a reciprocal influence, that is to say, 
a real ooimnuraty (foynmercitmi) of substances, without whx^ 
therefore the empincal relation of co-existence would be a notion 
beyond the reach of car minds. By virtue of this commerctwn^ 
phenomena, m so far as they are apart from, and nevertheless m 
connection with each other, oonstitule a oomposUum reale* 
comp&stta are possible in many different ways The three dynamical 
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relations then, from which all others spring, are those of Inherence, 
Consequence, and Composition 


These, then, are the three analogies of experience They are 
nothmg more than principles of the determination of the existence 
of phenomena m time, according to the three fmit of this deter- 
mmation, to wit, the relation to time itself as a quantity (the 
quantity of existence, that is, duration), the relation in time as a 
senes or succession, finally, the relation m time as the complex 
of all existence (simultaneity) This umty of determmation in 
regard to time is thoroughly dynamical, that is to say, time is not 
considered as that m which expenence determines immediately 
to every existence its position, for this is impossible, masmuch as 
absolute time is not an object of perception, by means of which 
phenomena can be connected with each other On the contrary, 
the rule of the understandmg, through which alone the existence 
of phenomena can receive synthetical umty as regards relations of 
time, determmes for every phenomenon its position m time, and 
consequently a frtort^ and with vahdity for aR and every time 

By nature, in the empirical sense of the word, we understand 
the totahty of phenomena connected, m respect of their existence, 
according to necessary rules, that is, laws There are therefore 
certain laws (which are moreover a priori) which make nature 
possible, and all empmcal laws can exist only by means of ex- 
penence, and by virtue of those pnmitive laws through which 
expenence itself becomes possible The purpose of the analogies 
IS therefore to represent to us the unity of nature m the connection 
of all phenomena under certam exponents, the only busmess of 
which IS to express the relation of time (m so far as it contains all 
existence in itself) to the unity of apperception, which can exist 
in S3mthesis only accordmg to rules The combmed expression of 
all IS this * All phenomena exist m one nature, and must so exist, 
masmuch as without this a priori unity, no umty of experience, 
and consequently no determmation of objects m expenence, is 
possible 

As regards the mode of proof which we have employed in treatmg 
of these transcendental laws of nature, and the pecuhar character 
of It, we must make one remark, which will at the same time be 
impcnlmit as a guide in every other attempt to demonstrate the 
truth of mtellectual and likewise synthetical propositions a prton^ 
Had we endeavoured to prove these analogies dogmatically, that 
IS, from conceptions; that is to say, had we employed this method 
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in attempting to show that ever3rthmg which exists^ exists only in 
that which is permanent — ^that every thmg or event presupposes 
the existence of somethmg m a precedmg state, upon which it 
follows m conformity with a rule — lastly, that m the manifold, 
which IS co-existent, the states co-exist m connection with each 
other according to a rule — ^all our labour would have been utterly 
m vam For mere conceptions of thmgs, anal3rse them as we may, 
cannot enable us to conclude from the existence of one object to 
the existence of another What other course was left for us to 
pursue? This only, to demonstrate the possibihty of experience 
as a cogmtion in which at last all objects must be capable of bemg 
presented to us, if the representation of them is to possess any 
objective reahty Now m this third, this mediating term, the 
essential form of which consists m the synthetical umty of the 
apperception of all phenomena, we found a prtort conditions of 
the universal and necessary determination as to time of all existences 
in the world of phenomena, without which the empincal detemuna- 
tion thereof as to time would itself be impossible, and we also 
discovered rules of synthetical unity a pnan^ by means of which 
we could antiapate experience For want of this method, and 
from the fancy that it was possible to discover a dogmatic^ proof 
of the synthetical propositions which are reqmsite m the empincal 
employment of the understandmg, has it happened, that a proof 
of the prmaple of sufiiaent reason has been so often attempted, 
and always m vam The other two analogies nobody has ever 
thought of, although they have always been silently employed by 
the mmd,^ because the gmdmg thread furnished by the categories 
was wantmg, the guide which alone can enable us to discover every 
hiatus, both m the system of conceptions and of pnnciples 


4 

The Postulates of Empirical Thought 

I That which agrees with the formal conditions (mtuition and 
conception) of expenence, is possible 

1 The umty of the umverse, m which all phenomena must be connected, is 
evidently a mere consequence of the tacitly admitted prmcaple of the com- 
mumty of all substances which are co-existent For were substances isolated, 
they could not as parts constitute a whole, and were their connection (reciprocal 
action of the manifold) not necessary from the very fact of co-existence, we 
could not conclude from the fact of the latter as a merely ideal relation to the 
former as a real one We have, however, shown m its place, that community 
IS the proper ground of the possibihty of an empincal cogmtion of co-exist^Lce, 
and that we may therefore properly reason from the latter to the former as 
its condition- 
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2 * That which coheres with the matenal conditions of experience 
(sensation), is real 

3 That whose coherence with the real is determined accordmg 
to universal conditions of expenence is (exists) necessary. 

Explanation 

The categories of modahty possess this peculiarity, that they do 
not in the least determine the object, or enlarge the conception to 
which they are annexed as predicates, but only express its relation 
to the faculty of cognition. Though my conception of a thmg is 
in Itself complete, I am still entitled to ask whether the object of 
it IS merely possible, or whether it is also real, or, if the latter, 
whether it is also necessary But hereby the object itself is not 
more definitely determmed m thought, but the question is only xn 
what relation it, including all its determmations, stands to the under- 
standmg and its employment m expenence, to the empirical faculty 
of judgment, and to the reason m its apphcation to expenence 

For this very reason, too,^ the categories of modality are nothing 
more than explanations of the conceptions of possibility, reality, 
and necessity, as employed m expenence, and at the same time, 
restnctions of all the categories to empincal use alone, not authorize- 
mg the transcendental emplojrment of them For if they are to 
have something more than a meiely logical sign^cance, and to be 
something more than a mere analytical expression of the form of 
tk&ug?itj aJid to have a relation to things and their possibility, reahty, 
or necessity, they must concern possible expenence and its syn- 
thetical unity, in which alone objects of cogmtion can be given. 

The postulate of the possibibty of thmgs requires also, that 
the conception of the thmgs agree with the formal conditions of 
our expenence m general But this, that is to say, the objective 
form of expenence, contains all the kinds of synthesis which are 
requisite for the cogmtion of objects A conception which contams 
a synthesis must be r^arded as empty and without reference to 
an object, if its sjnthesis does not belong to expenence — either as 
borrowed from it, and in this case it is called an empirical conception^ 
or such as is the ground and a pnon condition of experience (its 
form), and m this case it is a pure conception^ a conception which 
neveitheless belongs to experience, masmuch as its object can be 
foftHKi in this alone For where shall we find the cntenon or char- 
acter of the possibihty of an object which is cogitated by means 
o£ an a priori synthetical conception, if not m the synthesis which 
constitutes the form of empincal cognition of objects? That in 
such a conception no contradiction exists is indeed a necessary 
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logical condition, but very far from being sufficient to ^tablish 
the objective reality of the conception, that is, the possibility of such 
an object as is thought in the conception Tbus, in the conception 
of a figure which is contained within two straight lines, there is no 
contradiction, for the conceptions of two straight lines and of their 
junction contain no negation of a figure The impossibihty in 
such a case does not rest upon the conception m itself, but upon the 
construction of it in space, that is to say, upon the conditions 
of space and its determinations But these have themselves 
objective reahty, that is, they apply to possible things, because 
they contam a prtort the form of experience m general 

And now we shall proceed to point out the extensive utihty and 
influence of this postulate of possibihty When I represent to 
myself a thing that is permanent, so that everythmg in it which 
changes belongs merely to its state or condition, from such a con- 
ception alone I never can cognize that such a thing is possibte. 
Or, if I represent to myself something which is so constituted that, 
when it IS posited, something else follows always and mfallibly, 
my thought contains no self-contradiction, but whether such 
a property as causality is to be found in any possible thing, my 
thought alone affords no means of judgmg Finally, I can repre- 
sent to myself different thmgs (substances) which are so constituted 
that the state or condition of one causes a change m the state of 
the other, and reciprocally, but whether such a relation is a property 
of things cannot be perceived from these conceptions, which contain 
a merely arbitrary synthesis Only from the fact, therefore, that 
these conceptions express a pnori the relations of perceptions m 
every expenence, do we know that they possess objective reahty, 
that IS, transcendental truth; and that independent of expenence, 
though not independent of all relation to the form of an experience 
m general and its sjmthetical unity, m which alone objects can be 
empmcally cognized. 

But when we fashion to ourselves new conceptions of substances, 
forces, action, and reaction, from the matenal presented to us by 
perception, without following the example of expenence m their 
connection, we create mere chimeras, of the possibihty of which 
we cannot discover any cntenon, because we have not taken 
expenence for our instructress, though we have borrowed the 
conceptions from her. Such fictitious conceptions denve their 
character of possibility not, like tbe categories, a frt&n^ as concep- 
tions on which aU expenence depends, but only, a postertort^ as 
conceptions given by means of expenence itself, and their possil^ty 
must either be cognized a postenort and empmcally, or it cannot 
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be cognized at all A substance which is permanently present in 
space, yet without fillmg it (like that tertium quid between matter 
and the thmkmg subject wluch some have tried to mtroduce mto 
metaphysics), or a peculiar fundamental power of the mmd of 
mtuitmg the future by antiapation (mstead of merely mfemng 
from past and present events), or, fin^y, a power of the imnd to 
place itself m community of thought with other men, however 
distant they may be — ^these are conceptions the possibihty of which 
has no ground to rest upon For they are not based upon expen- 
ence and its known laws, and without expenence, they are a merely 
arbitrary conjunction of thoughts, which, though containmg no 
mtemal contradiction, has no claim to objective reality, neither, 
consequently, to the possibility of such an object as is thought m 
these conceptions As far as concerns reality, it is self-evident 
that we cannot cogitate such a possibihty tn concrefo without the 
aid of expenence, because reahty is concerned only with sensa- 
tion, as the matter of expenence, and not with the form of thought, 
with which we can no doubt mdulge m shaping fancies 

But I pass by everythmg which denves its possibility from 
reahty m expenence, and I purpose treating here merely of the 
possibihty of things by means of a frtort conceptions I mamtam, 
then, that the possibihty of thmgs is not denved from such con- 
ceptions per se^ but only when considered as formal and objective 
conditions of an expenence m general 

It seems, indeed, as if the possibility of a tnangle could be 
cognized from the conception of it alone (which is certainly mde- 
pendent of expenence) ; for we can certainly give to the conception 
a corresponding object completely a priori^ that is to say, we can 
construct it But as a triangle is only the form of an obj'ect, it 
must remam a mere product of the imagination, and the possibihty 
of the existence of an object correspondmg to it must remain 
doubtful, unless we can discover some other ground, unless we know 
that the figure can be cogitated under the conditions upon which 
all objects of expenence rest Now, the facts that space is a formal 
condition a prtort of external expenence, that the formative 
synthesis, by which we construct a tnangle m imagmation, is the 
very same as that we employ m the apprehension of a phenomenon 
for the purpose of making an empinc^ conception of it, are what 
alone connect the notion of the possibihty of such a thmg with 
the conception of it* In the same manner, the possibility of 
contmuous quantities, indeed of quantities in general, for the 
conceptions of them are without exception synthetical, is never 
evident from the conceptions in themselves, but only when they 
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are considered as the formal conditions of the determination of 
objects m experience And where, indeed, should we look for 
objects to correspond to our conceptions, if not m expenence, by 
which alone objects are presented to us ? It is, however, true that 
without antecedent expenence we can cogmze and charactenze the 
possibihty of thmgs, relatively to the formal conditions, under which 
somethmg is determmed m experience as an object, consequently, 
completely a prton But still this is possible only in relation to 
expenence and withm its hmits 

The postulate concerning the cogmtion of the reality of thmgs 
requires perception^ consequently conscious sensation, not indeed 
immediately, that is, of the object itself, whose existence is to be 
cogmzed, but still that the object have some connection with a real 
perception, m accordance with the analogies of expenence, which 
exhibit all lands of real connection m expenence 

From the mere conception of a thing it is impossible to conclude 
its existence For, let the conception be ever so complete, and 
contaimng a statement of all the determinations of the thing, the 
existence of it has nothing to do with all this, but only with the 
question — ^whether such a thmg is given, so that the perception of 
it can m every case precede the conception. For the fact that the 
conception of it precedes the perception, merely indicates the 
possibihty of its existence, it is perception which presents matter 
to the conception, that is the sole criterion of reahty Prior to 
the perception of the thmg, however, and therefore comparatively 
a priori, we are able to cognize its existence, provided it stands in 
connection with some perceptions accordmg to the principles of 
the empincal conjunction of these, that is, m conformity with the 
analogies of perception. For, in this case, the existence of the 
supposed thmg is coimected with our perceptions in a possible 
experience, and we are able, with the guidance of these analogies, 
to reason m the senes of possible perceptions from a thmg which 
we do really perceive to the thmg we do not perceive l^us, we 
cognize the existence of a magnetic matter penetrating all bodies 
from the perception of the attraction of the steel-filmgs by the 
magnet, although the constitution of our organs renders an im- 
mediate perception of this matter impossible for us For, accordmg 
to the laws of sensibihty and the connected context of our percep- 
tions, we should m an expenence come also on an immediate 
empirical mtuition of this matter, if our senses were more acute — 
but this obtuseness has no mfluence upon and cannot alter the 
form of possible experience m general Our knowledge of the 
existence of thmgs reaches as far as our perceptions, and what 
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may be inferred from them according to empirical laws, extend. 
If we do not set out from experience, or do not proceed accordmg 
to the laws of the empirical connection of phenomena, our preten* 
sions to discover the existence of a thing which we do not 
immediately perceive are vam. Idealism, however, bnngs forward 
powerful ob^jections to these rules for proving existence mediately. 
This IS, therefore, the proper place for its refutation 

REFUTATION OF IDEALISM 

Idealism — ^I mean material'^ ideahsm — ^is the theory which 
declares the existence of objects in space without us to be either 
(i) doubtful and indemonstrable, or ( 2 ) false and impossible. 
The jSrst is the problematical ideahsm of Descartes, who admits 
the undoubted certamty of only one empirical assertion (ass^tio)^ 
to wit, 1 am. The second is the dogmatical ideahsm of Berkeley, 
who mamtams that space, together with all the objects of which 
It is the inseparable condition, is a thmg which is m itself impossible, 
and that consequently the objects m space are mere products of 
the imagination. The dogmatical theory of idealism is imavoidable, 
if we regard space as a property of thmgs m themselves; for m 
that case it is, with all to which it serves as condition, a nonentity. 
But the foundation for this kmd of idealism we have already 
destroyed in the transcendental aesthetic. Problematical ideahsm, 
which makes no such assertion, but only alleges our mcapaaty to 
prove the existence of anything besides ourselves by means of 
immediate expenence, is a theory rational and evidencmg a 
thorough and philosophical mode of thinking, for it observes the 
rule, not to form a deasive judgment before sufiicient proof be 
shown. The desired proof raust therefore demonstrate that we 
have experience of external things, and not mext fancies. For this 
purpose, we must prove, that our mtemal and, to Descartes, 
mdubitable expenence is itself possible only under the previous 
assumption of external expenence 

Theorem 

The stmple hut empiricaUy determined consciousness of my own 
existence proves the existence of external objects in space. 

^ Proof 

I‘ am consaous of my own existence as determined in time. 
AH determination in regard to time presupposes the existence of 

^ In opposition to formal or cnUcal idealism — the theory of Kant—whiqh 
demes to tts a knowledge of things as thmgs m themsdLves, and mamtains 
thfid: we can know oidy pheiiainena.----rr 
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someHung fernuinent in perception. But this permanent something 
cannot be somethmg in me, for the very reason that my existence 
in time is itself determmed by this permanent somethmg It 
follows that the perception of this permanent existence is possible 
only through a thing without me, and not through the mere repre- 
sentation of a thing without me Consequently, the determmation 
of my existence m time is possible only through the existence of 
real 1 ±angs external to me. Now, consaousness m time is necessarily 
connected with the consciousness of the possibihty of this deter- 
mmation m time Hence it follows, that consciousness m time is 
necessarily connected also with the existence of thmgs without me, 
inasmuch as the existence of these things is the condition of 
determination in time That is to say, the consciousness of my 
own existence is at the same time an immediate consaousness of 
the existence of other thmgs without me 

Remark I The reader will observe, that m the foregomg proof 
the game which idealism pla5rs is retorted upon itself, and with 
more justice It assumed, that the only immediate expenence is 
mtemal, and that from this we can only infer the existence of 
external things But, as always happens, when we reason from 
given efEects to determined causes, ideahsm has reasoned with too 
much haste and uncertamty, for it is quite possible that the cause 
of our representations may he m ourselves, and that we ascribe 
It falsely to external thmgs But our proof shows that external 
expenence is properly immediate,^ that only by virtue of it — ^not, 
indeed, the consaousness of our own existence, but certainly the 
determination of our existence m time, that is, internal experience 
— 3© possible It IS true, that the representation 1 am, which is 
the expression of the consaousness which can accompany all my 
thoughts, IS that winch immediately mcludes the existence of a 
subject. But m this representation we cannot find any knowledge 
of the subject, and therefore also no empmcal knowledge, that as, 
expenence For expenence contains, m addition to the thought 
of somethmg existmg, mtmtion, and m this case it must be internal 

^ The immediate conscioiisziess of the existence of external things is^ in the 
preceding theorem, not presupposed, but proved, be the possibility of this 
consciousness understood by us or not The question as to the possibility 
of it would stand thus Have we an mtemal sense, but no external sense, and 
is our behef in external perception a mere delusion? But it is evident that, 
m order merely to fancy to ourselves anything a$ external, that is, to present 
it to the sense m mtmtion, we must already possess an external sense, and 
must thereby distinguish immediately the mere receptivity of an external 
mtmtion fxcm the ^ontaneity which characterizes every act of imagmatTOgn 
For merely to imagme also an external sense, would annihilate the faculty ch 
mtuitiOia its^ wlii^ is to be determmed by the imagmation. 
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intuition^ that is, time, m relation to which the subject must be 
determined But the existence of external things is absolutely 
requisite for this purpose, so that it follows that mtemal expenence 
IS itself possible only mediately and through external expenence 
Remark II Now with this view all empincal use of our faculty 
of cognition in the determination of time is m perfect accordance 
Its truth IS supported by the fact, that it is possible to perceive a 
determination of time only by means of a change m external 
relations (motion) to the permanent m space (for example, we 
become aware of the sun’s motion, by observing the changes of 
his relation to the objects of this earth) But this is not all We 
find that we possess nothmg permanent that can correspond and 
be submitted to the conception of a substance as intuition, except 
matter This idea of permanence is not itself denved from external 
expenence, but is an aprton necessary condition of all determination 
of time, consequently also of the mtemal sense m reference to our 
own existence, and that through the existence of external thmgs 
In the representation /, the consciousness of myself is not an 
mtuition, but a merely mtellectual representation produced by 
the spontaneous activity of a thmking subject It follows, that 
this J has not any predicate of mtuition, which, m its character of 
permanence, could serve as correlate to the determmation of time 
m the internal sense — m the same way as impenetrability is the 
correlate of matter as an empincal intmtion 
Remark III From the fact that the existence of external things 
15 a necessary condition of the possibihty of a determmed conscious- 
ness of ourselves, it does not follow that every mtuitive repre- 
sentation of external thmgs mvolves the existence of these thmgs, 
for their representations may very well be the mere products of 
the imagmation (m dreams as well as m madness); though, mdeed, 
these are themselves created by the reproduction of previous 
external perceptions, which, as has been shown, are possible only 
through the reality of external objects The sole aim of our re- 
marks has, however, been to prove that internal expenence m 
general is possible only through external expenence m general. 
Whether this or that supposed eiqperience be purely imagmary, 
must be discovered from its particular determmations, and by 
comparmg these with the cntena of all real expenence 


Finally, as regards the third postulate, it apphes to matenal 
necessity m existence, and not to merely formal and logical neces- 
sity in the connection of conceptions. Now as we cannot cognize 
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completely a priori the existence of any object of sense, though we 
can do so comparatively a priori^ that is, relatively to some other 
previously given existence — z. cogmtion, however, which can only 
be of such an existence as must be contained m the complex of 
experience, of which the previously given perception is a part — 
the necessity of existence can never be cognized from conceptions, 
but always, on the contrary, from its connection with that which 
IS an object of perception But the only existence cognized, 
under the condition of other given phenomena, as necessary, is the 
existence of effects from given causes m conformity with the laws 
of causality It is consequently not the necessity of the existence 
of things (as substances), but the necessity of the state of things 
that we cognize, and that not immediately, but by means of the 
existence of other states given m perception, accordmg to empincal 
laws of causality. Hence it follows, that the cntenon of necessity 
is to be found only m the law of a possible experience — ^that every- 
thmg which happens is deterimned a priori m the phenomenon by 
its cause. Thus we cognize only the necessity of effects m nature, 
the causes of which are given us Moreover, the cntenon of 
necessity m existence possesses no apphcation beyond the field 
of possible expenence, and even m this it is not vahd of the existence 
of thmgs as substances, because these can never be considered as 
empincal effects, or as somethmg that happens and has a begmnmg. 
Necessity, therefore, regards only the relations of phenomena 
accordmg to the dynamical law of causality, and the possibility 
grounded thereon, of reasonmg from some given existence (of a 
cause) a priori to another existence (of an effect) Everything that 
happens is hypothetically necessary, is a pnnaple which subjects 
the changes that take place m the world to a law, that 15, to a rule 
of necessary existence, without which nature herself could not 
possibly exist Hence the proposition, Nothing happens hy blind 
chance {in mundo non datur casus), is an a priori law of nature. 
The case is the same with the proposition. Necessity in nature is not 
blind, that is, it is conditioned, consequently mtelligible necessity 
(non datur fatum) Both laws subject the play of change to a 
nature of things (as phenomena), or, which is the same thmg, to 
the unity of the understandmg, and through the understanding 
alone can changes belong to an expenence, as the synthetical unity 
of phenomena Both belong to the class of djmamical prmciples. 
The former is properly a consequence of the prmciple of causality — 
one of the analogies of expenence. The latter belongs to the 
principles of modahty, which to the determmation of cau^ihty adds 
the conception of necessity, which is itself, however, subject to a 
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rule of the understanding The pnnaple of continuity forbids 
any leap in the senes of phenomena regarded as changes (tn mundo 
non datur saitus)^ and likewise, in the complex of all empincal 
intuitions in space, any break or hiatus between two phenomena 
{non datur hiatus) — for we can so express the prmciple, that expen- 
ence can admit nothing which proves the existence of a vacuum, 
or which even admits it as a part of an empincal synthesis. For, 
as regards a vacuum or void, which we may cogitate as out and 
beyond the field of possible expenence (the world), such a question 
cannot come before the tribunal of mere understanding, which 
decides only upon questions that concern the employment of given 
phenomena for the construction of empincal cogmtion. It is 
rather a problem for ideal reason, which passes beyond the sphere 
of a possible experience, and aims at forming a judgment of that 
which surrounds and circumscribes it, and the proper place for 
the consideration of it is the transcendental dialectic These four 
propositions, In mundo non datur hiatus ^ nan datur saltusy non datur 
casus^ non datur fatum^ as well as all prmciples of transcendental 
ongin, we could very easily exhibit m their proper order, that is, 
m conformity with the order of the categones, and assign to each 
its proper place. But the already practised reader will do this for 
himself, or discover the due to such an arrangement But the 
combined result of all is simply this, to admit mto the empincal 
synthesis nothing which nught cause a break m or be foreign to 
the understanding and the continuous connection of all phenomena, 
that IS, the unity of the conceptions of the understanding* For m 
the understandmg alone is the unity of expenence, in which all 
perceptions must have their assigned place, passible. 

Whether the field of possibility be greater than that of reality, 
and whether the field of the latter be itself greater than that of 
necessity, are interesting enough questions, and quite capable of 
synthetical solution, questions, however, which come tmder the 
junsdiction of reason done For they axe tantamount to asking, 
whether all thmgs as phenomena do without exception belong to 
the complex and connected whole of a single expenence, of which 
every given perception is a part which therefore cannot be con- 
with any other phenomena — or, whether my perceptions can 
b^oa^ to more t han one possible expenence? The understanding 
gives to experience, accordmg to the subjective and formal con- 
ditioaas, of sensibdity as well as of apperception, the rul^ which 
alone make this expenence possible. Other forms of intuition 
besides those of space and time, other forms of understandmg 
besides the disoirsive forms of thought, or of cogmtion bv means 
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of conceptions, we can neither imagine nor make intelligible to 
ourselves; and even if we could, they would still not belong to 
experience, which is the only mode of cogmtion by which objects 
are presented to us. Whether other perceptions besides those 
which belong to the total of our possible expenence, and con- 
sequently whether some other sphere of matter exists, the under- 
standmg has no power to decide, its proper occupation being with 
the synthesis of that which is given. Moreover, the poverty of the 
usual arguments which go to prove the existence of a vast sphere 
of possibihty, of which all that is real (every object of expenence) 
is but a small part, is very remarkable. ‘All real is possible;' from 
this follows naturally, accordmg to the logical laws of conversion, 
the particular proposition ‘Some possible is real ' Now this seems 
to be equivalent to ‘Much is possible that is not real ' No doubt 
it does seem as if we ought to consider the sum of the possible to 
be greater than that of the real, from the fact that something must 
be added to the former to constitute the latter But this notion 
of addmg to the possible is absurd For that which is not in the 
sum of "^e possible, and consequently reqiures to be added to it, 
IS manifestly impossible. In addition to accordance with the formal 
conditions of expenence, the understanding requires a connection 
with some perception; but that which is connected with this per- 
ception IS real, even although it is not immediately perceived. 
But that another senes of phenomena, m complete coherence with 
that which is given in perception, consequently more than one all- 
embracmg expenence is possible, is an mference which cannot be 
concluded from the data given us by expenence, and still less 
without any data at all. That which is possible only under con- 
ditions which are themselves merely possible, is not possible tn 
any respect. And yet we can find no more certam groxmd on which 
to base the discussion of the question whether the sphere of 
possibihty IS wider than that of expenence. 

I have merely mentioned these questions, that m treating of 
the conception of the understanding, there might be no omission 
of an3rthing that, m the common opmion, belongs to them. In 
reality, however, the notion of absolute possibihty (possibihty 
which IS vahd in every respect) is not a mere conception of the 
understanding, which can be employed empineally, but belongs to 
reason alone, which passes the ^unds of all empincal use of the 
understandmg- We have, therefore, contented ourselves with 
a merely critical remark, leavmg the subject to be e 3 q)lamed m 
the seqtieL 

Before concludmg this fourth section, and at the same time 
H9“ 
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system of all principles of the pure understandmg, it seems proper 
to mention the reasons which mduced me to term the prmaples of 
modahty postulates. This expression I do not here use m the 
sense some more recent philosophers, contrary to its meaiung 

with mathematiaans, to whom the word properly belongs, attach 
to It — ^that of a proposition, namely, immediately certam, requinng 
neither deduction nor proof For if, m the case of synthetical 
propositions, however evident they may be, we accord to them 
without deduction, and merely on the stren^h of their own pre- 
tensions, unqualified behef, all critique of the understandmg is 
entirely lost; and, as there is no want of bold pretensions, which 
the common behef (though for the philosopher this is no credential) 
does not reject, the understandmg hes exposed to every delusion 
and conceit, without the power of refusmg its assent to those asser- 
tions, which, though illegitimate, demand acceptance as veritable 
axioms. When, therefore, to the conception of a thmg an a prtori 
determination is synthetically added, such a proposition must 
obtain, if not a proof, at least a deduction of the legitimacy of 
Its assertion 

The prmaples of modahty are, however, not objectively sjm- 
thetical, for the predicates of possibihty, reahty, and necessity 
do not m the least augment the conception of that of which they 
are affirmed, inasmuch as they contnbute nothmg to the repre- 
sentation of the object. But as they are, nevertheless, always 
synthetical, they are so merely subjectively That is to say, they 
have a reflective power, and apply to the conception of a thmg, 
of which, m other respects, they affirm nothmg, the faculty of 
cogmtion in which the conception ongmates and has its seat So 
that if the conception merely agree with the formal conditions of 
expenence, its object is called possible, if it is in connection with 
perception, and determined thereby, the object is real, if it is 
determmed according to conceptions by means of the connection 
of perceptions, the object is c^ed necessary The prmaples of 
modality therefore predicate of a conception nothing more than 
the procedure of the faculty of cogmtion which generated it Now 
a postulate in mathematics is a practical proposition which contains 
nothing but the sjmthesis by which we present an object to our- 
selves, and produce the conception of it, for example — ^With a 
given line, to descnbe a circle upon a plane, from a given pomt," 
and such a proposition does not admit of proof, because the pro- 
cedure, which It requires, is exactly that by which alone it is possible 
to generate the conception of such a figure With the same right, 
accordingly, can we postulate the piinaples of modahty, because 
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they do not augment^ the conception of a thing, but merely 
indicate the manner m which it is connected with the faculty of 
cogmtion 

GENERAL REMARK ON THE SYSTEM OF PRINCIPLES 

It IS very remarkable that we cannot perceive the possibility 
of a thing from the category alone, but must always have an 
intuition, by which to make evident the objective reality of the 
pure conception of the understandmg Take, for example, the 
categories of relation How (i) a thmg can exist only as a stcbject, 
and not as a mere determination of other thmgs, that is, can be 
svbstafice^ or how (2), because something exists, some other thmg 
must exist, consequently how a thing can be a cause, or how (3), 
when several things exist, from the fact that one of these things 
exists, some consequence to the others follows, and reciprocally, 
and m this way a commumty of substances can be possible — ^are 
questions whose solution cannot be obtained from mere conceptions 
The very same is the case with the other categones, for example, 
how a thmg can be of the same sort with many others, that is, 
can be a quantity, and so on So long as we have not mtmtion 
we cannot know, whether we do really think an object by the 
categones, and where an object can an3rwhere be found to cohere 
with them, and thus the truth is established, that the categones 
are not m themselves cogmUonSy but forms of ikou^kt for the 
construction of cogmtions from given mtmtions. For the same 
reason is it true that from categones alone no synthetical proposition 
can be made For example : ^In every existence there is substance,’ 
that is, something that can exist only as a subject and not as mere 
predicate, or, ^Everything is a quantity’ — ^to construct propositions 
such as these, we require somethmg to enable us to go out beyond 
the given conception and connect another with it For the same 
reason the attempt to prove a synthetical proposition by means of 
mere conceptions, for example ‘ Eveiything that exists contmgently 
has a cause,’ has never succeeded We could never get further 
than provmg that, without this relation to conceptions, we could 
not conceive the existence of the contmgent, that is, could not 
a priori through the imderstanding cognize the existence of such a 
thing, but It does not hence follow that this is also the condition 

1 Wken I think the r&alvty of a thing, I do really think more than the 
possibility, but not 'm the things for that can never contain more in reality 
than was contained in its complete possibihty But while the notiaa of 
possibility is merely the notion of a position of a thing m relation to the 
understandmg (its empirical use), reality is the conjunction of the thing 
with perception 
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of the possibihty of the thing itself that is said to be contingent 
If, accordingly, we look back to our proof of the principle of causahty, 
we shall find that we were able to prove it as vahd only of objects 
of possible expenence, and, indeed, only as itself the pnnciple of 
the possibihty of expenence, consequently of the cogmtton of an 
object given in empirical intuition^ and not from mere conceptions. 
That, however, the proposition. ^Everything that is contingent 
must have a cause,’ is evident to every one merely from conceptions, 
IS not to be denied. But m this case the conception of the contm- 
gent IS cogitated as mvolvmg not the category of modality (as that 
the non-existence of which can be conceived), but that of relation 
(as that which can exist only as the consequence of something else), 
and so it is really an identical proposition ‘That which can exist 
only as a consequence, has a cause ’ In fact, when we have to 
give examples of contingent existence, we always refer to changes, 
and not merely to the possibility of conceiving the opposite ^ But 
change is an event, which, as such, is possible only through a cause, 
and considered per se its non-existence is therefore possible, and 
we become cognizant of its contingency from the fact that it can 
exist only as tihe effect of a cause Hence, if a thmg is assumed 
to be contingent, it is an analytical proposition to say, it has 
a cause 

But it IS still more remarkable that, to understand the possibihty 
of things accordmg to the categones, and thus to demonstrate the 
objective reality of the latter, we require not merely intuitions, but 
external intuitions- If, for example, we take the pure conceptions 
of relation, we find that (i) for the purpose of presentmg to the 
conception of substance somethmg permanent in mtmtion corre- 
sponding thereto, and thus of demonstrating the objective reality 
of this conception, we reqmre an mtmtion (of matter) in space, 
because space alone is permanent and determines thmgs as such, 
while time, and vnth it all that is in the mtemal sense, is in a state 
of continual flow, (2) in order to represent change as the intmtion 
correspondmg to the conception of causality, we require the 

1 We can easily conceive the non-existence of matter, hut the anaents dad 
not thence infer its contingency. But even the altematLon of the existence 
and non-eadatence of a given state in a thing, m which all change consists, 
by no means proves the contingency of that state — the ground of proof 
herag the reahty of its opposite. For example, a body is m a state of rest 
after motion, but we cannot infer the contmgency of the motion from the 
fact that the former is the opposite of the latter.. For this opposite is merely 
a log^al and not a real opposite to the other. If we wish to demonstrate 
the contmgency of the motion, what we ought to prove is, that, mstead of the 
motion which took place in the precedmg point of time, it was possible for 
the body to have be^ then in rest, not, that it is afterwords m rest, for, m this 
case, both opposites are perfectly consistent with each other* , 
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representation of motion as change in space, m fact, it is through 
it alone that changes, the possibihty of which no pure imderstandmg 
can perceive, are capable of bemg mtuited Change is the con- 
nection of determmations contradictonly opposed to each other 
m the existence of one and the same thmg Now, how it is possible 
that out of a given state one quite opposite to it m the same thing 
should follow, reason without an example can not only not con- 
ceive, but cannot even make intelligible without intuition, and this 
mtuition is the motion of a pomt in space, the existence of which 
in different spaces (as a consequence of opposite determinations) 
alone makes the mtuition of change possible. For, in order to 
make even internal change cogitable, we require to represent 
time, as the form of the mtemal sense, figuratively by a line, and 
the internal change by the drawmg of that Ime (motion), and 
consequently are obhged to employ external mtuition to be able 
to represent the successive existence of ourselves in different states. 
The proper ground of this fact is, that all change to be perceived 
as change presupposes something permanent m intuition, while 
m the internal sense no permanent mtuition is to be found Lastly, 
the objective possibihty of the category of community cannot be 
conceived by mere reason, and consequently its objective reality 
cannot be demonstrated without an mtmtion, and that external 
m space. For how can we conceive the possibihty of community, 
that is, when several substances exist, that some effect on the 
existence of the one follows from the existence of the other, and 
reaprocally, and therefore that, because something exists m the 
latter, somethmg else must exist m the former, which could not be 
understood from its own existence alone? For this is the very 
essence of community — ^which is mconceivable as a property of 
thmgs which are perfectly isolated. Hence, Leibmtz, m attnbuting 
to the substances of the world — ^as cogitated by the understanding 
alone — a commumty, required the mediatmg aid of a divinity; 
for, from their existence, such a property seemed to him with 
justice mconceivable. But we can very easily conceive the 
possibihty of coromumty (of substances as phenomena) if we 
represent them to ourselves as m space, consequently m external 
mtuition. For external mtuition contains m itself a pnori formal 
external relations, as the conditions of the possibihty of the real 
relations of action and reaction, and therefore of the possibihty of 
commumty. With the same ease can it be demonstrated, that the 
possibihty of things as quantities, and consequently the objective 
reality of the category of quarUity, can be grounded only m external 
mtuition, and that by its means alone is the notion of quantity 
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appropriated by the internal sense But I must avoid prolixity, 
and leave the task of illustrating this by examples to the reader's 
own reflection 

The above remarks are of the greatest importance, not only for 
the confirmation of our previous confutation of idealism, but still 
more when the subject of selj-cogntiton by mere mtemal conscious- 
ness and the determination of our own nature without the aid of 
external empirical mtuitions is under discussion, for the mdication 
of the grounds of the possibihty of such a cogmtion 

The result of the whole of this part of the ^alytic of Pnnciples 
IS, therefore — ^AU principles of the pure understandmg are nothmg 
more than a prtort principles of the possibihty of expenence, and 
to experience alone do aU a pnor% sjmthetical propositions apply 
and relate — ^mdeed, their possibility itself rests entirely on this 
relation 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE FACULTY OF 

JUDGMENT 

OR Analytic of pRnsraPLES 
CHAPTER III 

OF THE GROUND OF THE DIVISION OF ALL OBJECTS INTO 
PHENOMENA AND NOUMENA 

We have now not only traversed the region of the pure under- 
standing, and carefully surveyed every part of it, but we have also 
measured it, and assigned to everything therein its proper place. 
But this land is an island, and enclosed by nature herself withm 
unchangeable limits It is the land of truth (an attractive word), 
surrounded by a wide and stormy ocean, the region of illusion, 
where many a fog-bank, many an iceberg, seems to the manner, 
on his voyage of discovery, a new country, and while constantly 
deludmg him with vain hopes, engages him m dangerous adventures, 
frcHn which he never can desist, and which yet he never can brmg 
to a termination. But before venturing upon this sea, m order to 
explore it m its whole extent, and to amve at a certainty whether 
^ 3 ^ing is to be discovered there, it will not be without advantage 
if we cast our eyes upon the chart of the land that we are about 
to leave, and to ask ourselves, firstly, whether we cannot rest 
perfectly contented with what it contains, or whether we must 
not of necessity be contented with it, if we can find nowhere else 
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a solid foundation to build upon, and, secondly, by what title we 
possess this land itself, and how we hold it secure against all hostile 
claims ^ Although, m the course of our analytic, we have already 
given sufficient answers to these questions, yet a summary re- 
capitulation of these solutions may be useful in strengthenmg our 
conviction, by umtmg m one pomt the momenta of the arguments 

We have seen that everything which the understanding draws 
from Itself, without borrowmg from eiqienence, it nevertheless 
possesses only for the behoof and use of expenence The pnndples 
of the pure understandmg, whether constitutive a pnort (as the 
mathematical pnhaples), or merely regulative (as the d5mamical), 
contain nothmg but the pure sterna, as it were, of possible 
expenence For expenence possesses its umty from the S3mthetical 
umty which the understandmg, origmally and from itself, imparts 
to the synthesis of the imagmation m relation to apperception, 
and m a prtort relation to and agreement with which phenomena, 
as data for a possible cogmtion, must stand But although these 
rules of the imderstandmg are not only a prtort true, but the very 
source of all truth, that is, of the accordance of our cogmtion with 
objects, and on this ground, that they contain the basis of the 
possibility of expenence, as the ensemble ^ of all cogmtion, it seems 
to us not enough to propound what is true — we desire ^so to be 
told what we want to know If, then, we learn nothmg more by 
this cntical exammation, than what we should have practised in 
the merely empirical use of the understandmg, without any such 
subtle mquiry, the presumption is, that the advantage wo reap 
from It is not worth the labour bestowed upon it It may certainly 
be answered, that no rash cunosity is more prejudicial to the 
enlargement of our knowledge than that which must know before- 
hand the utihty of this or that piece of information which we seek, 
before we have entered on the needful mvestigations, and before 
one could form the least conception of its utihty, even though it 
were placed before our eyes But there is one advantage in such 
transcendental mquines which can be made comprehensible to 
the dullest and most reluctant learner — ^this, namely, that the 
understandmg which is occupied merely with empiric^ exercise, 
and does not reflect on the sources of its own cogmtion, may 
exercise its functions very well and very successfully, but is quite 
unable to do one thmg, and that of very great importance, to 
detenmne, namely, the bounds that limit its employment, and to 

^ InbegrW^ The word contmentt m the sense of that which contains the 
content (twJfcoZO, if I might be allowed to use an old word m a new sehse, 
would exactly hit the meaning — Tr 
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know what lies within or without its own sphere. This purpose 
can be obtained only by such profound investigations as we have 
instituted But if it cannot distinguish whether certain questions 
he within its horizon or not, it can never be sure either as to its 
claims or possessions, but must lay its account with many humihat- 
ing corrections, when it transgresses, as it unavoidably will, the 
limits of Its own temtory^ and loses itself in fanciful opimons 
and blmding illusions 

That the understandmg, therefore, cannot make of its a priori 
pnnciples, or even of its conceptions, other than an empirical use, 
IS a proposition which leads to the most important results. A 
transcendental use is made of a conception in a fundamental 
proposition or principle, when it is referred to thmgs in general 
and considered as things in themselves^ anempincal use, when it is 
referred merely to ph^nomena^ that is, to objects of a possible 
experience That the latter use of a conception is the only admis- 
sible one, IS evident from the reasons following For every con- 
ception are requisite, firstly, the logical form of a conception (of 
thought) m general, and, secondly, the possibility of presentmg to 
this an object to which it may apply Failmg this latter, it has 
no sense, and is utterly void of content, although it may contain 
the logical function for constructmg a conception from certain 
data Now object cannot be given to a conception otherwise 
than by intuition, and, even if a pure mtuition antecedent to the 
object IS a prion possible, this pure mtmtion can itself obtain 
objective validity only from empincal mtuition, of which it is 
itself but the form All conceptions, therefore, and with them 
all prinaples, however high the degree of their a prion possibility, 
relate to empincal mtmtions, that is, to data towards a possible 
expenence Without this they possess no objective validity, but 
are mere play of imagination or of understandmg with images or 
notions. Let us take, for example, the conceptions of mathe- 
matics, and first in its pure intuitions ^ Space has three dimensions’ 
— 'Between two pomts there can be only one straight hne/ etc. 
Although all these principles, and the representation of the object 
with which this science occupies itself, are generated in the mind 
entirely a pnori, they would nevertheless have no significance if 
we were not always able to exhibit their significance m and by 
means of phenomena (empirical objects). Hence it is requisite 
that an abstract conception be made sensuous^ that is, that an 
object corresponding to it in intuition be forthcoming, otherwise 
the exception remains, as we say, without sense^ that is, without 
meaning. Mathematics fulfils this requirement by the construction 
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of the figure, which is a phenomenon evident to the senses The 
same science finds support and significance in number; this in its 
turn finds it in the fcgers, or m counters, or m lines and points, 
The conception itself is always produced a priori^ together with the 
synthetical principles or formulas from such conceptions, but the 
proper emplo 3 nnent of them, and their apphcation to objects, can 
exist nowhere but m experience, the possibility of which, as 
regards its form, they contain a priori 

That this IS also the case with all of the categones and the 
pnnciples based upon them, is evident from the fact, that we 
cannot render intelligible the possibihty of an object corresponding 
to them without having recourse to the conditions of sensibihty, 
consequently, to the form of phenomena, to which, as their gnjy 
proper objects, their use must therefore be confined, inasmuch as, 
if this condition is removed, ail significance, that is, all relation to 
an object, disappears, and no example can be fotmd to make it 
comprehensible what sort of things we ought to think under such 
conceptions 

The conception of quantity cannot be explained except by 
saying that it is the determination of a thmg whereby it can be 
cogitated how many times one is placed in it^ But this ‘how 
many times’ is based upon successive repetition, consequently 
upon time and the synthesis of the homogeneous therein^ Reality, 
in contradistmction to negatmn, can be explained only by cogitatipig 
a time which is either filled therewith or is void. If I leave out 
the notion of permanence (which is existence m all tune), tfiefre 
remains m the conception of substance nothmg but the logical 
notion of subject, a notion of which I endeavour to realize by 
representing to myself sometihmg that can exist only as a siibject* 
But not only am I perfectly ignorant of any conditions .under wlnofi 
this logical prerogative can belong to a thing, I can make notfemg 
out of the notion, and draw no inference from it, because no object 
to which to apply the conception is determined, and we oonsequej^y 
do not know whether it has any meaning at all In hie maraer, 
if I leave out the notion of time, in whici somethmg follows upon 
some other thmg in conformity with a rule, I can fed nothing m 
the pure category, except that there is a something of 5uch a sojrt 
that from it a conclusion may be drawn las to the e^ustence of 
some other thing But in this ca&c it would not only he impossuble 
to distinguish between a cause ajad ajci eSeet, but, as this power to 
» Kswt’s is, ilSiat we caiwiot ^lave any eoaojaption of the 

quaatsLty, etCn, a thmg, without cogitating oar x?o»s^ctj;ag ^ 

want ahpil he the standard Jhis ^ 

weights, measures, etc Number is the schema of quantity — Tn 
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draw conclusions requires conditions of which I am qmte ignorant, 
the conception is not determined as to the mode m which it ought 
to apply to an object The so-called principle: Everything that is 
contmgent has a cause, comes with a gravity and self-assumed 
authority that seems to require no support from without. But, I 
ask, what is meant by contmgent? The answer is, that the non- 
existence of which IS possible But I should like very well to know 
by what means this possibihty of non-existence is to be cognized, 
if we do not represent to ourselves a succession m the senes of 
phenomena, and m this succession an existence which follows a 
non-existence, or conversely, consequently, change For to say, 
that the non-existence of a thing is not self-contradictory, is a 
lame appeal to a logical condition, which is no doubt a necessary 
condition of the existence of the conception, but is far from bemg 
suffiaent for the real objective possibihty of non-existence I 
can annihilate m thought every existmg substance without self- 
contradiction, but I cannot mfer from this their objective 
contingency m existence, that is to say, the possibility of their 
non-existence m itself As regards the category of commumty, 
it may easily be inferred that, as the pure categories of substance 
and causality are incapable of a defimtion and explanation suj05aent 
to determme their object without the aid of mtuition, the category 
of reaprocal causality m the relation of substances to each other 
{commerctuifi) is just as little susceptible thereof Possibihty, 
Existence, and Necessity nobody has ever yet been able to explain 
without bemg guilty of manifest tautology, when the defimtion 
has been drawn entirely from the pure understandmg. For the 
substitution of the logical possibihty of the conception — ^the condi- 
tion of which IS that it be not self-contradictory, for the transcen- 
dental possibihty of things — ^the condition of which is, that there 
be an object corresponchng to the conception, is a tnck which 
can only deceive the mexpenenced ^ 

It follows mcontestably, that the pure conceptions of the 
understandmg are mcapable of iranscendentcd, and must always 
be of empirical use alone, and that the prmciples of the pure 
understanding relate only to the general conditions of a possible 
experience, to objects of the senses, and never to thmgs m general, 
apart from the mode m which we mtuite them 
^ In <me word, to none of these conceptions belongs a corresponding object, 
and consequently their real possibihty cannot be demonstrated, if we take 
away sensuous mtuition— the only intuition winch we possess, and there 
then remains nothing but the logical possibihty, that is, the fact that the 
conception or thought is possible— which, however, is not the question, what 
we want to know being, whether it r^ates to an object and thus possesses 
any meaning. 
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Transcendental Analytic has accordingly this important result, 
to wit, that the imderstandmg is competent to effect nothing 
a priori^ except the antiapation of the form of a possible expenence 
in general, and, that, as that which is not phenomenon cannot be 
an object of expenence, it can never overstep the limits of 
sejisibihty, withm which alone objects are presented to us- Its 
prmciples are merely pnnciples of the exposition of phenomena, 
and the proud name of an Ontology, which professes to present 
synthetical cognitions a 'pnori of things m general in a systematic 
doctrme, must give place to the modest title of analytic of the 
pure understanding 

Thought is the act of referrmg a given mtuition to an object. 
If the mode of this mtuition is unknown to us, the object is merely 
transcendental, and the conception of the understandmg is employed 
only transcendentally, that is, to produce umty m the thought of 
a nmmfold m general Now a pure category, m which all conditions 
of sensuous mtmtion — ^as the only mtuition we possess — ^are 
abstracted, does not determme an object, but merely expresses 
the thought of an object m general, accordmg to different modes. 
Now, to employ a conception, the function of judgment is required, 
by which an object is subsumed under the conception, consequently 
the at least formal condition, under which somethmg can be given 
m mtmtion Failing this condition of judgment (schema), sub- 
sumption is impossible; for there is m such a case nothing given, 
which may be subsumed under the conception. The merely 
transcendental use of the categories is therefore, in fact, no 
use at all, and has no determined, or even, as regards its form, 
detennmable object Hence it follows, that the pur^ category is 
mcorapetent to estabhsh a synthetical a prion principle, and that 
the pnnaples of the pure understandmg are only of empmcal and 
never of transcendental use, and that beyond the sphere of possible 
expenence no s3mthetical a prtart pnnaples are possible. 

It may be advisable, therefore, to express ourselves thus The 
pure categones, apart from the formal conditions of sensibihty, 
have a merely transcendental meaning, but are nevertheless not 
of transcendental 'use, because this is m itself impossible, inasmuch 
as all the conditions of any employment or use of them (m judg- 
ments) are absent, to wit, the formal conditions of the subsumption 
of an object under these conceptions. As, therefore, m the character 
of pure categories, they must be employed empincally, and cannot 
be employed transcendentally, they are of no use at when 
separated from sensibility, that is, they cannot be applied to an 
object. They are merely the pure form of the employment of the 
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understanding in respect of objects m general and of thought, 
without its being at the same time possible to think or to determine 
any object by iJieir means 

But there lurks at the foundation of this subject an illusion 
which it IS very difficult to avoid The categones are not based, 
as regards their ongm, upon sensibihty, hke th£i forms of zntmtion, 
space, and time, they seem, therefore, to be capable of an apphcation 
beyond the sphere of sensuous objects But this is not the case 
They are nothmg but mere forms of thought^ which contam only 
the logical faculty of umtmg a prton m consciousness the mamfold 
given in intmtion Apart, then, from the only mtuition possible 
for us, they have still less meaning than the pure sensuous forms, 
space and time, for through them an object is at least given, while 
a mode of connection of the manifold, when the mtuition which 
alone gives the mamfold is w’^anting, has no meaning at all At 
the same time, when we designate certam objects as phenomena 
or sensuous existences, thus ffistmguishing our mode of mtuitmg 
them from their own nature as things m themselves, it is evident 
that by tins very distinction we as it were place the latter, considered 
in this their own nature, although we do not so mtuite them, m 
opposition to the former, or, on the other hand, we do so place 
other possible things, which are not objects of our senses, but are 
cogitated by the understandmg alone, and call them mtelhgible 
existences (noumena) Now the question arises, whether the pure 
conceptions of our understanding do possess sigi^cance m respect 
of these latter, and may possibly be a mode of cognizing them 

But we are met at the very commencement with an ambiguity, 
which may easily occasion ^eat misapprehension. The under- 
standmg, when it terms an object in a certam relation phenomenon, 
at the same time forms out of this relation a representation or 
notion of m object tit ttsef, and hence beheves that it can form 
also conceptions of such objects Now as the understandmg 
possesses no other fundamental conceptions besides the categones. 
It takes for granted that an object considered as a thmg m itself 
must be capable of being thought by means of these pure concep- 
titons, and is thereby led to h<3d the perfectly undetermmed con- 
ception of an intelligible existence, a something out of the sphere 
of our sensibihty, for a determinate conception of an existence 
whidi we can cognize in some way or oliier by means of the 
understanding, 

If, by the term noumenon, we understand a thmg so far as it is 
not tm o&je^ of our sensuous tfOuthon, thus making abstraction of 
our mode of mtuiting it, this is a noumenon in the negative sense 
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of the word But if we understand by it an object of a non-sensuous 
tniutUon^ we m this case assume a pecuhar mode of intuition^ an 
intellectual intuition^ to wit, which does not, however, belong to 
us, of the very possibility of which we have no notion — ^and this is 
a noumenon in the f)ostUve sense 

The doctrine of sensibility is also the doctnne of noumena m the 
negative sense, that is, of thmgs which the understandmg is obhged 
to cogitate apart from any relation to our mode of mtuition, conse- 
quently not as mere phenomena, but as thmgs in themselves But 
the understanding at the same time comprehends that it cannot 
employ its categories for the consideration of thmgs in themselves, 
because these possess sigmficance only m relation to the umty of 
intuitions m space and time, and that they are competent to 
determme this umty by means of general a prtort connecting 
conceptions only on account of the pure ideality of space and time. 
Where this unity of time is not to be met with, as is the case with 
noumena, the whole use, mdeed the whole meanmg of the categones 
IS entirely lost, for even the possibihty of thmgs to correspond to 
the categones is m this case mcomprehensible On this pomt, I 
need only refer the reader to what I have said at the commence- 
ment of the General Remark appended to the foregomg chapter* 
Now, the possibility of a thmg can never be proved from the fact 
that the conception of it is not self-contradictory, but only by 
means of an mtuition coirespondmg to the conception If, there- 
fore, we wish to apply the categones to objects which cannot be 
regarded as phenomena, we must have an intuition different from 
the sensuous, and in this case the objects would be a noumena tn 
the postUve sense of the word. Now, as such an mtmtion, that is, 
an intellectual mtmtion, is no part of our faculty of cogmtion, 
it li absolutely impossible for the categones to possess any apphca- 
tion beyond the limits of eiqperience It may be true that there 
are intelhgible existences to which our faculty of sensuous intuition 
has no relation, and cannot be apphed, but our conceptions of the 
imderstandmg, as mere forms of thought for our sensuous intuition, 
do not extend to these. What, therefore, we call noumenon, must 
be understood by us as such in a, negative sense 

If I take away from an empincal mtmtion all thought (by 
means of the categones), there remains no cogmtion of any object; 
for by means of mere intuition nothing is cogitated, and from the 
existence of such or such an affection of sensibihty m me, it does 
not follow that this affection or representation has any relatkwx 
to an object without me But if I take away all intuition, 
still remains the form of thought, that is, the mode of deterrnm**^ 
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an object for the manifold of a possible intuition Thus the 
categories do in some measure really extend further than sensuous 
mtuition, masmuch as they think objects m general^ without 
regard to the mode (of sensibility) in which these objects are given 
But they do not for this reason apply to and determme a wider 
sphere of objects, because we cannot assume that such can be 
given, without presupposing the possibihty of another than the 
sensuous mode of mtuition, a supposition we are not justified m 
makmg 

I call a conception problematical which contains m itself no 
contradiction, and whidi is connected with other cogmtions as a 
limitation of given conceptions, but whose objective reahty cannot 
be cognized m any manner The conception of a nouinenon, that 
is, of a thing which must be cogitated not as an object of sense, 
but as a thing m itself (solely through the pure understandmg), is 
not self-contradictory, for we are not entitled to mamtam that 
sensibility is the only possible mode of intuition Nay, further, 
this conception is necessary to restrain sensuous mtmtion within 
the bounds of phenomena, and thus to limit the objective vahdity 
of sensuous cognition, for thmgs m themselves, which he beyond 
Its provmce, are called noumena for the very purpose of mdicatmg 
that this cognition does not extend its apphcation to all that the 
understanding thinks But, after all, the possibihty of such 
noumena is quite mcomprehensible, and beyond the sphere of 
phenomena, all is for us a mere void; that is to say, we possess an 
understandmg whose provmce does problemaUcally extend beyond 
this sphere, but we do not possess an mtuition, mdeed, not even 
the conception of a possible mtmtion, by means of which objects 
beyond the region of sensibihty could be given us, and m reference 
to which the understandmg might be employed assertcncally 
The conception of a noumenon is therefore merely a hmttaitve 
conception^ and therefore only of negative use But it is not an 
arbitrary or fictitious notion, but is coimected with the limitation 
of sensibihty, without, however, bemg capable of presentmg us 
with any positive datum beyond this sphere 
The division of objects mto phenomena and noumena, and of 
the world mto a mundus senstbths and inteUigihihs is therefore 
quil^ inadmissible m a positive sense, although conceptions do 
certainly admit of such a division, for the class of noumena have 
no determinate object corresponding to them, and cannot therefore 
possess objective vahdity. If we abandon the senses, how can it 
be made conceivable that the categones (which are the only 
conceptions that could serve as conceptions for noumena) have 
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any sense or meaning at all, inasmuch as something more than the 
mere unity of thought, namely, a possible intuition, is requisite 
for their apphcation to an object? The conception of a noumenon, 
considered as merely problematical, is, however, not only admissible, 
but, as a liimtative conception of sensibflity, absolutely necessary. 
But, m this case, a noumenon is not a particular intelhgtble object 
for our understandmg; on the contrary, the kmd of understanding 
to which It could belong is itself a problem, for we cannot form the 
most distant conception of the possibihty of an understanding 
which should cognize an object, not discursively by means of 
categories, but intmtively m a non-sensuous mtmtion Our 
understandmg attains in this way a sort of negative extension 
That IS to say, it is not hmited by, but rather hunts, sensibihty, 
by givmg the name of noumena to thmgs, not considered as pheno- 
mena, but as thmgs m themselves But it at the same time 
prescribes hmits to itself, for it confesses itself unable to cognize 
these by means of the categories, and hence is compelled to cogitate 
them merely as an unknown somethmg 

I find, however, m the writings of modem authors, an entirely 
different use of the expressions, mundus sensihihs and tnielhgthtlts^ 
which qmte departs from the meaning of the anaents — ^an accepta- 
tion m which, mdeed, there is to be found no difficulty, but which 
at the same time depends on mere verbal quibblmg According 
to this meanmg, some have chosen to call the complex of pheno- 
mena, m so far as it is mtuited, mundus senstbilts^ but m so far as 
the connection thereof is cogitated accordmg to general laws of 
thought, mundus tnteUigibihs Astronomy, m so far as we mean 
by the word the mere observation of the starry heaven, may re- 
present the former; a system of astronomy, such as the Copermcan 
or Newtoman, the latter But such twistmg of words is a mere 
sophistical subterfuge, to avoid a difficult question, by modifying 
its meanmg to smt our own convemence To be sure, under- 
standing and reason are employed m the cognition of phenomena; 
but the question is, whether these can be apphed when the object 
IS not a phenomenon — ^and m this sense we regard it if it is cogitated 
as given to the understandmg alone, and not to the senses The 
question therefore is, whether over and above the empincal use of 
•^e understandmg, a transcendental use is possible, which apphes 
to the noumenon as an object This question we have answered 
in the negative. 

iWe must not translate this expression by tniellectual, as is commonly 
4one in German works , for it is cogni/ttons alone that are intellectual or sensuous. 
Objects of tbe one or the other mode of intuition ought to be called, however 
hamhly it may sound, tnielhgiible or sensible — 2> 
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When therefore we say^ the senses represent objects as they 
appear^ the understanding as they ate^ the latter statement must 
not be understood m a transcendental, but only in an empincal 
signification, that is, as they must be represented m the complete 
connection of phenomena, and not according to what they may be, 
apart from their relation to possible expenence, consequently not 
as objects of the pure understanding For this must ever remain 
unknown to us Nay, it is also quite unknown to us, whether 
any such transcendental or extraordmary cogmtion is possible 
under any circumstances, at least, whether it is possible by means 
of our categories Under standing and sensibthty^ with us, can 
determme objects only tn conjunction If we separate them, we have 
intuitions without conceptions, or conceptions without mtuitions, 
in both cases, representations, which we cannot apply to any 
determinate object 

If, after all our inquiries and explanations, any one still hesitates 
to abandon the mere transcendental use of the categories, let him 
attempt to construct with them a synthetical proposition It 
would, of course, be unnecessary for this purpose to construct an 
analytical proposition, for that does not extend the sphere of the 
understandmg, but, being concerned only about what is cogitated 
m the conception itself, it leaves it quite undeaded whether the 
conception has any relation to objects, or merely mdicates the 
umty of thought — complete abstraction bemg made of the modi 
in winch an object may be given: in such a proposition, it is 
sufficient for the understandmg to know what hes m the conception 
— ^to what it apphes, is to it mdifferent. The attempt must there- 
fore be made with a synthetical and so-called transcendental 
prmaple, for example* Everythmg that exists, exists as substance, 
or, Everythmg that is contingent exists as an efEect of some other 
thing, V12! of its cause Now I ask, whence can the understandmg 
draw these synthetical propositions, when the conceptions contamed 
therein do not relate to possible expenence but to things in them- 
selves (noumena) ? Where is to be found the third term^ which is 
always requisite in a S 5 mthetical proposition, which may connect 
in the same proposition conceptions which have no logical 
(analytical) connection with each other? The proposition never 
will be demonstrated, nay, more, the possibihty of any such pure 
assertion never can be shown, without makmg reference to the 
empincal use of the understandmg, and thus, ipsofacto^ completely 
renouncmg pure and non-sensuous judgment. Thus the conception 
of pure and merely mtelligible objects is completely void of all 
prmciples of its application, because we cannot imagine any mode 
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in which they might be given, and the problematical thought 
which leaves a place open for them serves only, hke a void space, 
to hmit the use of empirical pnnaples, without contammg at the 
same time any other object of cognition beyond their sphere 


APPENDIX 

OF THE EQUIVOCAL NATURE OR AMPHIBOLV OF THE CONCEPTIONS 
OF REFLECTION FROM THE CONFUSION OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL 
WITH THE EMPIRICAL USE OF THE UNDERSTANDING 

Reflection (rejieocto) is not occupied about objects themselves, 
for the purpose of directly obtaimng conceptions of them, but is 
that state of the mind in which we set ourselves to discover the 
subjective conditions under which we obtain conceptions. It is 
the consciousness of the relation of given representations to the 
different sources or faculties of cogmtion, by which alone their 
relation to each other can be rightly determined The first question 
which occurs in considermg our representations is, to what faculty 
of cogmtion do they belong? To the understandmg or to the 
senses? Many judgments are admitted to be true from mere 
habit or mclmation, but, because reflection neither precedes nor 
follows, It IS held to be a judgment that has its ongin m the under- 
standmg A1 judgments do not require examination, that is, 
mvestigation mto the grounds of their truth For, when they are 
immediately certain (for example: Between two pomts there can 
be only one straight hne), no better or less mediate test of their 
truth can be found than that which they themselves contain and 
express But all judgment, nay, all compansons require reflecHon, 
that is, a distinction of the faculty of cogmtion to which the given 
conceptions belong The act whereby I compare my representations 
with the faculty of cognition which ongmates them, and whereby 
I distinguish whether they are compared with each other as 
belongmg to the pure understandmg or to sensuous mtuition, I 
term transcendental reflection. Now, the relations m which con- 
ceptions can stand to each other are those of identity and difference, 
agreement and opposition, of the internal and external, finally, of 
the determinable and the determining (matter and form). The 
proper detennmation of these relations rests on the question, to 
what faculty of cogmtion they subjectively belong, whether to 
sensibihty ox understanding? For, on the manner m which we 
solve this guestion depends the manner m which we must cogitate 
these relations 
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Before constructing any objective judgment, we compare the 
conceptions that are to be placed m the judgment, and observe 
whether there exists tdmitty (of many representations m one 
conception), if a general judgment is to be constructed, or differences 
if a parttcular, whether there is agreement when affirmatvoes a-nd 
opposition when negative judgments are to be constructed, and so 
on For this reason we ought to call these conceptions, concep- 
tions of comparison {conceptus comparaitonts) But as, when the 
question is not as to the logical form, but as to the content of 
conceptions, that is to say, whether the things themselves are 
identical or different, in agreement or opposition, and so on, the 
things can have a twofold relation to our faculty of cognition, to 
wit, a relation either to sensibihty or to the understandmg, and 
as on this relation depends their relation to each other, transcen- 
dental reflection, that 15, the relation of given representations to 
one or the other faculty of cognition, can alone determme this 
latter relation. Thus we shall not be able to discover whether the 
things are identical or different, in agreement or opposition, etc , 
from the mere conception of the thmgs by means of comparison 
(comparattd)^ but only by distmgmshmg the mode of cogmtion to 
which they belong, in other words, by means of transcendental 
reflection. We may, therefore, with justice say, that logical r^ection 
IS mere comparison, for m it no account is taken of tihe faculty of 
cogmtion to which the given conceptions belong, and they are 
consequently, as far as regards their ongm, to be treated as 
homogeneous, while transcendental rfflection (which apphes to the 
objects themselves) contains the groimd of the possibility of objec- 
tive comparison of representations with each other, and is therefore 
very different from the former, because the faculties of cogmtion 
to which they belong are not even the same Transcendental 
reflection is a duty which no one can neglect who wishes to establish 
an a priori judgment upon thmgs. We shall now proceed to fulfil 
this duty, and thereby throw not a little light on the question as 
to the determination of the proper business of the understandmg 

I, Identity and Difference Whien an object is presented to us 
several times, but always with the same mtemal determinations 
{quakias et quantitas), it, if an object of pure understandmg, is 
always the same, not several things, but only one thing {numerua 
tdentctas)} but if a phenomenon, we do not concern ourselves with 
comparing the conception of the thmg with the conception of 
some other, but, although they may be m this respect perfectly 
the same, the difference of place at the same time is a sufficient 
ground for asserting the numerical difference of these objects (of 
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sense). Thus, m the case of two drops of water, we may make 
complete abstraction of all mtemal difference (qnahty and quantity), 
and, the fact that they are mtuited at the same time m different 
places, IS suffiaent to justify us in holding them to be numerically 
different Leibnitz regarded phenomena as thmgs m themselves, 
consequently as tntelhgtbtha, that is, objects of pure imderstandmg 
(although, on accoimt of the confused nature of their representa- 
tions, he gave them the name of phenomena), and m this case his 
prmciple of the indiscernible (prtnciptum zdentatts tndtscermbtltum) 
is not to be impugned But, as phenomena are objects of sensibihty, 
and, as the understanding, m respect of them, must be employed 
empirically and not purely or transcendentally, plurality and 
numerical difference are given by space itself as the condition of 
external phenomena For one part of space, although it may be 
perfectly similar and equal to another part, is stiU without it, 
and for this reason alone is different from the latter, which is 
added to it m order to make up a greater space. It follows that 
this must hold good of all thmgs that are m the different parts of 
space at the same time, however similar and equal one may be 
to another 

2 Agreement and Opposition When reahty is represented by 
the pure imderstandmg (reahtas noumenon), opposition between 
realities is incogitable — ^such a relation, that is, that when these 
realities are connected in one subject, they annihilate the effects 
of each other, and may be represented m the formula 3 — 3=0, 
On the other hand, the real m a phenomenon (reahtas pkaenomenon) 
may very well be m mutual opposition, and, when umted in the 
same subject, the one may completely or in part annihilate the 
effect or conseqtience of the other, as m the .case of two movmg 
forces m the same straight Ime drawing or impellmg a jximt m 
opposite directions, or m the case of a pleasure counterbalancing 
a certain amount of pam 

3 The Internal and Eooiernal In an object of the pure under- 
standmg, only that is internal which has no relation (as regards its 
existence) to anythmg different from itself On the other hand, 
the mtemal detennmations of a substantia phaenomenon in space 
are nothmg but relations, and it is itself nothmg more th^ a 
complex of mere relations. Substance m space we are cognisant 
of only through forces operative m it, either drawmg others 
towards itself (attraction), or preventmg others from forcmg into 
Itself (repulsion and impenetrabihty) We know no other properties 
that make up the conception of substance phenomenal in space, 
and which we term matter. On the other hand, as an object of 
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the pure understanding, every substance must have mtemal 
determination and forces But what other mtemal attributes 
of such an object can I thmk than those which my mtemal sense 
presents to me? That, to wit, which is either itself thought^ or 
somethmg analogous to it Hence Leibnitz, who looked upon 
things as noumena, after denying them ever^hmg like external 
relation, and therefore also composition or combination, declared 
that all substances, even the component parts of matter, were 
simple substances with powers of representation, m one word, 
monads 

4 Matter and Form These two conceptions he at the foundation 
of all other reflection, so mseparably are they connected with every 
mode of exercismg the understandmg The former denotes the 
determinable m general, the second its determination, both m a 
transcendental sense, abstraction bemg made of every diflerence 
m that which is given, and of the mode m which it is determined 
Logicians formerly termed the umversal, matter, the specific 
difference of this or that part of the umversal, form In a judgment 
one may call the given conceptions logical matter (for the judgment), 
the relation of these to each other (by means of the copula), the 
form of the judgment In an object, the composite parts thereof 
{essentialid) are the matter, the mode m which they are connected 
m the object, the form In respect to thmgs m general, unhmited 
reality was regarded as the matter of aU possibihty, the limitation 
thereof (negation) as the form, by which one thmg is distmguished 
from another accordmg to transcendental conceptions The 
understanding demands that somethmg be given (at least m the 
conception), m order to be able to determme it in a certam manner. 
Hence, in a conception of the pure understanding, the matter 
precedes the form, and for this reason Leibmtz first assumed the 
existence of thmgs (monads) and of an internal power of representa- 
tion m them, m order to found upon this their external relation 
and the commumty of their state (that is, of their representations). 
Hence, with him, space and time were possible — the former through 
the relation of substances, the latter through the connection of 
their determinations with each other, as causes and effects. And 
so would it really be, if the pure imderstanding were capable of 
an immediate apphcation to objects, and if space and time were 
determinations of thmgs in themselves. But bemg merely sensuous 
mtuitions, m which we determme all objects solely as phenomena^ 
the form of mtuition (as a subjective property of sensibihty) must 
antecede all matter (sensations), consequently space and time 
must antecede all phenomena and all data of experience, and 
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rather make expenence itself possible But the intellectual 
philosopher could not endure that the form should precede the 
things themselves, and determine their possibility, an objection 
perfectly correct, if we assume that we intuite thmgs as they are, 
although with confused representation But as sensuous intuition 
IS a pecuhar subjective condition, which is a pnort at the foundation 
of all perception, and the form of which is primitive, the form 
must be given per se, and so far from matter (or the things them- 
selves which appear) l3ang at the foundation of expenence (as we 
must conclude, if we judge by mere conceptions), the very 
possibihty of itself presupposes, on the contrary, a given formal 
intuition (space and time) 

Remark on the Amphiboly of the Conceptions of 
Reflection 

Let me be allowed to term the position which we assign to a 
conception either m the sensibihty or in the pure understanding, 
the transcendental place. In this manner, the appomtment of the 
position which must be taken by each conception accordmg to 
the difference m its use, and the directions for determmmg this 
place to all conceptions accordmg to rules, would be a transcendental 
tcpiCy a doctnne which would thoroughly shield us from the sur- 
reptitious devices of the pure understanding and the delusions 
which thence anse, as it would always distmguish to what faculty 
of cogmtion each conception properly belonged Every conception, 
every title, under which many cognitions rank together, may be 
called a logical place Upon tins is based the logical topic of 
Aristotle, of which teachers and rhetoricians could av^ tliemselves, 
m order, under certam titles of thought, to observe what would 
best suit the matter they had to treat, and thus enable them- 
selves to qmbble and t^ with fluency and an appearance of 
profundity 

Trani^cendental topic, on the contrary, contains nothmg more 
than the above-mentioned four titles of aU comparison and dis- 
tinction, which differ from categories m this respect, that they do 
not represent the object accordmg to that which constitutes its 
conception (quantity, reahty), but set forth merely the comparison 
of representations, which precedes our conceptions of things. 
But this companson requires a previous reflection, that is, a 
determination of the place to which the representations of the 
things which are compared belong, whether, to wit, they are 
cogitated by the pure understandmg, or given by sensxbilily^ 
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Conceptions may be logically compared without the trouble of 
inquiring to what faculty their objects belongs whether as noumena, 
to the understandmg^ or as phenomena, to sensibihty If, however, 
we wish to employ these conceptions m respect of objects, previous 
transcendental reflection is necessary Without this reflection I 
should make a very unsafe use of these conceptions, and construct 
pretended synthetical propositions which critical reason cannot 
acknowledge, and which are based solely upon a transcendental 
amphiboly, that is, upon a substitution of an object of pure 
understandmg for a phenomenon 

For want of this doctrme of transcendental topic, and conse- 
quently deceived by the amphiboly of the conceptions of reflection, 
■^e celebrated Leibmtz constructed an %ntellectual system of the 
world, or rather, beheved himself competent to cogmze the mtemal 
nature of thmgs, by comparing all objects merely with the under- 
standmg and the abstract formal conceptions of thought Our 
table of the conceptions of reflection gives us the unexpected 
advantage of being able to exhibit the distmctive pecuhanties of 
his system m all its parts, and at the same tune of exposmg the 
fundamental pnnciple of this pecuhar mode of thought, which 
rested upon naught but a misconception He compared aU things 
with each other merely by means of conceptions, and naturally 
found no other differences than those by which the understandmg 
distmguishes its pure conceptions one from another The condi- 
tions of sensuous mtuition, which contain m themselves their own 
means of distmction, he did not look upon as primitive, because 
sensibility was to him but a confused mode of representation, and 
not any particular source of representations A phenomenon was 
for him the representation of the thing m itself, although distin- 
guished from cogmtion by the imderstandmg only m respect of the 
logical form — ^the former with its usual want of analysis contammg, 
accordmg to him, a certain mixture of collateral representations m 
Its conception of a thing, which it is the duty of the understandmg 
to separate and distinguish In one word, Leibnitz tntellectuahz^ 
phenomena, just as Locke, m bis system of noogony (if I may be 
allowed to make use of such expressions), senstudtzed the conceptions 
of the understanding, that is to say, declared them to be nothmg 
more thmi empirical or abstract conceptions of reflection. Instead 
of seddng in the understandmg and sensibihty two different 
sources representations, which, however, can present us with 
objective judgments of things only in conjunction, each of these 
great men recognized but one of these faculties^ which, m their 
opmion, applied immediately to thmgs in themselves, the other 
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having no duty but that of confusing or arranging the representa- 
tions of the former 

Accordmgly, the objects of sense were compared by Leibmtz 
as things m general merely m the understanding 

ist He compares them m regard to their identity or difference 
— ^as judged by the understandmg As^ therefore, he considered 
merely the conceptions of objects, and not their position in mtuition, 
m which alone objects can be given, and left quite out of sight the 
transcendental locale of these conceptions — ^whether, that is, their 
object ought to be classed among phenomena, or among thmgs m 
themselves, it was to be expected that he should extend the applica- 
tion of the principle of mdiscermbles, which is vahd solely of concep- 
tions of thmgs m general, to objects of sense {mundus phaenomenon)^ 
and that he should beheve that he had thereby contributed in no 
small degree to extend our knowledge of nature In truth, if I 
cognize m all its inner determmations a drop of water as a thing 
m Itself, I cannot look upon one drop as different from another, 
if the conception of the one is completely identical with that of 
the other But if it is a phenomenon in space, it has a place not 
merely m the understandmg (among conceptions), but also in 
sensuous external mtmtion (m space), and m this case, the ph3rsical 
locale is a matter of mdifference m regard to the mtem^ deter- 
minations of thmgs, and one place, B, may contain a thmg which 
is perfectly similar and equal to another m a place. A, just as 
well as if the two things were in every respect different from 
each other. Difference of place without any other conditions, 
makes the plurality and distmction of objects as phenomma, not 
only possible m itself, but even necessary Consequently, the 
above so-called law is not a law of nature It is merely an analytical 
rule for the comparison of thmgs by means of mere conceptions. 

2nd The prmaple- ^Reahties (as simple affirmations) never 
logically contradict each other,^ is a proposition perfectly true 
respectmg the relation of conceptions, but, whether as regards 
nature, or thmgs m themselves (of which we have not the slightest 
conception), is without any the least meanmg. For real opposition, 
m which A — is=o, exists everywhere, an opposition, that is, 
m which one reahty umted with another in the same subject 
annihilates the effects of the other — a. fact which is constantly 
brought before our eyes by the different antagomstic actions and 
operations in nature, which, nevertheless, as depending on real 
forces, must be called recditates phaenomena General mechanics 
can even present us with the emi>incal condition of this opposition 
in an a prtort rule, as it directs its attention to the opposition in 
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the direction of forces — a. condition of which the transcendental 
conception of reality can tell ns nothing Although M. Leibnit? 
did not announce this proposition with preasely the pomp of a 
new principle, he yet employed it for the establishment of new 
propositions, and his followers mtroduced it into their Leibnitzio- 
Wolfian system of philosophy. Accordmg to this pnnciple, for 
example, all evils are but consequences of the hmited nature of 
created bemgs, that is, negations, because these are the only 
opposite of reality (In the mere conception of a thing m general 
this IS really the case, but not m things as phenomena ) In like 
manner, the upholders of this system deem it not only possible, 
but natural also, to connect and umte all reahty in one being, 
because they acknowledge no other sort of opposition than that 
of contradiction (by which the conception itself of a thing is 
annihilated), and fed themselves unable to conceive an opposition 
of reciprocal destruction, so to speak, in which one real cause 
destroys the effect of another, and the conditions of whose repre- 
sentation we meet with only in sensibility 

3rd. The Leibnitzian Monadology has really no better foundation 
than on this philosopher’s mode of falsely representmg the difference 
of the internal and external solely m relation to the understanding- 
Substances, in general, must have somethmg tnward, which is 
therefore free from external relations, consequently from that of 
composition also. The simple^Uxa^t which can be represented 
by a unit — ^is therefore the foundation of that which is mtemal in 
things in themselves The internal state of substances cannot 
therefore consist in place, shape, contact, or motion, determmations 
which are all external relations, and we can ascaabe to them no 
other than that whereby we mtemally determine our faculty of 
sense itself, that is to say, the state of representation Thus, 
then, were constructed the monads, which were to form the elements 
of die imiverse, the active force of which consists m representation, 
the efiects of this force bemg thus entirely confined to themselves. 

Eor the same reason, his view of the possible commumty of 
substances could not represent it but as a preAsterimnei tK^rniony^ 
aoad by no means ^ a physical atn^ience For inasmuch as every^ 
dnug is occr^ied only mtemally, that is, with its own representa^ 
ti©ns, the state the representations of one substance potiJd not 
stod m active and living connection with that of anoth^, but some 
drird cause ^operating on all without exception was necessary to 
nwfa e die different states correspond with one another. And this 
did nojb happen by *cf ^sisteioe japphed m each particular 
case {sysimm hut thrcfu^ the unity of the idea of a 
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cause occupied and connected with all substances, m which they 
necessanly receive, according to the Leibnitzian school, their 
existence and permanence, consequently also reaprocal corre- 
spondence, accordmg to umversal laws 

4th This philosopher’s celebrated doctrine of space and time, in 
which he mtellectuahzed these forms of sensibihty, onginated in 
the same delusion of transcendental reflection. If I attempt to 
represent by the mere understandmg, the external relations of 
things, I can do so only by employmg the conception of their 
reciprocal action, and if I wish to connect one state of the same 
thmg with another state, I must avail myself of the notion of the 
order of cause and effect. And thus Leibnitz regarded space as a 
certam order m the community of substances, and time as the 
dynamical sequence of their states That which space and time 
possess proper to themselves and mdependent of thmgs, he ascribed 
to a necessary confusion m our conceptions of them, whereby that 
which is a mere form of d3mamical relations is held to be a self- 
existent mtuition, antecedent even to thmgs themselves. Thus 
space and time were the mtelhgible form of the connection of 
thmgs (substances and their states) m themselves. But things 
were mtelligible substances (substantiae noumend). At the same 
time, he made these conceptions valid of phenomena, because he 
did not allow to sensibihty a peculiar mode of mtmtion, but sought 
all, even the empirical representation of objects, m the under- 
standmg, and left to sense naught but the despicable task of 
confusmg and disarrangmg the representations of the former. 

But even if we could frame any S3mthetical proposition con- 
cemmg things in themselves by means of the pure understanding 
(which IS impossible), it could not apply to phenomena, which do 
not represent things m themselves In such a case I should be 
obliged in transcendental reflection to compare my conceptions 
only under the conditions of sensibihty, and so space and time 
would not be determmations of thmgs m themselves, but of pheno- 
mena What thmgs may be m themselves, I know not, and need 
not know, because a thmg is never presented to me otherwise than 
as a phenomenon 

I must adopt the same mode of procedure with the other con- 
ceptions of reflection. Matter is substantia phaenomenon. That 
in it which is internal I seek to discover m all parts of space which 
it occupies, and m all the functions and operations it performs, 
and which are indeed never an3rthing but phenomena of the external 
jMUse- I cannot therefore find anythmg that is absolutely, but 
only what is comparatively intern^, and which itself consists of 
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external relations. The absolutely internal in matter, and as it 
should be according to the pure understandmg, is a mere chimera, 
for matter is not an object for the pure understandmg But the 
transcendental object, which is the foundation of the phenomenon 
which we call matter, is a mere nescto qutdy the nature of which 
we could not understand, even though someone were found able to 
teU us For we can understand nothing that does not brmg with 
It somethmgm mtuition correspondmg to the expressions employed 
If by the complaint of being unable to perceive ike internal nature of 
things^ It IS meant that we do not comprehend by the pure under- 
standing what the thmgs which appear to us may be in them- 
selves, It is a silly and imreasonable complamt, for those who talk 
thus, really desire that we should be able to cognize, consequently 
to mtmte thmgs without senses, and therefore wish that we pos- 
sessed a faculty of cogmtion perfectly different from the human 
faculty, not merely m degree, but even as regards mtuition and the 
mode thereof, so that thus we should not be men, but belong to a 
class of bemgs, the possibihty of whose existence, much less their 
nature and constitution, we have no means of cognizing By 
observation and analysis of phenomena we penetrate mto the 
mtenor of nature, and no one can say what progress this knowledge 
may make in time But those transcendental questions which 
pass beyond the hmits of nature, we could never answer, even 
although all nature were laid open to us, because we have not the 
power of observmg our own mmd with any other mtuition than 
that of our mtemal sense For herem hes the mystery of the 
origin and source of our faculty of sensibihty Its application to 
an object, and the transcendental ground of this unity of subjective 
and objective, lie too deeply concealed for us, who cognize ourselves 
only through the intemal sense, consequently as phenomena, to be 
able to discover m our existence anjrthmg but phenomena, the 
non-sensuous cause of which we at the same time earnestly desire 
to penetrate to 

The great utihty of this critique of conclusions arrived at by the 
processes of mere reflection, consists in its clear demonstration of the 
nulhty of aU conclusions respectmg obj‘ects which are compared 
with each other m the understanding alone, while it at the same 
time confirms what we particularly msisted on, namely, that, 
although phenomena are not mcluded as thmgs m themselves 
among the objects of the pure understandmg, they are nevertheless 
the only things by which our cognition can possess objective 
reality, that is to say, which give us mtuitions to correspond with 
our conceptions 
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When we reflect m a purely logical manner, we do nothmg 
more than compare conceptions in our understandmg, to discover 
whether both have the same content, whether they are self-contra- 
dictory or not, whether anything is contained in either conception, 
which of the two is given, and which is merely a mode of thinking 
that given But if I apply these conceptions to an object m general 
(m the transcendental sense), without first determinmg whether it 
IS an object of sensuous or mtellectual mtuition, certain limitations 
present themselves, which forbid us to pass beyond the concep- 
tions, and render all empincal use of them impossible. And thus 
these limitations prove, that the representation of an object as a 
thmg m general is not only tnst 4 fficient, but, without sensuous 
determmation and mdependently of empirical conditions, self- 
contradtctory j that we must therefore make abstraction of ^ 
objects, as in logic, or, admittmg them, must thmk them under 
conditions of sensuous mtuition, that, consequently, the mtelligible 
requires an altogether pecuhar mtuition, which we do not possess, 
and m the absence of which it is for us nothmg, while, on the other 
hand, phenomena cannot be objects m themselves For, when I 
merely think thmgs m general, the difference m their external 
relations cannot constitute a difference m the things themselves, 
on the contrary, the former presupposes the latter, and if the con- 
ception of one of two things is not mtemally different from that of 
the other, I am merely thinkmg the same thmg m different relations. 
Further, by the addition of one affirmation (reahty) to the other, the 
positive therein is really augmented, and nothmg is abstracted or 
withdrawn from it, hence the real in thmgs cannot be m contradic- 
tion with or opposition to itself — ^and so on 


The true use of the conceptions of reflection m the employment 
of the understandmg has, as we have shown, been so misconceived 
by Leibmtz, one of the most acute philosophers of either ancient 
or modem times, that he has been misled mto the construction of 
a baseless system of mtellectual cognition, which professes to deter- 
mme its objects without the mtervention of the senses. For this 
reason, the exposition of the cause of the amphiboly of these con- 
ceptions^ as the ongm of these false prmaples, is of great utility m 
determining with certainty the proper limits of the understanding. 

It is right to say, whatever is affirmed or denied of ^e whole of 
a conception can be aflhmed or demed of any part of it (dictum de 
omm et ntdlo); but it would be absurd so to alter this logical pro- 
position, as to say, whatever is not contained m a general conception, 
IS likewise not contained in the particular conceptions which rank 
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under it, for the latter are particular conceptions, for the very 
reason that their content is greater than that which is cogitated in 
the general conception. And yet the whole intellectual system of 
Leibnitz is based upon this false prmciple, and with it must neces- 
sarily fall to the ground, together with all the ambiguous principles 
m reference to the employment of the understandmg which have 
thence originated. 

Leibnitz’s principle of the identity of mdiscemibles or indzs- 
tmguishables is really based on the presupposition, that, if in the 
conception of a thing a certam distmction is not to be found, it 
IS also not to be met with in thmgs themselves, that, consequently, 
all thmgs are completely identical {numero eadeni) which are not 
distinguishable from each other (as to quahty or quantity) in our 
conceptions of them. But, as m the mere conception of an3rthing 
abstraction has been made of many necessary conditions of intuition, 
that of which abstraction has been made is rashly held to be non- 
existent, and nothmg is attnbuted to the thing but what is contained 
in its conception 

The conception of a cubic foot of space, however I may think 
It, is m itself completely identical But two cubic feet in space 
are nevertheless distmct from each other from the sole fact of 
their being m different places (they are numero dtversd)^ and these 
places are conditions of mtuition, wherem the object of this con- 
ception IS given, and which do not belong to the conception, but 
to the faculty of sensibility In like manner, there is in the 
conception of a thing no contradiction when a negative is not 
connected with an affirmative, and merely affirmative conceptions 
cannot, m conjunction, produce any negation. But m sensuous 
intuition, wherem reality (take for example, motion) is given, we 
find conditions (opposite directions) — of which abstraction has 
been made m the conception of motion m general — which render 
possible a contradiction or opposition (not indeed of a logical 
kmd) — ^and which from pure positives produce zero—o We are 
therefore not justified in saying, that all reality is m perfect agree- 
ment and hannony, because no contradiction is discoverable among 
its conceptions.^ According to mere conceptions, that which is 
mteroal is the substratum of all relations or external determinations. 

I If any one wishes here to have recourse to the usual subterfuge, and to 
say^ that at least reahtates noumena cannot be m opposition to each otiier, 
it will be requisite for bun to adduce an example of this pure and non-sensuous 
reality, that it may be understood whether the notion represents sometliing 
car nothmg. But an example cannot be found except m experience, whidi 
never presents to us anything more than phenomena , and thus the wrc^osition 
means nothmg more than that the conception which contains only arOxmatives, 
does not contam anything negative — a proposition nobody ever doubted. 
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When^ therefore, I abstract all conditions of mtnition, and confine 
myself solely to the conception of a thing m general, I can make 
abstraction of all external relations, and there must nevertheless 
remain a conception of that which mdicates no relation, but merely 
internal determinations Now it seems to follow, that in every- 
thmg (substance) there is somethmg which is absolutely internal, 
and which antecedes ail external determmations, masmuch as it 
renders^ them possible, and that therefore this substratum is 
something which does not contam any external relations, and is 
consequently simple (for corporeal things are never anythmg but 
relations, at least of their parts external to each other), and mas- 
much as we know of no other absolutely mtemal detenmnations 
than those of the mtemal sense, this substratum is not only 
simple, but also, analogously with our mtemal sense, determined 
through rapYesentaitofiSy that is to say, all thmgs are properly 
monads^ or simple beings endowed with the power of representation. 
Now aU this would be perfectly correct, if the conception of a 
thmg were the only necessary condition of the presentation of 
objects of external mtuition It is, on the contrary, mamfest 
that a permanent phenomenon m space (impenetrable extension) 
can contam mere relations, and nothing that is absolutely internal, 
and yet be the primary substratum of aU external perception. 
By mere conceptions I cannot thmk anything external, without, 
at the same time, thmking something mtemal, for the reason that 
conceptions of relations presuppose given thmgs, and without 
these are impossible. But, as m mtmtion there is something 
(that IS, space, which, with all it contains, consists of purely formal, 
or, indeed, read relations) which is not found m the mere conception 
of a thing m general, and this presents to us the substratum which 
could not be cognized through conceptions alone, I cannot say. 
because a thmg cannot be represented by mere conceptions without 
something absolutely mtemal, there is also, m the things themselves 
which are contained under these conceptions, and m thetr tnimtion 
nothing external to which something absolutely mtemal does not 
serve as the foundation For, when we have made abstraction of 
all the conditions of mtuition, there certainly remains m the mere 
conception nothmg but the mtemal m general, through whkh 
alone the external is possible. But this necessity, which is grounded 
upon abstraction alone, does not obtain m the case of thmgs 
themselves, m so far as they are given in mtuition with sudi 
determinations as express mere relations, without having anythii^ 
mtemal as their foimdation; for they axe not thmgs m ^emsdi^, 
but only phenomena^ What we cognize m matto: is notifcwg 
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but relations (what we call its internal detemunations are but 
comparatively mtemal) But there are some self-subsistent and 
permanent; through which a determined object is given That I, 
when abstraction is made of these relations, have nothmg more to 
think, does not destroy the conception of a thing as phenomenon, 
nor the conception of an object tn abstractor but it does away with 
the possibihty of an object that is detennmable accordmg to mere 
conceptions, that is, of a noumenon It is certainly startling to 
hear that a thmg consists solely of relations; but this thing is 
simply a phenomenon, and cannot be cogitated by means of the 
mere categones it does itself consist m the mere relation of some- 
thing in general to the senses In the same way, we cannot 
cogitate relations of things tn abstractor if we commence with 
conceptions alone, in any other manner than that one is the cause 
of detemunations in the other, for that is itself the conception of 
the imderstandmg or category of relation But, as m this case 
we make abstraction of all intuition, we lose altogether the mode 
in which the manifold detenmnes to each of its parts its place, 
that is, the form of sensibihty (space), and yet this mode antecedes 
all empincal causality 

If by mteUigible objects we understand thmgs which can be 
thought by means of the pure categones, without the need of the 
schemata of sensibihty, such objects are impossible For the 
condition of the objective use of all our conceptions of under- 
standmg is the mode of our sensuous intuition, whereby objects are 
given, and, if we make abstraction of the latter, the former can 
have no ration to an object And even if we should suppose a 
difiEerent kmd of mtuition from our own, still our functions of 
thought would have no use or sigmfication m respect thereof. 
But if we imderstand by the term, objects of a non-sensuous 
mtuition, m respect of which our categones are not valid, and of 
which we can accordmgly have no knowledge (neither mtuition 
nor conception), m this merely negative sense noumena must be 
^nutted For this is no more Ikan saymg that our mode of 
mtuition is not apphcable to all thmgs, but only to objects of our 
senses, that consequently its objective validity is hmited, and that 
romn is therefore left for another kmd of intuition, and thus also 
for things that may be objects of it But m this sense the concep- 
tion of a noumenon is problematical, that is to say, it is the notion 
of a thing of which we can neither say that it is possible,, nor that 
it is^ ^possible, inasmuch as we do not know of any mode of 
mtuition besides the sensuous, or of any other sort of conceptions 
than the categories—^ mode of mtuition and a kind of conception 
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neither of which is apphcable to a non-sensuous object. We are 
on this account incompetent to extend the sphere of our objects 
of thought beyond the conditions of our sensibility, and to assume 
the existence of objects of pure thought, that is, of noumena, 
inasmuch as these have no true positive signification For it 
must be confessed of the categones, that they are not of themselves 
sufficient for the cognition of thmgs in themselves, and without 
the data of sensibihty are mere subjective forms of the umty of the 
understandmg Thought is certainly not a product of the senses, 
and m so far is not hmited by them, but it does not therefore follow 
that it may be employed purdy and without the mtervention of sensi- 
bihty, for It would then be without reference to an object. And we 
cannot call a noumenon an object of pure thought; for the repre- 
sentation thereof is but the problematical conception of an object 
for a perfectly different mtuition and a perfectly different under- 
standmg from ours, both of which are consequently themselves 
problematical The conception of a noumenon is therefore not 
the conception of an object, but merely a problematical conception 
inseparably connected with the limitation of our sensibility. That 
IS to say, this conception contains the answer to the question — 
Ajre there objects qmte unconnected with, and mdependent of, 
our mtuition?-— a question to which only an mdetermmate answer 
can be given. That answer is: Inasmuch as sensuous mtuition 
does not apply to all thmgs without distmction, there remams 
room for other and different objects The existence of these 
problematical objects is therefore not absolutely denied, in the 
absence of a determmate conception of them, but^ as no category 
is valid m respect of them, neither must they be admitted as 
objects for our understanding 

Understanding accordingly limits sensibility, without at the same 
time enlarging its own field. While, moreover, it forbids sensi- 
bility to apply Its forms and modes to things m themselves and 
restricts it to the sphere of phenomena, it cogitates an object m 
Itself, only, however, as a transcendental object, which is the cause 
of a phenomenon (consequently not itself a phenomenon), and 
which cannot be thought either as a quantity or as reality, or as 
substance (because these conceptions always require sensuous 
forms in wffich to determme an object) — ^an object, therefore, of 
which we are quite unable to say whether it can be met with m 
ourselves or out of us, whether it would be annihilated together 
with sensibility, or, if this were taken away, would continue to 
exist. If we wish to call this object a noumenon, because the 
representation of it is non-sensuous, we are at hberty to do so. 
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But as we can apply to it none of the conceptions of our under- 
standing, the representation is for us quite void, and is available 
only for the indication of the limits of our sensuous intuition, 
thereby leaving at the same time an empty space, which we are 
competent to fill by the aid neither of possible experience, nor of 
the pure understandmg 

The Cntique of the pure understanding, accordingly, does not 
permit us to create for ourselves a new field of objects beyond those 
whidb are presented to us as phenomena, and to stray into intel- 
hgible worlds; nay, it does not even allow us to endeavour to form 
so much as a conception of them The specious error which leads 
to this — ^and which is a perfectly excusable one — ^hes m the fact 
that the emplo 3 anent of the understandmg, contrary to its proper 
purpose and destination, is made transcendental, and objects, that 
IS, possible intuitions, are made to regulate themselves accordmg 
to conceptions, mstead of the conceptions arranging themselves 
accordmg to the mtuitions, on which alone their own objective 
validity rests* Now the reason of this agam is, that apperception, 
and with it, thought, antecedes all possible determmate arrange- 
ment of representations Accordmgly we thmk something m 
general, and detenmne it on the one hand sensuously, but, on the 
other, dLStmgmsh the general and tn abstracto represented object 
from this particular mode of mtuitmg it In this case there 
remams a mode of determming the object by mere thought, which 
is really but a logical form without content, which, however, seems 
to us to be a mode of the existence of the object in itself (noumenon), 
without regard to mtuition which is liimted to our senses. 


Before ending this transcendental analytic, we must make an 
addition^ which, although in itself of no particular importance, 
seems to be necessary to the completeness of the system The 
highest conception, with which a transcendental philosophy com- 
monly begms, IS the division into possible and impossible But as 
all division presupposes a divided conception, a still higher one 
must exist, and tins is the conception of an object m general — 
jnroHenxatically understood, and without its bemg decided whether 
It is something or nothing As the categories are the only con- 
ceptions, whici apply to objects m genei^, the distingmshmg of 
an object, whether it is something or nothing, must proceed 
aocordbng to tte order and direction of the catteries. 

I. To the categories of quantity, that is, the conceptions of all, 
many, and one, the conception which anmhilates sdl, that is, the 
conception of none, is opposed. And thus the object of a conception. 
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to which no intuition can be found to correspond, is=nothing. 
That IS, it is a conception without an object (ens rattonts), like 
noumena, which cannot be considered possible m the sphere of 
reahty, though they must not therefore be held to be impossible 
— or like certam new fundamental forces m matter, the existence 
of which IS cogitable without contradiction, though, as examples 
from experience are not forthcommg, they must not be regarded 
as possible 

2 Reality is something ^ negation is nothings that is, a conception 
of the absence of an object, as cold, a shadow (pthil prtvativum) 

3 The mere form of mtuition, without substance, is m itseK no 
object, but the merely formal condition of an object (as pheno- 
menon), as pure space and pure time These are certainly some- 
thing, as forms of mtmtion, but are not themselves objects which 
are mtuited (ens iniagtnariuw) 

4 The object of a conception which is self-contradictory, is 
nothmg, because the conception is nothmg — ^is impossible, as a 
figure composed of two straight Imes {mhtl negativum) 

The table of this division of the conception of nothing (the corre- 
spondmg division of the conception of something does not require 
special description) must therefore be arranged as follows* 

Nothing 

As 

I 

Empty conception without object, 
ens ratioms 

2 3 

Empty object of a conception. Empty mtuition without object, 
mhtl prtvattvum ens tmagtnartum 

4 

Empty object without conception, 
nthil negativum 

We see that the ens ratioms is distinguished from the nthil 
negativum or pure nothmg by the consideration, that the former 
must not be reckoned among possibihties, because it is a mere 
fiction — ^though not self-contradictory, while the latter is com- 
pletely opposed to all possibihty, inasmuch as the conception 
annihilates itself. Both, however, are empty conceptions On 
the other hand, the mhtl prtvattvum and ens tmagtnartum are 
empty data for conceptions. If hght be not given to the senses. 
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we cannot represent to ourselves darkness, and if extended objects 
are not perceived, we cannot represent space. Neither the nega- 
tion, nor the mere form of mtuition can, without somethmg real, 
be an object 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
SECOND DIVISION 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
INTRODUCTION 
I 

Of Transcendental Illusory Appearance 

We termed Dialectic m general a logic of appearance ^ This does 
not signify a doctrme of probabthty^ ^ for probabihty is truth, only- 
cognized upon msufficient grounds, and though the information it 
gives us IS imperfect, it is not therefore deceitful Hence it must 
not be separated from the analytical part of logic Still less must 
phenomenon ® and appearance be held to be identical For truth 
or illusory appearance does not reside m the object, in so far as it 
is intuited, but m the judgment upon the object, m so far as it is 
thought. It IS therefore quite correct to say that the senses do 
not err, not because they always judge correctly, but because they 
do not judge at all. Hence truth and error, consequently also, 
illusory appearance as the cause of error, are only to be found m 
a judgment, that is, m the relation of an object to our under- 
standmg In a cognition, which completely harmonizes with the 
laws of the understandmg, no error can exist In a representation 
of the senses — ^as not containing any judgment — ^there is also no 
error. But no power of nature can of itself deviate from its own 
laws Hence neither the understandmg per se (without the 
mfluence of another cause), nor the senses per se^ would fall into 
error; the former could not, because, if it acts only according to 
Its own laws, the effect (the judgment) must nec^sanly accord 
with these laws. But in accordance with the laws of the under- 
standmg consists the. formal element m all truth. In the senses 
there is no judgment — neither a true nor a false one. But, as 
we have no source of cognition besides these two, it follows that 
error is caused solely by tire unobserved influence of the sensibihty 
^ Schem* * Wabxscheinlichkeiit * Eirscheiixuxig. 
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upon the understanding And thus it happens that the subjective 
grounds of a judgment blend and are confounded with the objective, 
and cause them to deviate from their proper determination/ just 
as a body m motion would always of itself proceed m a straight Ime, 
but if another impetus gives to it a different direction, it then 
start off mto a curvilmear Ime of motion To distmgmsh the 
pecuhar action of the xmderstandmg from the power which mmgles 
with It, it IS necessary to consider an erroneous judgment as the 
diagon^ between two forces, that determme the judgment in two 
different directions, which, as it were, form an angle, and to resolve 
this composite operation mto the simple ones of the imderstanding 
and the sensibihty. In pure a pnort judgments this must be done 
by means of transcendental reflection, whereby, as has been 
already shown, each representation has its place appomted m the 
corresponding faculty of cogmtion, and consequentiy the mfluence 
of the one faculty upon the other is made apparent. 

It IS not at present our busmess to treat of empirical illusory 
appearance (for example, optical illusion), which occurs m th& 
empirical apphcation of otherwise correct rules of the under* 
standmg, and m which the judgment is misled by the mfluence 
of imagination Our purpose is to speak of transcendental tUusory 
appearance, which influences pnnaples — that are not even apphed 
to experience, for m this case we should possess a sure test of their 
correctness — ^but which leads us, m disregard of all the warnings 
of criticism, completely beyond the empirical employment of the 
categories, and deludes us with the chimera of an extension of the 
sphere of the pure understandtng We shall term those principles, 
the apphcation of which is coiSined entirely withm the limits of 
possible expenence, tmmanenti those, on the other hand, which 
transgress these limits, we shall call transcendent prmciples. But 
by these latter I do not understand pnnaples of the transcendenied 
use or misuse of the categories, which is m reahty a mere fe.ult of 
the judgment when not under due restramt from cntiasm, and 
therefore not paying suffiaent attention to the limits of the sphere 
in wMch the pure imderstandmg is allowed to exercise its functions; 
but real pnnaples which exhort us to break down all those bamers, 
and to lay claim to a perfectly new field of cogmtion, which 
recognizes no Ime of demarcation Thus transcendental and 
transcendent are not identical terms. The pnnaples of the pure 
imderstandmg, which we have already propounded, ought to be 

* Sensibility, subjected to the understauding, as the object upon which 
the understanding employs its functions, is me source of real cognitims^ 
But, in so far as it exercises an influence upon the action of the underst and in g, 
and detenmnes it to judgment, sensibility is itself the cause of error* 
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of empincal and not of transcendental use, that is^ they are not 
apphcable to any object beyond the sphere of experience A 
principle which removes these limits^ nay, which authorizes us 
to overstep them, is called transcendent If our cntiasm can 
succeed m exposmg the illusion m these pretended prinaples, 
those which are limited in their employment to the sphere of 
expenence, may be called, m opposition to the others, immanent 
pnnciples of the pure understandmg 

Logical illusion, which consists merely m the imitation of the 
form of reason (the illusion m sophistical syllogisms), arises entirely 
from a want of due attention to logical rules So soon as the 
attention is awakened to the case before us, this illusion totally 
disappears. Transcendental illusion, on the contrary, does not 
cease to exist, even after it has been exposed, and its nothingness 
clearly perceived by means of transcendental criticism. Take, for 
example, the illusion m the proposition ‘The world must have a 
beginnmg m time.’ The cause of this is as follows In our reason, 
subjectively considered as a faculty of human cogmtion, there 
exist fundamental rules and maxims of its exercise, which have 
completely the appearance of objective pnnaples Now from this 
cause it happens, that the subjective necessity of a certain connec- 
tion of our conceptions, is regarded as an objective necessity of 
the detenmnation of things m themselves This illusion it is 
impossible to avoid, just as we cannot avoid perceiving that the 
sea appears to be higher at a distance than it is near the shore, 
because we see the former by means of higher rays than the latter, 
or, which IS a still stronger case, as even the astronomer cannot 
prevent himself from seemg the moon larger at its rising than some 
tune afterwards, although he is not deceived by this illusion 
Transcendental dialectic will therefore content itself with 
exposmg the illusory appearance in transcendental judgments, 
and guardmg us against it, but to make it, as m the case of logical 
illusion, entirely disappear and cease to be illusion, is utterly 
beyond its power For we have here to do with a naturcd and 
unavoidable illusion, which rests upon subjective pnnciples, and 
imposes these upon us as objective, while logical dialectic, m the 
detection of sophisms, has to do merely with an error m the logical 
<K)nse<juence of the propositions, or with an artificially constructed 
illusion, m imitation of the natural error. There is, therefore, a 
natural and unavoidable dialectic of pure reason — ^not that m which 
the bungler, from want of the requisite knowledge, involves himself, 
nor that wUch the sophist devises for the purpose of misleadmg, 
but that which is an mseparable adjunct of human reason, and 
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which, even after its illusions have been exposed, does not cease 
to deceive, and continually to lead reason into momentary errors, 
which it becomes necessary contmually to remove 

II 

Of Pure Reason as ike Seat of the Transcendental lUtisory Appearance 

A 

OF REASON IN GENERAL 

All OUT knowledge begms with sense, proceeds thence to under- 
standmg, and ends with reason, beyond which no thin g higher can 
be discovered in the human mind for elaboratmg the matter of 
mtmtion and subjecting it to the highest umty of thought At 
this stage of our mquiry it is my duty to give an explanation of 
this, the highest faculty of cogmtion, and I confess I find myself 
here m some difficulty Of reason, as of the imderstanding, tiiere 
IS a merely formal, that is, logical use, in which it makes abstraction 
of all content of cognition, but there is also a real use, inasmuch 
as It contains m itself the source of certain conceptions and 
pnnaples, which it does not borrow either from the senses or the 
understandmg The former faculty has been long defined by 
logiaans as liie faculty of mediate conclusion in contradistmction 
to immediate conclusions {consequenttae tmmedtatae) y but the nature 
of the latter, which itself generates conceptions, is not to be under- 
stood from this definition Now as a division of reason mto a 
logical and a transcendental faculty presents itself here, it becomes 
necessary to seek for a higher conception of this source of cogmtion 
which shall comprehend both conceptions In this we may expect, 
accordmg to the analogy of the conceptions of the rmderstandmg, 
that the logical conception will give us the key to the transcen- 
dental, and that the table of the functions of the former will present 
us with the due to the conceptions of reason 

In the former part of our transcendental logic, we defined the 
understandmg to be the faculty of rules, reason may be distin- 
guished from understandmg as the faculty of pnnaples 

The term prtnaple is ambiguous, and co mm only signifies merely 
a cognition that may be employed as a principle, although it is 
not in itself, and as regards its proper ongm, entitled to the 
distinction. Every general proposition, even if derived from 
experience by the process of induction, may serve as the major 
m a syllogism; but it 1$ not for that reason a principle. Mathe^ 
matic^ axioms (for example, there can be only one straight line 
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between two points) are general a priori cognitions, and are there- 
fore nghtly denominated principles, relatively to the cases which 
can be subsumed under them. But I cannot for this reason say 
that I cogmze this property of a straight Ime from pnnaples — ^I 
cognize it only m pure mtuition 

Cogmtion from principles, then, is that cogmtion m which I 
cognize the particular m the general by means of conceptions. 
Thus every syllogism is a form of the deduction of a cogmtion 
from a pnnciple For the major always gives a conception, 
through which everythmg that is subsumed under the condition 
thereof, is cognized according to a pnnaple. Now as every 
general cogmtion may serve as the major in a syllogism, and the 
understandmg presents us with such general a pi^ort propositions, 
they may be termed pnnaples, m respect of their possible use. 

But if we consider these pnnaples of the pure understanding 
in relation to their ongin, we shall find them to be anything rather 
than cogmtions from conceptions For they would not even be 
possible a pnoriy if we could not rely on the assistance of pure 
intuition (m mathematics), or on that of the conditions of a possible 
experience. That eveiythmg that happens has a cause, cannot 
be concluded from the general conception of that which happens, 
on the contrary the pnnaple of causahty instructs us as to the 
mode of obtainmg from that which happens a determinate empincal 
conception 

Synthetical cogmtions from conceptions the imderstandmg 
cannot supply, and they alone are entitled to be called pnnaples. 
At the same time, all general propositions may be termed 
comparative pnnaples. 

It has been a long-cherished wish — ^that (who knows how late) 
may one day be ha^ipily accomphshed— that the pnnaples of the 
endless vanety of ci^ laws should be mvestigated and exposed; 
for in this way alone can we find the secret of simplif^g legislation. 
But m this case, laws are nothing more than limitations of our 
&eedom upon conditions under which it subsists m perfect harmony 
with itself, they consequently have for their object that which is 
completely our own *work, and of which we ourselves may be the 
cause by means of these conceptions. But how objects as things 
in thonselves — how the nature of things is subordmated to prmaples 
and IS to be determined according to conceptions, is a questicm 
whidi It seems well nigh impossible to answer Be this, however, 
as it may — ^for on this point our mvestigation is yet to be made — 
it is at least mamfest from what we have said, that cogmtion from 
principles is somethmg very different from cogmtion by means of 
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the understanding, which may indeed precede other cognitions m 
the form of a principle, but m itself — ^in so far as it is sjmthetical 
— ^is neither based upon mere thought, nor contains a general 
proposition drawn from conceptions alone. 

The understandmg may be a faculty for the production of umty 
of phenomena by virtue of rules; the reason is a faculty for the 
production of umty of rules (of the understandmg) under pnnciples 
Reason, therefore, never apphes directly to expenence, or to any 
sensuous object, its object is, on the contrary, the understandmg, 
to the mamfold cognition of which it gives a imity a ffiort by 
means of conceptions — ^a unity which may be called rational unity, 
and which is of a nature very different from that of the umty pro- 
duced by the understanding 

The above is the general conception of the faculty of reason, 
in so far as it has been possible to make it comprehensible m the 
absence of examples. These will be given m the sequel 

B 

OF THE LOGICAL USE OF REASON 

A distmction is commonly made between that which is im- 
mediately cognized and that which is mferred or concluded That 
in a figure which is bounded by three straight Imes there are three 
angles, is an immediate cogmtion, but that these angles are together 
equal to two nght angles, is an inference or conclusion. Now, as 
we are constanSy employing this mode of thought, and have tlius 
become quite accustomed to it, we no longer remark the above 
distinction, and, as m the case of the so-called deceptions of sense, 
consider as immediately perceived, what has really been inferred. 
In every reasoning or syllogism, there is a fundamental proposition, 
afterwards a second drawn from it, and finally the conclusion, 
which coimects the truth m the first with the truth m the second — 
and that infaUibly If the judgment concluded is so contamed m 
the first proposition, that it can be deduced from it without the 
mediation of a third notion, the conclusion is called immediate 
{consequentia tmmediata) ^ I prefer the term conclusion of the under- 
standing. But if, m addition to the fundamental cognition, a 
second judgment is necessary for the production of the conclusion, 
it is called a conclusion of the reason In the proposition: All men 

* A conseguenita tmmedtafa — there really be such a thing, and if it be not 
a contradictton in terms — evidently does not belong to the sphere of logic 
proper, the object-matter of which is the syllogism* which always consists of 
three propositions, either m thought or expressed. This mdeed is tantamoimt 
to dedlarmg that there is no such mode of reasoning ~Tr 
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care mortal^ are contained the propositions. Some men are mortal^ 
Nothing that ts not mortal ts a man, and these are therefore im- 
mediate conclusions from the first On the other hand, the 
proposition : All the learned are mortal, is not contained m the mam 
proposition (for the conception of a learned man does not occur 
m It), and it can be deduced from the mam proposition only by 
means of a mediatmg judgment 

In every syllogism I first cogitate a ride (fhe major) by means of 
the understanding In the next place I subsume a cogmtion under 
the condition of the rule (and tins is the minor) by means of the 
judgment And finally I determine my cogmtion by means of the 
predicate of the rule (this is the conclusto), consequently, I determme 
It a priori by means of the reason The relations, therefore, which 
the major proposition, as the rule, represents between a cogmtion 
and Its condition, constitute the different kmds of syllogisms 
These are just threefold — ^analogously with all judgments, m so 
far as they differ m the mode of expressing the rdation of a cogm- 
tion in the understandmg — namely, categorical, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive 

When, as often happens, the conclusion is a judgment which 
may follow from other given judgments, through which a perfectly 
different object is cogitated, I endeavour to discover m the xmder- 
standmg whether the assertion m this conclusion does not stand 
under certam conditions accordmg to a general rule If I find 
such a condition, and if the object mentioned m the conclusion 
can be subsumed under the given condition, then this conclusion 
follows from a rule which is also valid for other objects of cogmtion. 
From this we see that reason endeavours to subject the great 
variety of the cogmtions of the understanding to the smdlest 
possible number of pnnaples (general conditions), and thus to 
produce in it the highest muty 


C 

OF THE PURE USE OF REASON 

Can we isolate reason, and, if so, is it m this case a peculiar 
source of conceptions and judgments which spnng from it alone, 
and through which it can be apphed to objects; or is it merely a 
subordinate faculty, whose duty it is to give a certam form to 
given cogmtions — ^a form which, is called logical, and through 
which the cogmtions of the miderstandmg are subordinated to 
each other, and lower rules to higher (those, to wit, whose condition 
compnses in its sphere the condition of the others), m so far as 
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this can be done by companson? This is the question which we 
have at present to answer Manifold variety of rules and unity 
of principles is a requirement of reason, for the purpose of bringing 
the understandmg into complete accordance with itself, just as 
understandmg subjects the manifold content of mtuition to 
conceptions, and thereby mtroduces connection mto it. But this 
prmciple prescnbes no law to objects, and does not contam any 
ground of the possibihty of cognmng, or of determmmg them as 
such, but IS merely a subjective law for the proper arrangement 
of the content of the understandmg. The purpose of this law is, 
by a companson of the conceptions of the understandmg, to 
reduce them to the smallest possible number, although, at the same 
time. It does not justify us m demandmg from objects themselves 
such a uniformity as might contnbute to the convemence and 
the enlargement of the sphere of the understandmg, or m expectmg 
that It will Itself thus receive from them objective validity In 
one word, the question is, does reason m itself, that is, does pure 
reason contain a prtort sjmthetical prmciples and rules, and what 
are those prmaples? 

The formal and logical procedure of reason m syllogisms gives 
us suffiaent information m regard to the ground on which the 
transcendental prmciple of reason m its pure synthetical cognition 
will rest 

I. Reason, as observed m the syllogistic process, is not applicable 
to mtuitions, for the purpose of subjecting them to rules — ^for this 
is the province of the understandmg with its categones — ^but to 
conceptions and judgments. If pure reason does apply to objects 
and the mtmtion of them, it does so not immediately, but mediately 
— ^through the imderstandmg and its judgments, which have a 
direct rdation to the senses and their mtuition, for the purpose of 
determmmg their objects The umty of reason is therefore not 
the umty of a possible experience, but is essentially diEerent from 
this umty, which is that of the understanding That everythmg 
which happens has a cause, is not a prmaple cognized and pre- 
scribed by reason This prmciple m^es the umty of experience 
possible and borrows nothmg from reason^ which, without a 
reference to possible experience, could never have produced by 
means of mere conceptions any such synthetical unity. 

2 Reason, m its logical use, endeavours to discover the general 
condition of its judgment (the conclusion), and a syllogism is 
Itself nothing but a judgment by means of the subsumption of its 
condition under a general rule (the major). Now as this rule may 
itself be subjected to the same process of reason, aind thus the 
^ 1911 
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condition of the condition be sought (by means of a prosyllogism) 
as long as the process can be continued, it is very mamfest that the 
peculiar prmciple of reason m its logical use is — ^to find for the 
conditioned cognition of the understandmg the unconditioned 
whereby the unity of the former is completed* ^ 

But this logici maxim cannot be a principle of ^ure reason^ 
unless we admit that, if the conditioned is given, the whole senes 
of conditions subordinated to one another — r senes which is 
consequently itself unconditioned — -is also given, that is, contained 
m the object and its connection 

But this pnnciple of pure reason is evidently synthetical, for 
analytically, the conditioned certamly relates to some condition, 
but not to the unconditioned From this pnnaple also there must 
ongmate different synthetical propositions, of which the pure 
understandmg is perfectly ignorant, for it has to do only with 
objects of a possible experience, the cogmtion and S3mthesis of 
which is always conditioned The unconditioned, if it does really 
exist, must be especially considered m regard to the determinations 
which distinguish it from whatever is conditioned, and will thus 
afford us matenal for many a priori S 3 mthetical propositions 

The prmaples resultmg from this highest pnnaple of pure 
reason will, however, be transcendent m relation to phenomena, 
that is to say, it will be impossible to make any adequate empincal 
use of this pnnciple. It is therefore completely different from all 
prinaples of the understandmg, the use made of which is entirely 
immanent, their object and purpose bemg merely the possibility 
of expenence* Now our duty m the transcendental dialectic is as 
follows. To discover whether the pnnaple, that the series of 
conditions (in the synthesis of phenomena, or of thought m general) 
extoids to the unconditioned, is objectively true, or not, what 
consequences result therefrom affecting the empincal use of the 
understanding, or rather whether there exists any such objectively 
valid proposition of reason, and whether it is not, on the contrary, 
a merely logical precept which directs us to ascend perpetually 
to still higher conditions, to approach completen^s m the senes 
of them, and thus to mtroduce mto our cogmtion the highest possible 
unity of reason We must ascertain, I say, whether this require- 
ment of reason has not been regarded, by a misunderstandmg, as 
a transcendental principle of pure reason, whidx postulates a 
thorough completeness m the series of conditions m objects them- 
selves. We must show, moreover, the misconceptions and illusions 
that intrude into syHo^ms^ the major proposition of whirfi pure 
reason has supplied-^ proposition which h^ perhaps more of the 
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character of a fetiUo than of a fostulaium — ^and that proceed from 
experience upwards to its conditions The solution of these prob- 
lems IS our task m transcendental dialectic, which we are about to 
expose even at its source, that hes deep in human reason We 
shall divide it mto two parts, the first of which will treat of the 
transcendent conceptions of pure reason, the second of transcendent 
and dtcdectical syllogisms. 


TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF PURE REASON 

The conceptions of pure reason — we do not here speak of the 
possibility of them — are not obtamed by reflection, but by in- 
ference or conclusion The conceptions of understanding are also 
cogitated a priori antecedently to experience, and render it possible; 
but they contain nothing but the unity of reflection upon pheno- 
mena, m so far as these must necessarily belong to a possible 
empirical consaousness Through them aione are cogmtion and 
the detennmation of an object possible* It is from them, accord- 
ingly, that we receive material for reasoning, and antecedently to 
them we possess no a priori conceptions of objects from which 
they might be deduced On the other hand, the sole basis of 
their objective reality consists m the necessity imposed on them, 
as containing the mtellectual form of all expenence, of restncting 
their application and mfluence to the sphere of expenence 

But the term, conception of reason or rational conception, itself 
indicates that it does not confine itself within the limits of ex- 
penence, because its object-matter is a cogmtion, of which every 
empincal cogmtion is but a part — ^nay, the whole of possible 
expenence may be itself but a part of it — a. coition to which no 
actual expenence ever fully attains, although it does always per- 
tain to It. The aim of rational conceptions is the comprehension;, 
as that of the conceptions of understandmg is the understanding 
of perceptions. If they contam the unconditioned, they relate to 
that to which all expenence is subordmate, but which is never 
itself an object of experience — ^that towards which reason tends 
in all Its conclusions from expenence, and by the standard of which 
it estimates the degree of their empincal use, but which is never 
itself an element in an empincal synthesis If, notwithstanding^ 
such conceptions possess objective validity, they may be call^ 
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conceptm rattoanatt (conceptions legitimately concluded), m cases 
where they do not, they have been admitted on account of havmg 
the appearance of bemg correctly concluded, and may be called 
conceptus rattoctnanies (sophistical conceptions). But as this can 
only be sufficiently demonstrated m that part of our treatise which 
relates to the dialectical conclusions of reason, we shall omit any 
consideration of it m this place. As we called the pure conceptions 
of the understandmg categories, we shall also distmguish those of 
pure reason by a new name, and call them transcendental ideas 
These terms, however, we must m the first place explain and 
justify. 


TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

Sect I — Of Ideas tn General 

Spite of the great wealth of words which European languages 
possess, the thmker finds himself often at a loss for an expression 
exactly stuted to his conception, for want of which he is unable to 
make himself mtelligible either to others or to himself. To com 
new words is a pretension to legislation m language which is 
seldom successful; and, before recourse is taken to so desperate 
an expedient, it is advisable to examme the dead and learned lan- 
guages, with the hope and the probabihty that we may there 
meet with some adequate expression of the notion we have m our 
minds. In this case, even if the origmal meanmg of the word has 
become somewhat xmcertam, from carelessness or want of caution 
on the p^ of the authors of it, it is always better to adhere to and 
confirm its proper meanmg — even although it may be doubtful 
whether it was formerly used m exactly this sense — ^than to 
make our labour vam by want of sufficient care to render ourselves 
intefiigible. 

For this reason, when it happens that there exists only a single 
word to express a certain conception, and this word, m its usual 
acceptation, is thoroughly adequate to the conception, the accurate 
distmction of which from relat^ conceptions is of great importance, 
we ought not to employ the expression improvidently, or, for the 
sake of variety and elegance of style, use it as a synonym for other 
cognate words. It is our duty, on the contr a ry, carefully to pre- 
serve its peculiar signification, as otherwise it easily happens that 
when the attention of the reader is no longer particularly attracted 
to the expression, and it is lost amid the multitude of other words 
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of very different import, the thought which it conveyed, and which 
it alone conveyed, is lost with it. 

Plato employed the expression Idea m a way that plamly showed 
he meant by it somethir^g which is never derived from the senses, 
but which far transcends even the conceptions of the imderstandmg 
(with which Anstotle occupied himself), inasmuch as m experience 
nothmg perfectly corresponding to them could be found. Ideas 
are, accordmg to him, archet3^es of things themselves, and not 
merely keys to possible expenences, like the categones. In his 
view they flow from the highest reason, by which they have been 
imp^ed to human reason, which, however, exists no longer in its 
onginal state, but is obhged with great labour to recall by remim- 
scence — ^which is called philosophy — ^the old but now sadly obscured 
ideas I will not here enter upon any hterary mvestigation of the 
sense which this subhme philosopher attached to this expression. 
I shall content myself with remarkmg that it is nothmg xmusual, 
m common conversation as well as m wntten works, by comparmg 
the thoughts which an author has dehvered upon a subject, to 
understand him better than he understood himself — ^masmuch as 
he may not have sufficiently determmed his conception, and thus 
have sometimes spoken, nay even thought, m opposition to his 
own opmions. 

Plato perceived very clearly that our faculty of cognition has 
the feehng of a much higher vocation than that of merely spelling 
out phenomena accordmg to synthetical umty, for the purpose of 
bemg able to read them as experience, and that our reason naturally 
raises itself to cognitions far too elevated to admit of the possibihty 
of an object given by expenence correspondmg to them — cogmtions 
which are neverthdess real, and are not mere phantoms of the 
bram 

This philosopher found his ideas espeaally m all that is practical,^ 
that IS, which rests upon freedom, which m its turn ranks under 
cogmtions that are the peculiar product of reason. He who would 
denve from expenence the conceptions of virtue, who would make 
(as many have really done) that, which at best can but serve as an 
imperfectly illustrative example, a model for the formation of a 
perfectly adequate idea on the subject, would m fact transform 

1 He certainly extended the application of his conception to speculative 
cognitions also, provided they were given pure and completely a prtort, nay, 
even to mathematics, although this science cannot possess an object other- 
where than m possible expenence I cannot foUow him m this> and as httle 
can I follow him m his mystical deduction of these ideas, or in his hypostatiza- 
tion of them although, m truth, the elevated and exaggerated language which 
he employed m descnbmg them is quite capable of an mterpretation more 
subdu^ and more m accordance with fact and the nature of things. 
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virtue into a nonentity changeable according to time and circum- 
stance, and utterly mcapable of bemg employed as a rule. On 
the contrary, every one is consaous that, when any one is held 
up to him as a model of virtue, he compares this so-called model 
with the true original which he possesses m his own mind, and 
values him accordmg to this standard But this standard is the 
idea of virtue, m relation, to which all possible objects of experience 
are indeed serviceable as examples — ^proofs of the practicabihty 
m a certam degree of that which the conception of virtue demands 
— ^but certainly not as archetypes That the actions of man will 
never be in perfect accordance with all the requirements of the 
pure ideas of reason, does not prove the thought to be chimencai 
For only through this idea are all judgments as to moral ment or 
dement possible; it consequently hes at the foundation of every 
approach to moral perfection, however far removed from it the 
obstacles in human nature — mdetermmable as to degree — ^may 
keep us 

The Platonic Repubhc has become proverbial as an example 
— and a stnking one — of imagmary perfection, such as can exist 
only in the brain of the idle thinker, and Bnicker ndicules the 
philosopher for mamtaming that a prmce can never govern well, 
unless he is participant m Ike ideas But we should do better to 
follow up this thought, and, where this admirable thmker leaves 
us without assistance, employ new efforts to place it m clearer 
light, rather than carelessly fling it aside as useless, under the very 
miserable and permcious pretext of impracticabihty A constitu- 
tion of the greatest possible human freedom according to laws, by 
which {he liberty of every indivtdtt^ can consist with the liberty of 
every other (not of the greatest possible happmess, for this follows 
necessarily from the former), is, to say the least, a necessary idea, 
which must be placed at the foundation not only of the first plan 
of the constitution of a state, but of all its laws. And m this, it 
is not necessary at the outset to take account of the obstacles which 
he in our, way — obstacles which perhaps do not necessarily arise 
from the character of human nature, but rather from the 
previous neglect of true ideas in legislation For there is nothing 
more pernicious and more unworthy of a philosopher, than the 
vulgar appeal to a so-called adverse experience, which mdeed would 
not have existed^ if those institutions had been established at the 
proper time and m accordance with ideas, while instead of this, 
conceptions, crude for the very reason that they have been drawn 
from experience, have marred and frustrated all our better views 
and mtentions. The more l^jsfetKm and government are in 
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haraony with this idea, the more rare do punishments become, 
and thus it is quite reasonable to mamtain, as Plato did, that in a 
perfect state no punishments at all would be necessary. Now 
although a perfect state may never exist, the idea is not on that 
account the less just, which holds up this maxtfmim as the arche- 
t5q)e or standard of a constitution, m order to brmg legislative 
government always nearer and nearer to the greatest possible 
perfection. For at what precise degree human nature must stop 
in Its progress, and how wide must be the chasm which must 
necessary exist between the idea and its realization, are problems 
which no one can or ought to determme — and for this reason, 
that It IS the destmation of freedom to overstep all assigned limits 
between itself and the idea. 

But not only in that wherein human reason is a real causal agent 
and where ideas are operative causes (of actions and their objects), 
that IS to say, m the region of ethics, but also m regard to nature 
herself, Plato saw dear proofs of an ongm from ideas. A plant, 
an animal, the regular order of nature — ^probably also the disposi- 
tion of the whole umverse — give manifest evidence that they are 
possible only by means of and accordmg to ideas, that, mde^, no 
one creature, under the mdividual conditions of its existence, per- 
fectly harmonizes with the idea of the most perfect of its kmd — 
just as little as man with the id^ of humanity, which nevertheless 
he bears in his soul as the archetjyal standard of his actions ; that, 
notwithstanding, these ideas are in the highest sense mdividually, 
unchangeably, and completely determined, and are the ongmal 
causes of things, and that the totahty of connected objects in the 
universe is alone fuHy adequate to that idea Setting aside the 
exaggerations of expression in the wntmgs of this philosopher, the 
mental power exhibited m this ascent from the ectypal mode of 
r^ardmg the physical world to the architectonic connection 
thereof accordmg to ends, that is, ideas, is an efEort which deserves 
imitation and claims respect. But as regards the pnnaples of 
ethics, of legislation, and of rehgion, spheres m which ideas alone 
render experience possible, although they never attain to full 
expression therem, he has vmdicated for himself a position of 
peculiar ment, which is not appreciated only because it is judged 
by the very empincal rules, the validity of which as pnnaples is 
destroyed by ideas For as regards nature, expenence presents 
us with rules and is the source of truth, but m relation to ethical 
laws experience is the parent of illusion, and it is m the highest 
degree reprehensible to limit or to deduce the laws which dictate 
what I ought to do^ from what ts done 
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We must, however, omit the consideration of these important 
subjects, the development of which is m reahty the peculiar duty 
and dignity of philosophy, and confine ourselves for the present 
to the more humble but not less useful task of preparing a firm 
foundation for those majestic edifices of moral saence For this 
foundation has been hitherto msecure from the many subterranean 
passages which reason in its confident but vam search for treasures 
has made m all directions Our present duty is to make ourselves 
perfectly acquamted with the transcendental use made of pure 
reason, its pnnciples and ideas, that we may be able properly to 
determme and value its influence and real worth But before 
bnnging these introductory remarks to a close, I beg those who 
really have philosophy at heart — ^and their number is but small — 
if they shall find themselves convmced by the considerations 
followmg as well as by those above, to exert themselves to preserve 
to the expression tdea its ongmal signification, and to take care 
that It be not lost among those other expressions by which all sorts 
of representations are loosely designated — that the mterests of 
saence may not thereby suffer We are m no want of words to 
denominate adequately every mode of representation, without the 
necessity of encroachmg upon terms which are proper to others 
The followmg is a graduated hst of them. The genus is representa- 
tion m general (j'epresentcOio) Under it stands representation with 
consaousness (perceptid). A perception which relates solely to the 
subject as a modification of its state, is a sensation {^ensc^td), an 
objective perception is a cognition {cognitio) A cogmtion is either 
an intmtion or a conception (intuitus vel conceptus) The former has 
an immediate relation to the object and is singular and individual, 
the latter has but a mediate relation, by means of a charactenstic 
mark which may be common to severd thmgs A conception is 
ather empirical or pure A pure conception, m so far as it has its 
ongm m the understanding alone, and is not the conception of a 
pure sensuous image,^ is called notio A conception formed from 
notions, which transcends the possibihty of expenence, is an idea, 
or a conception of reason. To one who has accustomed himself 
to these distinctions, it must be qmte mtolerable to hear the 
representation of the colour red called an idea. It ought not even 
to be called a notion or conception of imderstandmg. 

* AH mathematical figvires, for example — Tr 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

Sect II — Of Transcendental Ideas 

Transcendental analytic showed us how the mere logical form 
of our cogmtion can contain the ongm of pure conceptions a 
pnon, conceptions which represent objects antecedently to all 
experience^ or rather, mdicate the synthetical umty which alone 
renders possible an empirical cogmtion of objects The form of 
judgments — converted mto a conception of the synthesis of 
mtmtions — ^produced the categones, which direct the employment 
of the understandmg m experience. This consideration warrants 
us to expect that the form of syllogisms, when apphed to synthetical 
umty of mtuitions, foUowmg the rule of the categories, will contain 
the ongm of particular a prtort conceptions, which we may call 
pure conceptions of reason or transcendental ideas, and whiA will 
determine the use of the understandmg m the totality of experience 
according to prmaples 

The fimction of reason m arguments consists m the umversality 
of a cogmtion accordmg to conceptions, and the syllogism itself 
IS a judgment which is determined a priori m the whole extent of 
Its condition. The proposition. ‘Caius is mortal,’ is one which 
may be obtamed from experience by the aid of the understanding 
alone, but my wish is to find a conception which contains the 
condition under which the predicate of this judgment is given — 
m this case, the conception of man — ^and after subsuming under 
this condition, taken m its whole extent (all men are mortal), I 
determme according to it the cogmtion of the object thought, 
and say ‘Caius is mortal ’ 

Hence, m the conclusion of a syllogism we restrict a predicate to 
a certam object, after havmg thought it m the major in its whole 
extent under a certam condition This complete quantity of the 
extent in relation to such a condition is called imiversaltty 
{universahtas) To this corresponds totality {universitas) of condi- 
tions m the sjmthesis of mtmtions- The transcendental conception 
of reason is therefore nothmg else than the conception of the 
totality of the conditions of a given conditioned. Now as the 
unconditioned alone renders possible totality of conditions, and, 
conversely, the totality of conditions is itself iwajrs unconditioned; 
a pure rational conception in general can be defined and explained 
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by means of the conception of the unconditioned, in so far as it 
contams a basis for the s3nithesis of the conditioned 

To the number of modes of relation which the understanding 
cogitates by means of the categones, the number of pure rational 
conceptions will correspond We must therefore seek for, first, 
an uncondtitoned of the categortcdL synthesis in a subject ^ secondly, 
of the hypotheUcal synthesis of the members of a senes, thirdly, of 
the disjunctive S3nithesis of parts m a system 

There are exactly the same number of modes of syllogisms, 
each of which proceeds through prosyllogisms to the unconditioned 
— one to the subject which cannot be employed as predicate, 
another to the presupposition which supposes nothmg higher than 
itself, and the third to an aggregate of the members of the complete 
division of a conception Hence the pure rational conceptions of 
totality in the synthesis of conditions have a necessary foundation 
in the nature of human reason — ^at least as modes of elevatmg the 
imity of the understandmg to the unconditioned. They may 
have no vahd apphcation, correspondmg to their transcendent^ 
emplo3rment, tn concreto, and be thus of no greater utility than 
to direct the understanding how, while extending them as widely 
as possible, to mamtam its exerase and apphcation m perfect 
consistence and haraony 

But, while speaking here of the totality of conditions and of the 
unconditioned as the common title of all conceptions of reason, 
we agam hght upon an expression which we find it impossible to 
dii^nse with, and which nevertheless, owmg to the ambiguity 
attaching to it from long abuse, we cannot employ with s^ety. 
The word absohUe is one of the few words whi(i, in its onginal 
signification, was perfectly adequate to the conception it was 
intended to convey — conception which no other word m the 
same language exactly suits, and the loss — or, which is the same 
thing, the mcautious and loose employment — of which must be 
followed by the loss of the conception itself. And, as it is a 
conception which occupies much of the attention of reason, its 
loss would be greatly to the detriment of aU transcendental 
idalcsophy* The word absohUe is at present frequently used to 
denote that somethmg can be predicated of a thmg considered 
tn^ itse^ and mtrinsicaBy. In this sense abscduUly possible would 
sagmfy that which is possible in itself (tnfeme)— which is, in fact, 
least that one can predicate of an object On the other hand, 
it is sometimes employed to indicate that a thing is valid m all 
respectsr— for exam]^, absolute sovereignty Absolutely p&ssiUe 
would in this smse signify that which is possible tn all relahcns 
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and m every respect; and this is the most that can be predicated 
of the possibility of a thing. Now these significations do m truth 
frequently comcide Thus, for example, that which is mtmisically 
impossible, is also impossible in all relations, that is, absolutely 
impossible. But in most cases they differ from each other ioio 
caeloy and I can by no means conclude that, because a thmg is in 
Itself possible, it is also possible m all relations, and therefore 
absolutely Nay, more, I shall m the sequel show, that absolute 
necessity does not by any means depend on mtemal nec^sity, 
and that therefore it must not be considered as synon3unous with 
It Of an opposite which is mtnnsically impossible, we may afiirm 
that It IS m all respects impossible, and that consequently the 
thmg Itself, of which this is the opposite, is absolutely necessary, 
but I cannot reason conversely and say, the opposite of that which 
IS absolutely necessary is mtnnsically impossible, that is, that the 
absolute necessity of things is an internal necessity. For this mtemal 
necessity is m certain cases a mere empty word with which the 
least conception cannot be connected, while the conception of the 
necessity of a thmg m all relations possesses very peculiar deter- 
minations Now as the loss of a conception of great utility in 
speculative saence cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
philosopher, I trust that the proper determination and careful 
preservation of the expression on which the concq)tion depends 
will hkewise be not mdifferent to him 

In this enlarged signification then shall I employ the word 
absolttley m opposition to that which is valid only m some particular 
respect; for the latter is restncted by conditions, the former is 
valid without any restncjion whatever. 

Now the transcendental conception of reason has for its object 
nothing else than absolute totality in the synthesis of conditions, 
and does not rest satisfied till it has attained to the absolutely, 
that IS, in all respects and relations, unconditioned. For pore 
reason leaves to the understanding everythmg that immediately 
relates to the object of mtuition or rather to their synthesis in 
imagination The former restncts itself to the absolute totality 
m the emplojonent of the conceptions of the xmderstandmg, and 
aims at carrying out the synthetical unity which is cogitated in the 
category, even to the unconditioned. This unity may hence be 
called the rational unity ^ of phenomena, as the other, which the 
category expresses, may be tem^d the unity of the understanMng? 
Reason, therefore, has an immediate relation to the use of 
understanding, not mdeed m so far as the latter contains the grwnd 
* Vmiimftexnlieit, Veretandeseinheit 
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of possible expenence (for the conception of the absolute totahty 
of conditions is not a conception that can be employed m expenence, 
because no expenence is unconditioned), but solely for the purpose 
of directing it to a certain umty, of wHch the understandmg has 
no conception, and the aim of which is to collect mto an absolute 
whole all acts of the understandmg Hence the objective employ- 
ment of the pure conceptions of reason is always transcendent, 
while that of the pure conceptions of the understandmg must, 
accordmg to their nature, be ^ways immanent, inasmuch as they 
are limited to possible expenence. 

I understand by idea a necessary conception of reason, to which 
no correspondmg object can be discovered m the world of sense, 
Accordmgly, the pure conceptions of reason at present under con- 
sideration are transcendental ideas They are conceptions of pure 
reason, for they regard all empincal cognition as determmed by 
means of an absolute totahty of conditions They are not mere 
fictions, but natural and necessary products of reason, and have 
hence a necessary relation to the whole sphere of the exerase of 
the understandi n g And finally, they are transcendent, and over- 
step the limits of all expenence, m which, consequently, no object 
can ever be presented that would be perfectly adequate to a tran- 
scendental idea When we use the word idea, we say, as regards 
its object (an object of the pure understandmg), a great deal, but 
as regards its subject (that is, m respect of its reality under condi- 
tions of experience), exceedmgly httle, because the idea, as the 
conception of a maximum, can never be completely and adequately 
presented in concreto Now, as m the merely speculative employ- 
ment of reason the latter is properly the sole aim, and as m this 
case the approximation to a conception, which is never attained 
in practice, is the same thmg as if the conception were non-existent 
— it IS commonly said of the conception of this kmd, it is only an 
idea So we might very well say, the absolute totahty of all 
phenomena is only an idea, for as we never can present an adequate 
representation of it, it remains for us a problem incapable of solu- 
tion. ^ On the other hand, as in the practical use of the under- 
standing we have only to do with action and practice according 
to rules, an idea of pure reason can always be given really in 
cmcreta, although only partially, nay, it is the indispensable con- 
dition of all practical employment of reason. The practice or 
execution of Ihe idea is always limited and defective, but never- 
theless witlun mdeterminable boundaries, consequently always 
under the influence of the conception of an absolute perfection. 
And thus the practical idea is always in the highest degree frmtful. 
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and m relation to real actions indispensably necessary. In the 
idea, pure reason possesses even causality and the power of pro- 
ducing that which its conception contains Hence we cannot say 
of wisdom, m a disparagmg way, tt ts only an tdea. For, for the 
very reason that it is the idea of the necessary umty of all possible 
aims. It must be for all practical exertions and endeavours the 
primitive condition and rule — a rule which, if not constitutive, is 
at least limitative 

Now, although we must say of the transcendental conceptions 
of reason, they are only tdeas^ we must not, on this account, look 
upon them as superfluous and nugatory For, although no object 
can be determined by them, they can be of great utility, unobserved 
and at the basis of the edifice of the understanding, as the canon 
for its extended and self-consistent exerase — ^a canon which, indeed, 
does not enable it to cognize more m an object than it would cog- 
nize by the help of its own conceptions, but which gmdes it more 
securely in its cogmtion. Not to mention that they perhaps render 
possible a transition from our conceptions of nature and the non- 
ego to the practical conceptions, and thus produce for even ethical 
ideas keepmg, so to spe^, and connection with the speculative 
cogmtions of reason The exphcation of all this must be looked 
for in the sequel. 

But settmg aside, m conformity with our original purpose, the 
consideration of the practical ideas, we proceed to contemplate 
reason in its speculative use alone, nay, m a still more restncted 
sphere, to wit, m the transcendental use; and here must strike 
mto the same path which we followed in our deduction of the 
categones. That is to say, we shall consider the logical form of 
the cognition of reason, that we may see whether reason may not 
be thereby a source of conceptions which enables us to regard objects 
in themselves as determmed synthetically a priort, m relation to 
one or other of the functions of reason 

Reason, considered as the faculty of a certam logical form of 
cognition, is the faculty of conclusion, that is, of mediate judg- 
ment — ^by means of the subsumption of the condition of a possible 
judgment under the condition of a given judgment The given 
judgment is the general rule (major) The subsumption of the 
condition of another possible judgment under the condition of the 
rule is the minor. The actual judgment, which enounces the 
assertion of the rule m the subsumed case, is the conclusion (con- 
dusta). The rule predicates something generally under a certain 
condition The condition of the rule is satisfied in some partioilar 
case. It follows, that what was valid in general under that condition 
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must also be considered as valid m the particular case whidb 
satisfies this condition It is very plain that reason attains to a 
cogmtion, by means of acts of the understandmg which constitute 
a series of conditions When I amve at the proposition, ^AH 
bodies are changeable,’ by beginning with the more remote cogni- 
tion (m which the conception of body does not appear, but which 
nevertheless contams the condition of that conception), ‘All [that 
is] compound is changeable,’ by proceedmg from this to a l^s 
remote cogmtion, whi<5i stands under the condition of the former, 
‘Bodies are compound,’ and hence to a third, which at length 
connects for me the remote cogmtion (changeable) with the one 
before me, ‘Consequently, bodies are changeable’ — I have arrived 
at a cognition (conclusion) through a series of conditions (premisses). 
Now every senes, whose exponent (of the categorical or hypo- 
thetical judgment) is given, can be contmued, consequently the 
same procedure of reason conducts us to the rattocinaMo poly- 
syUogtsHca, which is a senes of syllogisms, that can be contmued 
either on the side of the conditions (per prosyUogtsmos) or of the 
conditioned (per episyUogisntoi} to an mdefimte extent. 

But we very soon perceive that the chain or senes of pro- 
syllogisms, that IS, of deduced cognitions on the side of the grounds 
or conditions of a given cogmtion, m other words, the ascending 
senes of syllogisms must l^ve a very different relation to the 
faculty of reason from that of the descending senes, that is, the 
progressive procedure of reason on the side of the conditioned by 
means of episyllogisms. For, as m the former case the cogmtion 
(eondusta) is given only as conditioned, reason can attain to this 
cognition only under the presupposition that all the members of 
the series on the side of the conditions are given (totality in the 
senes of premisses), because only under this supposition is the 
judgment we may be considering possible a priori, while on the 
side of the conditioned or the mferences, only an mcomplete and 
becoming, and not a presupposed or given series, consequently 
<Hxly a potential progression, is cogitated. Hence, when a cog- 
nition is contemplated as condition^, reason is compelled to con- 
^der the series of conditions m an ascendmg hne as completed 
and giv«t in their totality But if the very same cogmtion is con- 
sidei^ at the s^e time as the condition of other cogmtions, which 
t^^etter constitute a senes of inferences or consequences in a 
<tescending line, reason may preserve a perfect mdifferenoe, as to 
how fair tms progression may extend a parte postenort, and whether 
the totaKty of this series is possible, because it stands m no need 
of such a series for the purpose of amving at the conclusion before 
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it, inasmuch as this conclusion is sufficiently guaranteed and 
determmed on grounds a parte prion It may be the case, that 
upon the side of the conditions the senes of premisses has a pirst 
or highest condition, or it may not possess this, and so be a pc^e 
pnoYi unhimted , but it must nevertheless contam totahty of con- 
ditions, even admittmg that we never could succeed m completely 
apprehendmg it, and the whole senes must be unconditionally 
true, if the conditioned, which is considered as an inference resultmg 
from it, IS to be held as true This is a requirement of reason, 
which announces its cognition as determmed a prion and as 
necessary, either m itself— and m this case it needs no grounds 
to rest upon — or, if it is deduced, as a member of a series of grounds, 
which IS Itself unconditionally true 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

Sect. Ill — System of Transcendental Ideas 

We are not at present engaged with a logcal dialectic which makes 
complete abstraction of the content of cogmtion, and aims only at 
unveilmg the illusory appearance m the form of syllogsms. Our 
subject IS transcendental dialectic, which must contain, completely 
a pnoriy the ongm of certain cogmtions drawn from pure reason, 
and the ongn of certain deduced conceptions, the object of which 
cannot be gven empirically, and which therefore he beyond the 
sphere of the faculty of undemtandmg. We have observed, from 
the natural relation which the transcendental use of our cogmtion, 
m syllogsms as well as in judgments, must have to the logcal, 
that there are three kmds of dialectic^ arguments, correspondmg 
to the three modes of conclusion, by which reason attains to 
cogmtions on principles, and that m all it is the busmess of reason 
to ascend from the conditioned sjmthesis, beyond which the under- 
standmg never proceeds, to the unconditioned which the under- 
standmg never can reach. 

Now the most general relations which can exist m our repre- 
sratations are: ist, the relation to the subject, and, the relation 
to objects, either as phenomena, or as objects of thought m general 
If we connect this subdivision with the mam division, all the 
rdations of our representations, of which we can form either a 
conception or an idea, are threefold: i. The relation to the subject; 

2. The relation to the manifold of the object as a phenomenon; 

3. The rektion to all things m general. 
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Now all pure conceptions have to do m general with the 
synthetical unity of representations; conceptions of pure reason 
(transcendental ideas), on the other hand, with the unconditional 
synthetical unity of ^ conditions It follows that all transcen- 
dental ideas arrange themselves m three classes, th.e first of which 
contains the absolute (unconditioned) unity of the thinking subject^ 
the second the absolute unity of the series of the conditions of a 
phenomenon, the third the absolute unity of the condition of all 
objects of thought in general 

The thinking subject is the object-matter of Psychology^ the 
sum total of all phenomena (the world) is the object-matter of 
Cosmology^ and the thmg winch contains the highest condition 
of the possibility of all that is cogitable (the bemg of all beings) 
IS the object-matter of all Theology Thus pure reason presents 
us with the idea of a transcendental doctrme of the soul (fisychologia 
rationalis)^ of a transcendental saence of the world {cosmologia 
rattoncLLis)j and finally of a transcendental doctrme of God {theologia 
transcendentalis) Understandmg cannot ongmate even the out- 
Ime of any of these sciences, even when connected with the highest 
logical use of reason, that is, all cogitable syllogisms — ^for the 
purpose of proceedmg from one object (phenomenon) to all others, 
even to the utmost limits of the empirical s3nithesis They are, 
on the contrary, pure and genume products, or problems, of 
pure reason 

What modi of the pure conceptions of reason these transcendental 
ideas are, will be fully exposed m the foUowmg chapter They 
follow the guidmg thread of the categories. For pure reason never 
relates immediately to objects, but to the conceptions of these 
contained^ m the understandmg In like manner, it will be made 
manifest m the detailed expiration of these ideas — ^how reason, 
merely through the synthetical use of the same function which it 
employs in a categorical syllogism, necessanly attams to the con- 
ception of the absolute umty of the thinking subject — ^how the 
logical procedure m hypothetical ideas necessanly produces the 
idea of the absolutely unconditioned in a senes of given con- 
ditions, and finally — how the mere form of the disjunctive 
syllogism mvolves the lughest conception of a being of all beings 
a thought which at first sight seems m the highest degree 
paradoxical. 

An objective deducUon^ such as we were able to present m the 
^e of the categones, is inapossible as regards these transcendental 
ideas For they have, in truth, no relation to any object, in 
expenence, for the very reason that they are only ideas But a 
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subjective deduction of them from the nature of our reason is 
possible, and has been given m the present chapter 

It IS easy to perceive that the sole aim of pure reason is the 
absolute totahty of the synthesis on the side of the conditions , and 
that It does not concern itself with the absolute completeness on 
the part of the conditioned For of the former alone does she stand 
in needy in order to preposit the whole senes of conditions, and 
thus present them to the understanding a prion But if we once 
have a completely (and unconditionally) given condition, there is 
no further necessity, m proceedmg with the senes, for a conception 
of reason; for the understanding takes of itself every step down- 
ward, from the condition to the conditioned Thus the transcen- 
dent^ ideas are available only for ascending m the senes of condi- 
tions, till we reach the unconditioned, that is, prmciples. As 
regards descending to the conditioned, on the other hand, we find 
that there is a widely extensive logici use which reason makes of 
the laws of the understanding, but that a transcendental use 
thereof is impossible; and, that when we form an idea of the 
absolute totahty of such a synthesis, for example, of the whole 
senes of all future changes m the world, this idea is a mere ens 
raitoniSy an arbitrary fiction of thought, and not a necessary pre- 
supposition of reason For the possibihty of the conditioned 
presupposes the totahty of its conditions, but not of its consequences. 
Consequently, this conception is not a transcendental idea — and 
it is with these alone that we are at present occupied. 

Fmally, it is obvious, that there exists among the transcendental 
ideas a certain connection and umty, and that pure reason, by 
means of them, collects all its cognitions mto one system From 
the cogmtion of self to the cognition of the world, and through 
these to the supreme bemg, the progression is so natural, that it 
seems to resemble the logical march of reason from the premisses 
to the conclusion.^ Now whether there lies unobserved at the 

1 The science of Metaphysics has for the proper object of its inquiries only 
three grand ideas God, Frbsdou, and Immortality, and it aims at showing, 
that the second conception, conjoined with the first, must lead to the third, 
as a necessary conclusion All the other subjects with which it occupies itself, 
are merely means for the attainment and realization of these ideas It does 
not require these ideas for the construction of a science of nature, but, on the 
contrary, for the purpose of passmg beyond the sphere of nature A complete 
insight mto and comprehension of them would render Theology, Eth%cs, and, 
through the conjunction of both, Rehgwn, solely dependent on the speculative 
faculty of reason In a systematic representation of these ideas me above- 
mentioned arrangement — the synthetical one — ^would be the most suitable, 
but in the investigation which must necessarily precede it, the andhyttcai, 
which reverses this arrangement, would be better adapted to our purpo^ 
as m It we should proceed from that which expenence immediately presents 
to us — ^psychology, to cosmology, and thence to theology 
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foundation of these ideas an analogy of the same kmd as exists 
between the logical and transcendental procedure of reason^ is 
another of those questions, the answer to which we must not 
expect till we arrive at a more advanced stage in our inquiries 
In this cursory and prelimmary view, we have, meanwhile, reached 
our aim. For we have dispelled the ambiguity which attached to 
the transcendental conceptions of reason, from their being com- 
monly mixed up with other conceptions in the systems of philo- 
sophers, and not properly distmgmshed from the conceptions of 
the understanding; we have exposed their origin, and thereby at 
the same time their determmate number, and presented them in 
a systematic connection, and have thus marked out and enclosed a 
de^te sphere for pure reason. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK n 

OF THE DIALECTICAL PROCEDURE OF PURE REASON 

It may be said that the object of a merely transcendental idea is 
somet^ng of which we have no conception, although the idea may 
be a necessary product of reason according to its ongmal laws 
For, m fact, a conception of an object that is adequate to the idea 
given by reason, is impossible For such an object must be 
capable of being presented and mtuited m a possible expenence 
But we should express our meanmg better, and with less nsk of 
bemg misunderstood, if we said that we can have no knowledge 
of an object, which perfectly corresponds to an idea, although we 
may p>ossess a problematical conception thereof 
Now the transcendental (subjective) reality at least of the pure 
conceptions of reason rests upon the fact that we are led to such 
ideas by a necessary procedure of reason There must therefore 
be syllogisms which contam no empirical premisses, and by means 
of which we conclude from somethmg that we do know, to some- 
thing of which we do not even possess a conception, to which we, 
iievertheless, by an unavoidable illusion, ascribe objective reality 
Such arguments are, as regards their result, rather to be termed 
soj^usms than syllogisms, although indeed, as regards their origm, 
they are well entitled to the latter name, masmuch as they 
are not fictions or accidental products of reason, but are necessi- 
tated by its very nature They are sophisms, not of men, but 
of pure reason herself, from which the wisest cannot free himself. 
After long labour he may be able to guard against the error, but 
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he can never be thoroughly nd of the illusion which continually 
mocks and misleads him. 

Of these dialectical arguments there are three kmds, corre- 
sponding to the number of the ideas which their conclusions 
present In the argument or syllogism of first class, I con- 
clude, from the transcendental conception of the subject which 
contams no manifold, the absolute unity of the subject itself, of 
which I cannot in this manner attain to a conception. This 
dialectical argument I shall call the Transcendental Paralogism 
The second class of sophistical arguments is occupied with the 
transcendental conception of the absolute totality of the senes of 
conditions for a given phenomenon, and I conclude, from the fact 
that I have always a self-contradictory conception of the uncon- 
ditioned S57nthetical imity of the senes upon one side, the truth 
of the opposite unity, of which I have nevertheless no conception. 
The condition of reason in these dialectical arguments, I shall term 
the Antinomy of pure reason Fmally, according to the third kind 
of sophistic^ argument, I conclude, from the totality of the con- 
ditions of thinking objects m general, in so far as they can be 
given, the absolute S3mthetical umty of all conditions of the possi- 
bihty of thmgs m general, that is, from things which I do not know 
in their mere transcendental conception, I conclude a being of all 
bemgs which I know stiU less by means of a transcendenl^ con- 
ception, and of whose unconditioned necessity I can form no 
conception whatever This dialectical argument I shall call the 
Ideal of pure reason. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK n 

Chap. I — Of the Paralogisms of Pure Reason 

The logical paralogism consists m the falsity of an argument m 
respect of its form, be the content what it may. But a tran- 
scendratal paralogism has a transcendental foun^tion, and con- 
cludes falsely, whde the form is correct and unexceptionable. In 
this manner the paralogism has its foundation m the nature of 
human reason, and is the parent of an unavoidable, though not 
insoluble, mental illusion. 

We now come to a conception which was not inserted in the 
general list of transcendental conceptions, and yet must be 
reckoned with them, but at the same time without m the least 
altering, or mdxcatmg a defiaency m that table This is the 
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conception, or, if the term is preferred, the judgment, I think But 
It is readily perceived that this thought is as it were the vehicle of 
all conceptions m general, and consequently of transcendental 
conceptions also, and that it is therefore regarded as a tran- 
scendental conception, although it can have no pecuhar claim to 
be so ranked, masmuch as its only use is to indicate that all thought 
IS accompanied by consciousness At the same time, pure as this 
conception is from all empincal content (imjjressions of the senses). 
It enables us to distmgmsh two different kinds of objects J, as 
thinking, a.rn an object of the mtemal sense, and am called soul 
That which is an object of the external senses is called body 
Thus the expression, I, as a thinkmg bemg, designates the object- 
matter of psychology, which may be called the rational doctrme 
of the soul, masmuch as m this saence I desire to know nothing 
of the soul but what, independently of all experience (which deter- 
mmes me tn concreto), may be concluded from this conception i, 
m so far as it appears m all thought 
Now, the rational doctnne of the soul is really an undertaking 
of this kmd For if the smallest empirical element of thought, if 
any particular perception of my mtemal state, were to be mtro- 
duced among the grounds of cogmtion of this saence, it would not 
be a rational, but an empirical doctnne of the soul We have thus 
before us a pretended saence, raised upon the smgle proposition, 
1 {kinky whose foundation or want of foundation we may very 
properly, and agreeably with the nature of a transcendental philo- 
sophy, here examme. It ought not to be objected that m this 
proposition, which expresses the perception of one^s self, an mtemal 
expenence is asserted, and that consequently the rational doctnne 
of the soul which is founded upon it, is not pure, but partly founded 
upon an empincal pnnaple For this mtemal perception is nothmg 
more than the mere apperception, 1 thinky which m fact renders aU 
transcendental conceptions possible, m which we say, I thmk 
substance, cause, etc For mtemal experience m general and its 
possibility, or perception m general, and its relation to other per- 
ceptions, unless some particular distinction or detennmation 
thereof is empirically given, cannot be regarded as empincal cog- 
mticm, but as cogmtion of the empincal, and belongs to the m- 
vestigation of the possibihty of every experience, which is cer- 
tainly transcendental The smallest object of expenence (for 
example, only pleasure or pam), that should be mduded in the 
general representation of self-consciousness, would immediately 
change the rational into an empincal psychology* 

I think is therefore the only text of rational psychology, from 
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which it must develop its whole system It is manifest that this 
thought, when apphed to an object (myself), can contam nothmg 
but transcendental predicates thereof; because the least empirical 
predicate would destroy the punty of the science and its inde- 
pendence of all experience 

But we shall have to follow here the guidance of the categones 
— only, as m the present case a thmg, I, as thinkmg bemg, is at 
first given, we shall — ^not mdeed change the order of the categones 
as It stands m the table — ^but begin at the category of substance, 
by which a thmg m itself is represented, and proceed backwards 
through the senes. The topic of the rational doctnne of the 
soul, from which everythmg else it may contam must be deduced, 
is accordmgly as follows 


I 

The sold ts Substance 


2 

As regards its quality, 
It is SIMPLE 


As regards the different 
times m which it exists. 
It is numencally identical, 
that is UNITY, not Plurality 


4 

It is m relation to possible objects m space ^ 

From these elements ongmate all the conceptions of pure psycho- 
logy, by combination alone, without the aid of any other principle. 
This substance, merely as an object of the mtemal sense, gives 
the conception of Irntnaiertahty; as simple substance, that of 7«- 
corruphbtltty; its identity, as mtellectual substance, gives the con- 
ception of Personality I all these three together, Spintuaitty. Its 
relation to objects in space gives us the conception of connection 
(commercium) with bodies Thus it represents thmkmg substance 
as the pnnciple of life m matter, that is, as a soul {antma), and as 
the ground of Ammahty, and this, limited and determmed by the 
conception of spirituality, gives us that of Immortality 

Now to these conceptions relate four paralogisms of a transcen- 
dental psychology, which is falsely held to be a saence of pure 

^The reader, who may not so easily perceive the psychological sense of 
these expressions — taken here in their transcendental abstraction, and cannot 
guess why the latter attnbute of the soul belong to the category of extstmce, 
will find the expressions sufBlciently explamed and justified m the sequ^. 
I have, moreover, to apologize for the Latm terms which have been employed^ 
instead of their German synonyms, contrary to the rules of correct writing. 
But I judged it better to sacrifice elegance to perspicuity 
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reason, touching the nature of our thinfang being. We can, 
however, lay at the foundation of this science nothing but the 
simple and m itself perfectly contentless representation J, which 
cannot even be called a conception, but merely a consciousness 
which accompanies all conceptions By this I, or He, or It, who 
or which thinks, nothmg more is represented than a transcendental 
subject of thought=x, which is cognized only by means of the 
thoughts that are its predicates, and of which, apart from these, 
we cannot form the least conception. Hence we are obhged to 
go round this representation in a perpetual arcle, inasmuch as we 
must alwa};^ employ it, in order to frame any judgment respecting 
It And this mconvemence we find it impossible to nd ourselves 
of, because consciousness m itself is not so much a representation 
distinguishmg a particular object, as a form of representation in 
general, m so far as it may be termed cogmtion, for m and by 
cogmtion alone do I thmk anything 

It must, however, appear extraordmary at first sight that the 
condition under which I thmk, and which is consequently a 
property of my subject, should be held to be likewise valid for 
every existence which thmks, and that we can presume to baae 
upon a seemingly empmcal proposition a judgment which is 
apodeictic and univers^, to wit, that everjrthmg which thinks is 
constituted as the voice of my consciousness declares it to be, 
that IS, as a self-consaous being The cause of this behef is to be 
found m the fact, that we necessarily attribute to thmgs a prion 
all the properties which constitute conditions under which alone 
we can cogitate them Now I cannot obtain the least representa- 
tion of a thinkmg bemg by means of external experience, but 
solely through self-consciousness. Such objects are consequently 
nothmg more than the transference of this consciousness of mine 
to other things which can only thus be represented as thinking 
beings. The proposition, J think, is, in the present case, under- 
stood m a problematical sense, not m so far as it contains a per- 
ception of an existence (like the Cartesian Cogtto, ergo suni), but 
m regard to its mere possibihty — ^for the purpose of discovermg 
what properties may be mferred from so simple a proposition and 
predicated of the subject of it. 

K at Ihe foundation of our pure rational cognition of thinkmg 
beings there lay more than the mere Cogito — if we could likewise 
call m aid observations on the play of our thoughts, and the 
thence denved natural laws of the thinking self, there would anse 
an epaipincal psychology which would be a kind of physiology of 
the internal sense, and might possibly be capable of exj^toiing 
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the phenomena of that sense But it could never be available for 
discovering those properties which do not belong to possible 
experience (such as the quahty of simplicity), nor could it make 
any apodeictic enunciation on the nature of thinkmg bemgs: it 
would therefore not be a rational psychology 

Now, as the proposition I ihmk (m the problematical sense) 
contains the form of every judgment m general, and is the constant 
accompaniment of all the <^tegones; it is manifest, that con- 
clusions are drawn from it only by a transcendental employment 
of the understandmg This use of the understandmg excludes all 
empirical elements; and we cannot, as has been shown above, 
have any favourable conception beforehand of its procedure. We 
shall therefore follow with a critical eye this proposition through all 
the predicaments of pure psychology , but we shall, for brevity’s sake, 
allow this exammation to proceed in an umnterrupted connection. 

Before entermg on this task, however, the followmg general 
remark may help to quicken our attention to this mode of argument. 
It is not merely through my thmkmg that I cognize an object, 
but only through my determinmg a given mtuition m relation to 
the umty of consaousness m which all thinking consists. It 
follows that I cognize myseK, not through my being conscious of 
myself as thinkmg, but only when I am consaous of the mtuition 
of myself as determmed m relation to the function of thought 
All the modi of self-consaousness m thought are hence not concep- 
tions of objects (conceptions of the understandmg — categories); 
they are mere logical functions, which do not present to thought 
an object to be cognized, and cannot therefore present my Self as 
an object Not the consaousness of the determtmng, but only 
that of the determtnable self, that is, of my mtemal intmtion (in 
so far as the manifold contained m it can be connected conformably 
with the general condition of the umty of apperception m thought), 
is the object, 

I In all judgments I am the deUrmtntng subject of that relation 
which constitutes a judgment. But that the I which thinks, 
must be considered as m thought always a stibject^ and as a thing 
which cannot be a predicate to thought, is an apodeictic and 
idenUccd proposition But this proposition does not signify that 
I, as an object, am, for myself, a self-szihsistent being or substance 
Tlas latter statement — an ambitious one— requires to be supported 
by data which are not to be discovered m thought; and are perhaps 
(in so far as I consider the thinking self merely as sucK) not to be 
mscovered in the thinkmg self at all. 

a* That the 1 or Ega of apperception, and consequently in all 
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thought, is singular or simple, and cannot be resolved mto a 
plurahty of subjects, and therefore mdicates a logically simple 
subject — ^this is self-evident from the very conception of an Ego, 
and IS consequently an analytical proposition But this is not 
tantamount to declarmg that the thmkmg Ego is a simple substance 
— ^for this would be a sjmthetical proposition The conception of 
substance always relates to mtuitions, which with me cannot be 
other than sensuous, and which consequently he completely out 
of the sphere of the understanding and its thought but to this 
sphere belongs the affirmation that the Ego is simple in thought 
It would mdeed be surpnsmg, if the conception of substance, which 
m other cases reqmres so much labour to distmgmsh from the 
other elements presented by mtuition — ^so much trouble, too, to 
discover whether it can be simple (as in the case of the parts of 
matter), should be presented immediately to me, as if by revelation, 
in the poorest mental representation of all 

3. The proposition of the identity of my Self anudst all the 
manifold representations of which I am consaous, is hkewise a 
proposition lymg m the conceptions themselves, and is consequently 
analjrtical But this identity of the subject, of which I am conscious 
in all Its representations, does not relate to or concern the mtmtion 
of the subject, by which it is given as an object. This proposition 
cannot therefore enounce the identity of the person, by which is 
understood the consciousness of the identity of its own substance 
as a thinking bemg in all change and variation of arcumstances. 
To prove this, we should require not a mere analysis of the pro- 
position, but synthetical judgments based upon a given mtuition 
4 I distmgmsh my own existence, as that of a thmkmg bemg, 
from that of other thm^ external to me — ^among which my body 
also is reckoned. This is also an analytical proposition, for other 
things are exactly those which I think as different or distinguished 
from myseE But whether this consciousness of myself is possible 
without things external to me, and whether therefore I can exist 
merely as a thinking being (without bemg man) — cannot be known 
or inferred from this proposition. 

Thus we have gamed nothmg as regards the cogmtion of myself 
as object, by the analysis of the consciousness of my SeU in thought. 
The logical exposition of thought m general is mistaken for a 
metaphysical determination of the object 

Our Critique would be an investigation utterly superfluous, 
if ^ere existed a possibihty of provmg a priori^ that all thinking 
beings are m themselves simple substances, as such, therefore, 
possess the mse|^rable attnbute of personality, and are conscious 
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of their existence apart from and unconnected with matter. For 
we should thus have taken a step beyond the world of sense, and 
have penetrated mto the sphere of nouonena^ and in this case the 
nght could not be demed us of extendmg our knowledge m this 
sphere, of establishing ourselves, and, under a favourmg star, 
appropnatmg to ourselves possessions m it For the proposition. 
‘Every thinking bemg, as such, is simple substance,’ is an a priori 
synthetical proposition; because m the first place it goes beyond 
the conception which is the subject of it, and adds to the mere 
notion of a thmkmg bemg the mode of its eocistence^ and in the 
second place annexes a predicate (that of simphcity) to the latter 
conception — ^a predicate which it could not have discovered in 
the sphere of experience It would follow that a priori sjmthetical 
propositions are possible and legitimate, not only, as we have 
mamtamed,r in relation to objects of possible experience, and as 
prmaples of the possibihty of this experience itself, but are 
apphcable to thmgs as thmgs m themselves — ^an inference which 
makes an end of the whole of this Critique^ and obhges us to fall 
back on the old mode of metaphysical procedure But mdeed the 
danger is not so great, if we look a httle closer mto the question 
There lurks m the procedure of rational psychology a paralogism, 
which IS represented in the following syllogism. 

That which cannot he cogitated otherwise than as subject^ does 
not exist otherwise than as subjectj and is therefore substance 

A thinking being, considered merely as such, cannot be cogitated 
otherwise than as subject 

Therefore it exists also as such, that is, as substance 
In the major we speak of a being that can be cogitated generally 
and in every relation, consequently as it may be given m mtuition. 
But m the minor we speak of the same bemg oSy m so far as it 
regards itself as subject, relatively to thought and the unity of 
consciousness, but not m relation to mtmtion, by which it is 
presented as an object to thought Thus the conclusion is here 
arrived at by a Sophisma figurae dictionis ^ 

^ Thought IS taken in the two premisses m two totally different senses. 
In the major it is considered as relating and applying to objects in general, 
consequently to objects of mtmtion also In the minor, we understand xt 
as relating merely to self-consciousness In this sense, we do not cogitate 
an object, but merely the relation to the self-consaousness of the subject, 
as the form of thought In the former premiss we speak of thmgs which 
cannot be cogitated otherwise than as subjects In the second, we do not 
speak of thmgs, but of thought (all objects b^g abstracted), m which the Ego 
IS alwajrs the subject of consciousness Hence the conclusion cannot be, 
cannot exist otherwise than as subject,’ but only *I can, m cogitating my 
existence, employ my Ego only as the subject of the judgment ’ But this is 
an identical proposition, and throws no ii^t on the mode of my existence 
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That this famous argument is a mere paralogism, will be plain 
to any one who will consider the general remark which precedes 
our exposition of the pnnciples of the pure understandmg, and 
the section on noumena For it was there proved that the concep- 
tion of a thing, which can exist per se — only as a subject and 
never as a predicate, possesses no objective re^ty; that is to say, 
we can never know whether there exists any object to correspond 
to the conception, consequently, the conception is nothing more 
than a conception, and from it we denve no proper knowledge 
If this conception is to mdicate by the term substance^ an object 
that can be given, if it is to become a cognition, we must have at 
the foundation of the cogmtion a permanent mtmtion, as the 
indispensable condition of its objective reality. For through 
intuition alone can an object be given But m mtemal intuition 
there is nothmg permanent, for the Ego is but the consciousness 
of my thought. If, then, we appeal merely to thought, we cannot 
discover the necessary condition of the application of the conception 
of substance — ^that is, of a subject existing per se — ^to the subject 
as a thmkmg being And thus the conception of the simple nature 
of substance, which is connected with the objective reahty of this 
conception, 13 shown to be also mvalid, and to be, in fact, nothmg 
more than the logical quahtative unity of self-consciousness m 
thought; whilst we remam perfectly ignorant whether the subject 
is composite or not. 

B.efuiai%an of the Argument of Mendelssohn for the Substantiality 
or Permanence ^ of the Soul 

This acute philosopher easily perceived the insufficiency of the 
common argument which attempts to prove that the soul— it 
being granted that it is a simple being — cannot perish by dtssoluiton 
oar decompostHon, he saw it is not impossible for it to cease to be 
by exitnctton, or dtsappearance ^ He endeavoured to prove in his 
Phasdoj that the som cannot be annihilated, by showing that a 
simple being cannot cease to exist. Inasmuch as, he said, a simple 
existence cannot dimmish, nor gradually lose portions of its being, 
and thus be by degrees reduced to nothmg (for it possesses no parts, 
and therefore no multiplicity), between the moment m which it is, 
and the moinent m wbsich it is not, no time can he discovered — 
which IS impossible. But this philosopher did rmt consider, that, 

^ There 2s ao philosophical tenn ia our language which can excess, without 
saying too much or too little, the meaning ot Bekarrhchks$t, Permanence will 
be snmcient, if taken m an al^lnte^ instead of the commonly received relative 
sense — Tr. 

\Ver5Ghwlnden. 
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granting the soul to possess this simple nature, which contains no 
parts external to each other, and consequently no extensive 
quantity, we cannot refuse to it any less than to any other being, 
intensive quantity, that is, a degree of reahty in regard to all its 
faculties, nay, to all that constitutes its existence. But this degree 
of reahty can become less and less through an infinite series of 
smaller degrees It follows, therefore, that this supposed substance 
— ^this thing, the permanence of which is not assured in any other 
way, may, if not by decomposition, by gradual loss (remtssto) 
of its powers (consequently by elanguescence, if I may employ 
this expression), be changed mto nothmg. For consciousness itself 
has always a degree, which may be lessened ^ Consequently the 
faculty of being conscious may be dunmished, and so with all 
other faculties The permanence of the soul, therefore, as an object 
of the mtemal sense, remains undemonstrated, nay, even in- 
demonstrable. Its permanence m life is evident, per se, inasmuch 
as the thinkmg bemg (as man) is to itself, at the same time, an 
object of the external senses But this does not authon2e the 
rational psychologist to affirm, from mere conceptions, its per- 
manence beyond fife ^ 

^ Clearness is not, as logiaans maintain, the consciousness of a representation 
For a certain degree of consciousness, which may not, however, be sufficient 
for recollection, is to be met with in many dun representations For without 
any consciousness at all, we should not be able to recognize any difference m 
the obscure representations we connect, as we really can do with many con- 
ceptions, such as those of right and justice, and those of the musician, who 
smkes at once several notes in improvising a piece of music But a representa- 
tion IS clear, m which our consciousness is sufficient for the eonsctousness of 
the difference of this representation from others If we are only conscious that 
there is a difference, but are not conscious of the difierence — that is, what 
the difference is — the representation must be termed obscure There is, 
consequently, an infimte senes of degrees of consciousness down to its entire 
disappearance 

* There are some who think they have done enough to establish a new 
possibihty m the mode of the existence of souls, when they have shown that 
there is no contradiction in their hypotheses on this subject. Such are those 
who affirm the possibility of thought — of which they have no other knowledge 
than what they derive from its use m connectmg empmcai intuitions presented 
in this our human life — after this life has ceased But it is very easy to 
embarrass them by the introduction of counter-possibilities, which rest upon 
quite as good a foimdation Such, for example, is the possibility of the 
division of a svmple substance mto several substances, and conversely, of the 
coalition of several mto one simple substance For, although divisibilitv 
presupposes composition, it does not necessarily require a composition of 
substances, but only of ^e degrees (of the several faculties) of one and the 
same substance Now we can cogitate all the powers and faculties of the 
soul — even that of consciousness — as diminished by one half, the substance 
still remaining In the same way we can represent to ourselves without 
contradiction, this obliterated half as preserved, not m the soul, but wifiiont 
it; and we can believe that, as m this case everything that is rem in the soul, 
and has a degree — consequently its entire existence — has been halved, a 
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If, now, we take the above propo3itions — ^as they must be 
accepted as vahd for all thinking bemgs m the system of rational 
psychology — ^in synthetical connection, and proceed, from the 
category of relation, with the proposition* ‘All thmkmg bemgs 
are, as such, substances,’ backwards through the senes, till the 
circle IS completed, we come at last to their existence, of which, 
in this system of rational psychology, substances are held to be 
consaous, independently of extern^ thmgs, nay, it is asserted 
that, in relation to the permanence which is a necessary charactens- 
tic of substance, they can of themselves determme extenial things 
It follows that Ideahsm — ^at least problematical Idealism, is per- 
fectly unavoidable m this rationahstic S3rstem And, if the 
existence of outward thmgs is not held to be reqmsite to the 
determmation of the existence of a substance m time, the existence 
of these outward things at all, is a gratuitous assumption which 
remains without the possibihty of a proof 

But if we proceed analytically — ^the T thmk’ as a proposition 
containing m itself an existence as given, consequently modality 
being the principle — and dissect this proposition, m order to 
ascertam its content, and discover whether and how this Ego 
determmes its existence m time and space without the aid of 
anything external, the propositions of rationalistic psychology 
would not begm with the conception of a thinking bemg, but with 
a reality, and the properties of a thmkmg bemg m general would 

particular substance would arise out of the soul For the multiplicity, which 
has been divided, formerly existed, but not as a multiphcity of substances, 
but of every reality as the quantum of existence m it, and the umty of sub- 
stance was merely a mode ox existence, which by this division alone has been 
transformed into a plurality of subsistence In the same manner several 
simple substances might coalesce mto one, without anything bemg lost except 
the plurality of subsistence, inasmuch as the one substance would contain 
the degree of reality of all the former substances Perhaps, mdeed, the simple 
substances, which appear under the form of matter, might (not mdeed by a 
mechanical or chemical influence upon each other, but by an unknown 
influence, of which the former would be but the phenomenal appearance), 
by means of such a dynatmoed division of the parent-souls, as %ntens%ve 
produce other souls, while the former repaired the loss thus sustsSned with, 
new matter of the same sort I am far from allowing any value to such 
chimeras, and the prmciples of our analytic have clearly proved that no other 
than an empirical use of the categones^ — that of substance, for example— is 
possible But if the rationalist is bold enough to construct, on the mere 
anthc^ty the faculty of thought — without any mtmtion, whereby an 
object IS given — a self-subsistent bemg, merely because the umty of appercep- 
tion in thought cann ot allow bun to believe it a composite bemg, mstead of 
declaring, as he ought to do, that he is unable to explam the possibihty of a 
t hinkin g nature; what ought to hmder the maUrtahst^ with as complete 
an independence of experience, to employ the piinciple of the rationalist 
in a directly opposite manner — still pres^rviug the formal umty required 
hy his opponent? 
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be deduced from the mode m which this reality is cogitated, after 
everythmg empirical had been abstracted, as is shown in the 
foUowmg table. 


I 

1 ikinky 

2 3 

as Stthject^ as simple Stthjeciy 

Ar 

as identical Subject^ 
m every state of my thought 

Now, inasmuch as it is not determined m this second proposition, 
whether I can eidst and be cogitated only as subject, and not also 
as a predicate of another bemg, the conception of a subject is here 
taken in a merely logical sense, and it remains undetermmed, 
whether substance is to be cogitated under the conception or not. 
But m the third proposition, the absolute umty of apperception 
— ^the simple Ego m the representation to which all connection and 
separation, which constitute thought, relate, is of itself important; 
even although it presents us with no information about the con- 
stitution or subsistence of the subject. Apperception is something 
real, and the simphaty of its nature is given m the very fact of 
Its possibility. Now m space there is nothmg real that is at the 
same time simple, for pomts, which are the only simple thmgs in 
space, are merely limits, but not constituent parts of space. From 
this follows the impossibihty of a defimtion on the basis of material- 
ism of the constitution of my Ego as a merely thinking subject. 
But, because my existence is considered m the first proposition as 
given, for it does not mean, ^ Every thinking bemg exists' (for this 
would be predicatmg of them absolute necessity), but only, ^ I exist 
thinking,' the proposition is quite empirical, and contains the 
deterrxunabihty of my existence merely m relation to my repre- 
sentations m time But as I require for this purpose somethmg 
that is permanent, such as is not given m mtemal mtuition; the 
mode of my existence, whether as substance or as accident, cannot 
be determined by means of this simple self-consciousness Thus, 
if materialism is inadequate to explain the mode m which I exist, 
spiritualism is likewise as insuflBLcient; and the conclusion is, that 
we are utterly imable to attain to any knowledge of the constitution 
of the soul, m so far as relates to the possibihty of its existence 
apart from external objects 

And, indeed, how should it be possible, merely by the aid of 
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the unity of consaousness — ^which we cognize only for the reason 
that it IS indispensable to the possibility of experience — ^to pass the 
bounds of expenence (our existence in this hfe)^ and to extend 
our cognition to the nature of all thinking beings by means of the 
empincal — but in relation to every sort of mtuition, perfectly 
undetermined — ^proposition^ T think’? 

There does not then exist any rational psychology as a doctrine 
furnishing any addition to our knowledge of ourselves It is 
nothmg more than a dtscipltne^ which sets impassable limits to 
speculative reason m this region of thought, to prevent it, on the 
one hand, from throwing itself into the arms of a soulless material- 
ism, and, on the other, from losmg itself m the mazes of a baseless 
spiritualism It teaches us to consider this refusal of our reason 
to give any satisfactoiy answer to questions which reach beyond 
the limits of this our human hfe, as a hint to abandon fruitless 
speculation, and to direct, to a practical use, our knowledge of 
ourselves — which, although apphcable only to objects of ex- 
penence, receives its pnnaples from a higher source, and regulates 
Its procedure as if our destiny reached far beyond the boundanes 
of expenence and life 

From all this it is evident that rational psychology has its ongm 
m a mere misunderstanding The unity of consaousness, which 
lies at the basis of the categones, is considered to be an mtuition 
of the subject as an object; and the category of substance is applied 
to the intuition. But this umty is nothmg more than the unity 
m Oioughty by which no object is given, to which therefore the 
category of substance— which always presupposes a given m- 
tmtxon — cannot be apphed. Consequently, the subject cannot be 
cognized. The subject of the categones cannot, therefore, for the 
very reason that it cogitates these, frame any conception of itself 
as an object of the categones; for, to cogitate these, it must lay at 
the foundation its own pure self-consaousness — ^the very thmg 
that it wishes to explain and descnbe In hke maimer, the sub- 
ject, in which the representation of time has its basis, cannot 
determine, for this very reason, its own existence in time Now, 
rf the latter is impossible, the former, as an attempt to determme 
itself by means of the categones as a thinking bemg m general, 
is BO less so ^ 

'The ‘I think* is, as has been already stated, an empincal proposition, 
and coatams the proiosition, exist.’ But I cannot say, ‘Bverythmg, 
which th inks , exists , ’ fcrin this case the property of thought would constitute 
all beings possessing it, necessary beings Hence my existence cannot be con- 
sidered as an inference from the proposition, ‘I think,* as Descartes maintained 
— because in this case the major premiss, ‘Everything, which thinks, exists,* 
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Thus, then, appears the vamty of the hope of estabhshing a 
cognition which is to extend its rule beyond the himts of experience 
— SL cognition which is one of the highest interests of humanity, 
and thus is proved the futility of the attempt of speculative philo- 
sophy m this region of thought But, in this interest of thought, 
the seventy of cntiasm has rendered to reason a not unimportant 
service, by the demonstration of the impossibihty of making any 
dogmatical affirmation concerning an object of experience beyond 
the boundaries of experience. She has thus fortified reason against 
ail affirmations of the contrary. Now, this can be accomplished 
in only two ways Either our proposition must be proved apo- 
deictickliy, or, if this is unsuccessful, the sources of this inability 
must be sought for, and if these are discovered to exist in the 
natural and necessary limitation of our reason, our opponents 
must submit to the same law of renunaation, and refram from 
advancmg claims to dogmatic assertion 

But the nght, say rather the necessity to admit a future life, 
upon pnnaples of the practical conjoined with the speculative use 
of reason, has lost nothing by this renunciation, for the merely 
speculative proof has never had any influence upon the common 
reason of men It stands upon the pomt of a hair, so that even the 
schools have been able to preserve it from falling oiily by incessantly 
discussing it and spinning it like a top, and even in their eyes it 
has never been able to present any safe foundation for the erection 
of a theory The proofs which have been current among men, 
preserve their value undimmished ; nay, rather gam m clearness 
and unsophisticated power, by the rejection of the dogmatical 

must precede — ^but the two propositions are identical The proposition, *I 
think,* expresses an imdetemnned CTapincal mtmtion, that is, perception ^ 
(provmg consecg^uently that sensation, which must belong to sensibihty, lies 
at the foundation of this proposition), but it precedes experience, whose 
province it is to determine an object of perception by means of the categories 
m relation to time, and existence m this proposition is not a category, as it 
does not apply to an undetermined given object, but only to one of which 
we have a conception, and about which we wish to know whether it does or 
does not exist, out of, and apart from this conception. An undetermined 
perception signifies here merely something real that has been given, cmly, 
however, to thought in general — ^but not as a phenomenon, nor as a thing in 
itself (noumenon), but only as somethmg that really exists, and is designated 
as such m the proposition, * I think.* For it must be remarked that, when I 
call the proposition, think,’ an empirical proposition, I do not thereby 
mean that the JSgo m the proposition is an empirical representation, on the 
contrary, it is purely mtellectual, because it belongs to thought in general 
But without some emprricai representation, which presents to the mmd 
material for thought, the mental act, ‘I think/ would not take place, and the 
empirical is only the condition of the apphcation or employment of the pure 
mtellectual faculty 


^ See page 222 — Tr 
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assumptions of speculative reason For reason is thus confined 
within her own pecuhar provmce — ^the arrangement of ends or 
aims^ which is at the same time the arrangement of nature, and, 
as a practical faculty, without hmitmg itself to the latter, it is 
justified m extendmg the former, and with it our own existence, 
beyond the boundaries of experience and life If we turn our 
attention to the analogy of the nature of livmg bemgs in this 
world, m the consideration of which reason is obliged to accept as 
a principle, that no organ, no faculty, no appetite is useless, and 
that nothmg is superfluous, nothmg disproportionate to its use, 
nothmg unsmted to its end, but that, on the contrary, everything 
is perfectly conformed to its destmation m hfe — ^we shall find that 
man, who alone is the final end and aim of this order, is still the 
orJy animal that seems to be excepted from it For his natural 
gifts, not merely as regards the talents and motives that may 
mcite him to employ them — ^but especially the moral law m him, 
stretch so far beyond all mere earthly utihty and advantage, that 
he feels himself boimd to pnze the mere consciousness of probity, 
apart from all advantageous consequences — even the shadowy 
gift of posthumous fame — ^above everythmg, and he is conscious 
of an mward call to constitute himself, by his conduct m this 
world — ^without regard to mere sublunary interests — ^the atizen 
of a better This mighty, irresistible proof — ^accompanied by an 
ever-increasmg knowledge of the conformabihty to a purpose m 
everythmg we see around us, by the conviction of the boundless 
immensity of creation, by the consciousness of a certain illimitable- 
ness in the possible extension of our knowledge, and by a desire 
commensurate therewith — remains to humanity, even after the 
theoretical cogmtion of ourselves has failed to establish the necessity 
of an existence after death 

Conclusion of ihe SoltUton of the Psychological Paralogism 

The dialectical illusion m rational psychology anses from our 
confounding an idea of reason (of a pure intelligence) with the 
conception — every respect undetenmned — of a thinkmg bemg 
in general. I cogitate myself m behalf of a possible expenence, 
at the same time making abstraction of all actual expenence, 
and i^er therefrom that I can be conscious of myself apart from 
eiqperien^ and its empirical conditions. I consequently confound 
the possible absiractian of my empirically detenmned existence 
with the supp<^ed consciousness of a possible sefiaraie existence of 
my t h in k i ng self; and I believe that I cognize what is substantial 
m myself as a transcendental subject, when I have nothmg more 
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m thought than the unity of consciousuess, which hes at the basis 
of all determination of cogmtion 

The task of explaining the commumty of the soul with the body 
does not properly belong to the psychology of which we are here 
speakmg, because it proposes to prove the personahty of the soul 
apart from this commumon (after death); and is therefore transcen- 
dent m the proper sense of the word, although occupying itself 
with an object of experience — only in so far, however; as it ceases 
» to be an object of experience But a sufiiaent answer may be 
found to the question m our system The difficulty which hes m 
the execution of this task consists; as is well known; m the pre- 
supposed heterogeneity of the object of the internal sense (the soul) 
and the objects of the external senses ; masmuch as the formal 
condition of the intuition of the one is time; and of that of the other 
space also But if we consider that both kinds of objects do not 
chfier mtemally; but only m so far as the one appears externally 
to the other — consequently; that what hes at the basis of pheno- 
mena; as a thing in itself; may not be heterogeneous; this difiSculty 
disappears There then remains no other difficulty than is to 
be found m the question — ^how a commumty of substances is 
possible; a question which lies out of the region of psychology; 
and which the reader; after what m our Analytic has been said of 
primitive forces and faculties, will easily judge to be also beyond 
the region of human cognition 

General Remark 

On the Transition from Rational Psychology to Cosmology 

The proposition, H think,' or, *1 exist thinking,' is an empincal 
proposition. But such a proposition must be based on empirical 
mtuition, and the object cogitated as a phenomenon; and thus 
our theory appears to mamtam that the soul, even m thought, is 
merely a phenomenon, and m this way our consciousness itself, 
m fact, abuts upon nothmg 

Thought; per se, is merely the purely spontaneous logical function 
which operates to connect the imimfold of a possible mtmtion, and 
it does not represent the subject of consaousness as a phenomenon 
— ^for this reason alone; that it pays no attention to the question 
whether the mode of mtuitmg it is sensuous or mtellectual. I 
therefore do not represent myself in thought either as I am, or 
as I appear to myself, I merely cogitate myself as an object m 
general, of the mode of mtuitmg whi^ I make abstraction. When 
I represent myself as the subject of thought, or as the ground of 
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thought, these modes of representation are not related to the 
categones of substance or of cause, for these are functions of 
thought apphcabie only to our sensuous mtmtion. The apphcation 
of these cat^nes to the Ego would, however, be necessary, if I 
wished to make myself an object of knowledge But I wish to 
be consaous of myself only as thinking, m what mode my Self is 
given in intuition, I do not consider, and it may be that I, who 
think, am a phenomenon — although not m so far as I am a thmkmg 
being; but m the consaousness of myself m mere thought I am a 
being, though this consaousness does not present to me any 
property of this bemg as material for thought 

But the proposition, T thmk,’ m so far as it dec^res, ‘J emst 
thinkmg,’ is not the mere representation of a logical function. 
It determines the subject (which is m this case an object also) m 
relation to emstence, and it cannot be given without the aid of 
the mtemal sense, whose mtmtion presents to us an object, not as 
a thing m itself, but always as a phenomenon In this proposition 
there is therefore something more to be found than the mere 
spontaneity c£ thought, there is also the receptivity of intuition, 
that IS, my thought of myself apphed to the empirical intuition 
of myself. Now, m this mtmtion the thinking self must seek the 
conditions of the employment of its logical functions as categones 
of substance, cause, and so forth, not merely for the purpose of 
distmgmshing itself as an object m itself by means of the repre- 
sentation I, but also for the purpose of determining the mode of 
Its existence, that is, of cognwmg itself as noumenon. But this is 
impossible, for the mtemal empincal mtmtion is sensuous, and 
presents us with nothmg but phenomenal data, which do not 
assist the object of pure consciousness in its attempt to cc^oize 
itshtf as a se;^rate eiostence, but are useful only as contnbuticais 
to experience. 

Buit> let It be granted that we could discover, not in expenaiee, 
but m certain femly-estabhshed a prton laws of the Use of pure 
reason — laws relatmg to our existence, authority to axosider our- 
s^ves as legislating a fmtm in lelation to our own existence end as 
delsfflTOioiBig this existence; we should, on this supposition, find 
cKwadvea possessed of a spontaneity, by which our actual existence 
wraold be determinable, without tiae aid of the conditions of 
empirie^ UttuitiQsi. We should al$o> become aware, that m the 
conscnmsnees of om existence there was an a prton content, which 
would serve to determine our own emstenoe— an existence only 
sensuously det%mflMible’’‘i>eelativelyv however, to a eertaaa, iht^^ 
faculty m r^atien to wa ims^gibls wodd. 
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But this would not give the least help to the attempts of rational 
psychology For this wonderful faculty, which the consciousness 
of the moral law in me reveals, would present me with a principle 
of the determination of my own existence which is purely 
intellectual — ^but by what predicates^ By none other than those 
which are given m sensuous mtuition. Thus I should find myself 
in the same position in rational psychology which I formerly 
occupied, that is to say, I should find myseK still in need of sensuous 
intuitions, m order to give significance to my conceptions of sub- 
stance and cause, by means of which alone I can possess a knowledge 
of myself, but these mtuitions can never raise me above the sphere 
of experience, I should be justified, however, m applying these 
conceptions, in regard to their practical use, which is always 
directed to objects of experience — conformity with their ana- 
logical significance when employed theoretically — to freedom and 
Its subject^ At the same time, I should understand by them 
merely the logical functions of subject and predicate, of prmciple 
and consequence, m conformity with 'which all actions are so 
determmed, that they are capable of bemg explained along with 
the laws of nature, conformably to the categones of substance 
and cause, although they ongmate from a very different princii>le. 
We have made these observations for the purpose of guarding 
against nnsunderstanding, to which the doctrine of our mtuition 
of self as a phenomenon is exposed. We shall have occasion to 
perceive their utihty m the sequel 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK n 

Chap II — The Anttnomy of Pure Reason 

Ws: showed in the introduction to this part of our work, that 
all transcendental illusion of pure reason arose from dialectical 
arguments, the schema of whicii logic gives us m its three formed 
species of syllogisms — ^]ust as the categones find their logical 
schema in the four functions of all judgments. The first kind of 
these sophistical arguments related to the unconditioned umty 
of the subjective conditions of all representations m general (of the 
subject or soul), m correspondence with the categorical syllogisms^ 
the major of which, as the pnnciple, enounces the^ relation of a 
predicate to a subject. The second kind of dialectical argument 
will therefore be concerned, following the analogy with hypothettcoL 

> The EgQ."*-Tn 
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syllogisms, with the unconditioned umty of the objective conditions 
m the phenomenon, and, in this way, the theme of the third 
kmd to be treated of m the followmg chapter, will be the un- 
conditioned umty of the objective conditions of the possibility of 
objects m general 

But It IS worthy of remark, that the transcendental paralogism 
produced m the nund only a one-sided illusion, m regard to the 
idea of the subject of our thought, and the conceptions of reason 
gave no ground to mamtam the contrary proposition The 
advantage is completely on the side of Pneumatism, although this 
theory itself passes mto naught, m the cruable of pure reason 

Very different is the case when we apply reason to the objective 
synthesis of phenomena. Here, certainly, reason estabhshes, with 
much plausibility, its prmciple of unconditioned umty, but it 
very soon falls into sudh contradictions, that it is compelled, m 
relation to cosmology, to renounce its pretensions. 

For here a new phenomenon of human reason meets us — 
perfectly natural antithetic, which does not require to be sought 
for by subtle sophistry, but mto which reason of itself unavoidably 
falls. It IS thereby preserved, to be sure, from the slumber of a 
fanaed conviction — ^which a merely one-sided illusion produces, 
but It IS at the same time compelled, either, on the one hand, to 
abandon itself to ^ despairing sceptiasm, or, on the other, to assume 
a dogmatical confidence and obstinate persistence m certain 
assertions, without granting a fair hearmg to the other side of the 
question Either is the death of a sound philosophy, although 
the former might perhaps deserve the title of the Euthanasia of 
pure reason 

Before entering this region of discord and confusion, which the 
conflict of the laws of pure reason (antmomy) produces, we shall 
present the reader with some considerations, m explanation and 
justification of the method we mtend to follow m our treatment 
of this subject I term all transcendental ideas, m so far as they 
relate to the absolute totahty m the synthesis of phenomena, 
cosmical conceptions ^ partly on account of this unconditioned 
totahty, on which the conception of the world-whole is based — ^a 
conception which is itself an idea — ^partly because they relate 
solely to the synthesis of phenomena — the empirical sjmthesis; 
while, on i^e other hand, the absolute totality in the synthesis of 
the conditions of all possible thmgs gives nse to an ideal of pure 
teason, which is quite distmct from the cosmical conception, 
although it stands in relation with it. Hence, as the paralo^ms 
of pure reason laid the foundation for a dialectical psychology. 
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the antinomy of pure reason will present us with the transcendental 
pnnaples of a pretended pure (rational) cosmology — ^not, however, 
to declare it valid and to appropriate it, but — ^as the very term of a 
conflict of reason sufficiently mdicates, to present it as an idea 
which cannot be reconciled with phenomena and experience. 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section First 
System of Cosmological Ideas 

That we may be able to enumerate with systematic precision 
these ideas accordmg to a principle, we must remark, in the first 
place, that it is from the understandmg alone that pure and 
transcendental conceptions take their ongm, that the reason does 
not properly give birth to any conception, but only frees the 
conception of the understandmg from the unavoidable hmitation 
of a possible expenence, and thus endeavours to raise it above the 
empirical, though it must still be m connection with it. This 
happens from the fact, that for a given conditioned, reason demands 
absolute totality on the side of the conditions (to which the under- 
standmg submits all phenomena), and thus makes of the category 
a transcendental idea This it does that it may be able to give 
absolute completeness to the empirical synthesis, by continuing it 
to the unconitioned (which is not to be found in experience, but 
only m the idea) Reason requires this accordmg to tiie prmdple: 
If ihe conditioned is given, the whole of the conditions, and consequently 
^ absolutely unconditioned, is also given, whereby alone the former 
was possible First, then, the transcendental ideas are properly 
nothing but categories elevated to the unconditioned; and they 
may be arranged m a table according to the titles of the latter. 
But, secondly, all the categones are not available for this purpose, 
but only those in which the synthesis constitutes a senes — of 
conditions subordmated to, not co-ordinated with, each other. 
Absolute totality is required of reason only m so far as concerns 
the ascendmg series of the conditions of a conditioned; not, 
consequently, when the question relates to the descending senes of 
consequences, or to the aggregate of the co-ordmated conditions 
of these consequences. For, m relation to a given conditioned, 
conditions are presupposed and considered to be given along 
with It On the other hand, as the consequences do not render 
possible their conditions, but rather presuppose them — ^in the 
consideration of the procession of consequences (or m the descent 
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from the given condition to the conditioned), we may be quite 
unconcerned whether the senes ceases or not, and their totahty 
IS not a necessary demand of reason. 

Thus we cogitate — ^and necessarily — a given time completely 
elapsed up to a given moment, although that time is not deter- 
minable by us But as regards time future, which is not the 
condition of amving at the present, m order to conceive it, it is 
quite indifferent whether we consider future time as ceasing at 
some point, or as prolongmg itself to mdSmty Take, for example, 
the senes n, o, m which n is given as conditioned m relation to 
m, but at the same time as the condition of and let the senes 
proceed upwards from the conditioned n to m (2, x, etc), and 
also downwards from the condition n to the conditioned o (j>y 
f, etc ) — must presuppose the former senes, to be able to consider 
n as given, and n is accordmg to reason (the totahty of conditions) 
possible only by means of that senes. But its possibihty does not 
rest on the foUowmg senes Oy py qy r, which for this reason cannot 
be regarded as given, but only as capable of being given {ddbths) 
I shall term the sjmthesis of the senes on the side of the conditions 
— ^from that nearest to the given phenomenon up to the more 
remote — regressive} that which proceeds on the side of the 
conditioned, from the immediate consequence to the more remote, 
I shall call the progressive synthesis The former proceeds in 
antecedeniuiy the latter in conseqmntia The cosmological ideas 
are therefore occupied with the totality of the regressive synthesis, 
and proceed in antecedmtiay not in consequentia When the latter 
takes place, it is an arbitrary and not a necessary problem of pure 
reason; for we require, for the complete understandmg of what is 
given m a phenomenon, not the consequences which succeed, but 
the grounds or pnnaples which precede 
In order to construct the table of ideas m correspondence with 
the table of categones, we take fimt the two pnimtive quanta of 
all our mtuitions, time and space Time is m itself a senes (and 
the formal condition of all senes), and hence, m relation to a 
given present, we must distinguish a prion m it the antecedeniia 
as conditions (time past) from the consequentia (tune future). 
Consequently, the transcendental idea of the absolute totality of 
the aeries of the conditions of a given conditioned, relates merely 
to all past time. Accordmg to the idea of reason, the whole 
past time, as tibie condition of the given moment, is necessarily 
c^tated as given. But as r^^ards space, there exists m it no 
distinction between progressus and regressus} for it is an aggregate 
and not a senes — ^its j^rts existing t(^ether at the same tune. 
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I can consider a given point of time in relation to past time only 
as conditioned, because this given moment comes mto existence 
only through the past time — or rather through the passing of the 
precedmg time But as the parts of space are not subordmated, 
but co-ordmated to each other, one part cannot be the condition 
of the possibility of the other, and space is not m itself, hke time, 
a senes But the s3mthesis of the manifold parts of space — (the 
syntheses whereby we apprehend space) — is nevertheless successive; 
It takes place, therefore, m time, and contains a senes* And as m 
this senes of aggregated spaces (for example, the feet m a rood), 
begmnmg with a given portion of space, those which contmue to 
be annexed form the condition of the limits of the former — ^the 
measurement of a space must also be regarded as a synthesis of 
the senes of the conditions of a given conditioned. It differs, 
however, m this respect from that of time, that the side of the 
conditioned is not in itself distmguishable from the side of the 
condition; and, consequently, regressvs and progressus m space 
seem to be identical But, masmuch as one part of space is not 
given, but only hmited, by and through another, we must also 
consider every limited space as conditioned, m so far as it pre- 
supposes some other space as the condition of its limitation, and 
so on As regards limitation, therefore, our procedure in space 
IS also a regressusy and the transcendental idea of the absolute 
totahty of the S3mthesis m a senes of conditions applies to space 
also; and I am entitled to demand the absolute totality of the 
phenomenal synthesis m space as well as m time Whether my 
demand can be satisfied, is a question to be answered m the sequel. 

Secondly, the real m space — ^that is, matter, is conditioned. Its 
internal conditions are its parts, and the parts of parts its remote 
conditions, so that m this case we find a regressive synthesis, the 
absolute totahty of which is a demand of reason. But this cannot 
be obtained otherwise than by a complete division of parts, whereby 
the real m matter becomes either nothmg or that which is not 
matter, that is to say, the simple^ Consequently we find here 
also a senes of conditions and a progress to the unconditioned. 

Thirdly y as regards the categories of a real relation between 
phenomena, the category of s^stance and its accidents is not 
suitable for the formation of a transcendental idea, that is to say, 
reason has no ground, m regard to it, to proceed regressively 
with conditions For accidents (m so far as they inhere m a 
substance) are co-ordinated with each other, and do not constitute 
a series. And, in relation to substance, they are not properly 

^ I>as Einfache 
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subordinated to it, but are the mode of existence of the substance 
Itself The conception of the substantial might nevertheless seem 
to be an idea of the transcendental reason But, as this signifies 
nothing more than the conception of an object in general, which 
subsists in so far as we cogitate m it merely a transcendental 
subject without any predicates; and as the question here is of an 
unconditioned m the senes of phenomena — ^it is clear that the 
substantial can form no member thereof The same holds good 
of substances m commumty, which are mere aggregates, and do 
not form a senes For they are not subordinated to each other 
as conditions of the possibihty of each other, which, however, 
may be affirmed of spaces, the limits of which are never determmed 
m themselves, but ^ways by some other space It is, therefore, 
only m the category of cattsedtiy that we can find a senes of causes 
to a given efFect, and m which we ascend from the latter, as the 
conditioned, to the former as the conditions, and thus answer the 
question of reason 

Fourthly, the conceptions of the possible, the actual, and the 
necessary do not conduct us to any senes — exceptmg only m so 
far as the contmgent m existence must always be regarded as con- 
ditioned, and as mdicating, according to a law of the understandmg, 
a condition, under which it is necessary to rise to a higher, till m the 
totality of the senes, reason amves at unconditioned necessity 
There are, accordmgly, only four cosmological ideas, corre- 
spondmg with the four titles of the categones For we can select 
only such as necessarily furmsh us with a senes m the synthesis 
of the manifold, 

I 

The absolute Completeness 
of the 

Composition 

oj the given totality of all phenomena 


The absolute Completeness 
of the 
Division 
of a given totality 
tn a phenomenon 


3 

The absolute Completeness 
of the 

Origination 
of a phenomenon 


4 

The absolute Completeness 
of Ike Dependence of the Existence 
of what is changeable tn a phenomenon 
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We must here remark, m the first place, that the idea of absolute 
totahty relates to nothing but the exposition of phenomena, jaxid 
therefore not to the pure conception of a totahty of things 
Phenomena are here, therefore, regarded as given, and reason 
requires the absolute completeness of the conditions of their 
possibihty, m so far as these conditions constitute a senes — 
consequently an absolutely (that is, in every respect) complete 
synthesis, whereby a phenomenon can be explained accordmg to 
the laws of the understanding 

Secondly, it is properly the unconditioned alone, that reason 
seeks m this senally and regressively conducted synthesis of 
conditions. It wishes, to speak m another way, to attain to 
completeness m the senes of premisses, so as to render it unnecessary 
to presuppose others This uncondtitoned is always contained m 
the absolute totahty of the sertes, when we endeavour to form a 
representation of it in thought But this absolutely complete 
synthesis is itself but an idea, for it is impossible, at least before- 
hand, to know whether any such synthesis is possible m the case 
of phenomena When we represent all existence m thought by 
means of pure conceptions of the xmderstandmg, without any 
conditions of sensuous intuition, we may say with justice that for 
a given conditioned the whole senes of conditions subordinated 
to each other is also given, for the former is only given through the 
latter But we find m the case of phenomena a particular himtation 
of the mode m which conditions are given, that is, through the 
successive synthesis of the manifold of mtuition, which must be 
complete m the regress Now whether this completeness is 
sensuously possible, is a problem But the idea of it lies m the 
reason — ^be it possible or impossible to coimect with the idea 
adequate empincal conceptions Therefore, as m the absolute 
totality of the regressive synthesis of the manifold in a phenomenon 
(following the gmdance of the categories, which represent it as a 
series of conditions to a given conditioned) the unconditioned is 
necessarily contained — ^it bemg still left xmascertamed whether and 
how this totahty exists, reason sets out from the idea of totahty, 
although Its proper and final aim is the uncondtitoned — of the 
whole senes, or of a part thereof. 

This unconditioned may be cogitated — either as existing only 
in the entire senes, all the members of which therefore would be 
without exception conditioned and only the totality absolutely 
unconditioned — ^and in this case the regressus is called incite j 
or the absolutely unconditioned is only a part of the series, to 
which the other members are subordmated, but which is not itself 
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submitted to any other condition ^ In the former case the senes 
IS a parte prton unhmited (without beginnmg), that is, infimte, 
and nevertheless completely given But the regress in it is never 
completed, and can only be called potentially infinite. In the 
second case there exists a first m the senes. This first is called, 
m relation to past time, the beginning of the worlds m relation to 
space, the hrmt of the world; in relation to the parts of a given limited 
whole, the simple; m relation to causes, absolute spontarmiy 
(liberty), and in relation to the existence of changeable things, 
absolute physical necessity 

We possess two expressions, world and nature^ which are generally 
mterchanged. The first denotes the mathematical total of aU 
phenomena and the totahty of their S3mthesis — ^m its progress by 
means of composition, as well as by division. And the world is 
termed nature,^ when it is regarded as a d3mamical whole— when 
our attention is not directed to the aggregation m space and time," 
for the purpose of cogitatmg it as a quantity, but to the umty m 
the existence of phenomena. In this case the condition of that 
which happens is called a cause; the unconditioned causality of 
the cause m a phenomenon is termed hberty, the conditioned 
cause IS called m a more hmited sense a natural cause. The 
conditioned m existence is termed contmgent, and the uncondi- 
tioned necessary The unconditioned necessity of phenomena 
may be called natural necessity 

The ideas which we are at present engaged in discussmg I have 
called cosmological ideas, partly because by the term world is 
understood the entire content of all phenomena, and our ideas 
are directed solely to the unconditioned among phenomena; 
partly also, because worlds m the transcendental sense, signifies 
the absolute totality of the content of existmg thmgs, and we 
are directing our attention only to the completeness of the 
synthesis — although, properly, oidy m regression. In regard to 

* The absolute totality of the senes of conditions to a given conditioned 
is alwa3?s unconditioned because beyond it there exist no other conditions, 
on whi^ it nug^ht depend But the absolute totality of such a senes is only 
an idea, or rather a problematical conception, the possibility of which must 
he investigated — ^particularly in relation to the mode m which the uncondi-* 
tioned, as the transcendent^ idea which is the real subject of inquiry, may 
be Cimtamed therem 

^Nature, understood adjectufS (formaltter), signifies the complex of the 
determinations of a thing, connected accordmg to an intern^ principle 
of causality. On the other hand, we understand by nature, substantive 
fptaUruMer), the sum total of phenomena, m so far as they* by virtue of an 
mtemal principle of causahty, are connected with each other throughout. 
In the former sense we speak of the nature of liquid mattet, of fire, etc., and 
employ the word only aaiectivi; while, if speaking of the objects of nature, 
we have in our minds the idea of a subsistmg whole 
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the fact that these ideas are all transcendent, and, although they 
do not transcend phenomena as regards their mode, but are con- 
cerned solely with the world of sense (and not with noumena), 
nevertheless carry their synthesis to a degree far above all possible 
experience — ^it still seems to me that we can, with perfect propnety, 
designate them cosmtcal conceptions. As regards the distinction 
between the mathematically and the d5niamically unconditioned 
which is the aim of the regression of the synthesis, I should call 
the two former, m a more hmited signification, cosmical concep- 
tions, the remaimng two transcendent physical conceptions. THs 
distmction does not at present seem to be of particular importance, 
but we shall afterwards find it to be of some value 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Second 
Antithetic of Pure Reason 

Thetic is the term apphed to every collection of dogmatical 
propositions By antithetic I do not understand dogmatical 
assertions of the opposite, but the self-contradiction of seemingly 
dogmatical cogmtions (thesis cum antiihesi)^ m none of which we 
can discover any deaded supenonty Antithetic is not therefore 
occupied with one-sided statements, but is engaged m considering 
the contradictory nature of the general cognitions of reason, and 
Its causes Transcendental antithetic is an mvestigation into the 
antinomy of pure reason, its causes and result- If we employ 
our reason not merely m the apphcation of the pnnaples of the 
understandmg to objects of experience, but venture with it beyond 
these boundaries, there anse certain sophistical propositions or 
theorems These assertions have the followmg peculianties: They 
can find neither confirmation nor confutation m expenence, and 
each is m itself not only self-consistent, but possesses conditions 
of its necessity m the very nature of reason — only that, unluckily, 
there exist just as valid and necessary grounds for maintaining the 
contrary proposition. 

The questions which naturally arise m the consideration of this 
dialectic of pure reason, are therefore, ist In what propositions 
IS pure reason unavoidably subject to an antmomy? 2nd- What 
are the causes of this antmomy? 3rd Whether and m what way 
can reason free itself from this self-contradiction? 

A dialectical proposition or theorem of pure reason must, 
accordmg to what has been said, be distmguishable finmn all 
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sophistical propositions, by the fact that it is not an answer to 
an arbitrary question, which may be raised at the mere pleasure 
of any person, but to one which human reason must necessarily 
encoimter in its progress In the second place, a dialectical 
proposition, with its opposite, does not carry the appearance of a 
merely artificial illusion, which disappears as soon as it is investi- 
gated, but a natural and unavoidable illusion, which, even when 
we are no longer deceived by it, contmues to mock us, and, although 
rendered harmless, can never be completely removed 

Ttus dialectical doctrme will not relate to the umty of under- 
standing m empincal conceptions, but to the unity of reason m 
pure ideas The conditions of this doctrme are — ^masmuch as it 
must, as a synthesis accordmg to rules, be conformable to the 
imderstandmg, and at the same time as the absolute unity of the 
synthesis, to the reason — ^that, if it is adequate to the umty of 
reason, it is too great for the understandmg, if accordmg with the 
understanding, it is too small for the reason Hence anses a 
mutual opposition, which cannot be avoided, do what we will. 

These sophistical assertions of dialectic open, as it were, a 
battle-field, where that side obtains the victory which has been 
permitted to make the attack, and he is compelled to yield who 
has been unfortunately obhged to stand on the defensive And 
hence, champions of abihty, whether on the nght or on the wrong 
side, are certain to carry away the crown of victory, if they only 
take care to have the right to make the last attack, and are not 
obhged to sustain another onset from their opponent. We can 
easily believe that this arena has been often trampled by the feet 
of combatants, that many victories have been obtained on both 
sides, but that the last victory, decisive of the affair between the 
contendmg parties, was won by him who fought for the right, 
only if his adversary was forbidden to contmue the tourney. As 
impartial umpires, we must lay aside entirely the consideration 
whether the combatants are fightmg for the nght or for the wrong 
side, for the true or for the false, and allow the combat to be first 
decided. Perhaps, after they have weaned more than injured 
each other, they wiU discover the nothmgness of their cause of 
quarrel, and part good friends. 

Ihis method of watchmg, or rather of ongmatmg, a conflict of 
a^rtio^, not for the purpose of finally deading m favour of 
either side, but to discover whether the object of the struggle is 
not a mere illusion, which each staves in vam to reach, but which 
would be no gain even when reached — ^this procedure, I say, may 
be termed the method It is thoroughly distmct from 
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scepticism — ^the principle of a technical and scientific ignorance, 
which undermines the foundations of all knowledge, in order, if 
possible, to destroy our belief and confidence therein. For the 
sceptical method aims at certainty, by endeavouring to discover 
in a conflict of this kind, conducted honestly and intelligently on 
both sides, the point of misimderstanding ; just as wise legislators 
derive, from the embarrassment of judges in lawsuits, information 
in regard to the defective and ill-defined parts of their statutes. 
The antinomy which reveals itself in the application of laws, is 
for our limited wisdom the best criterion of legislation. For the 
attention of reason, which in abstract speculation does not easily 
become conscious of its errors, is thus roused to the momenta in 
the determination of its principles. 

But this sceptical method is essentially peculiar to transcendental 
philosophy, and can perhaps be dispensed with in every other 
field of investigation. In mathematics its use would be absurd; 
because in it no false assertions can long remain hidden, inasmuch 
as its demonstrations must always proceed under the guidance of 
pure intuition, and by means of an always evident synthesis. 
In experimental philosophy doubt and delay may be very useful; 
but no misunderstanding is possible, which cannot be easily 
removed; and in experience means of solving the difficulty and 
putting an end to the dissension must at last be found, whether 
sooner or later. Moral philosophy can always exhibit its principles, 
with their practical consequences, in concreto — at least in possible 
experiences, and thus escape the mistakes and ambiguities of 
abstraction. But transcendental propositions, which lay claim 
to insight beyond the region of possible experience, cannot, on 
the one hand, exhibit their abstract synthesis in any a priori 
intuition, nor, on the other, expose a lurking error by the help of 
experience. Transcendental reason, therefore, presents us with 
no other criterion, than that of an attempt to reconcile such asser- 
tions, and for this purpose to permit a free and unrestrained 
conflict between them. And this we now proceed to arrange.^ 

^ Tlie antinomies stand in the order of the four transcendental ideas above 
detailed. 
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THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 


FIRST CONFLICT OF THE 

Thesis 

The world has a beginning 
m time, and is also limited m 
regard to space. 

Proof 

Granted, that the world has 
no beginmng m time, up to 
every given moment of time, 
an etermty must have elapsed, 
and therewith passed away an 
infinite series of successive condi- 
tions or states of things m the 
world- Now the infinity of a 
senes consists in the fact, that 
it never can be completed by 
means of a successive synthesis 
It follows that an infimte senes 
already elapsed is impossible, 
and that consequently a begin- 
ning of the world is a necessary 
condition of its existence And 
this was the first thing to be 
proved. 

As regards the second, let us 
take the opposite for granted 
In this case, the world must 
be an infimte given total of 
coexistent thmgs. Now we can- 
not cogitate the dimensions of a 
quantity, which is not given 
within certain limits of an 
mtuition,^ in any other way 

^ IVe may consider an undeter- 
mined quantity as a whole, when it 
IS enclosed within limits, although 
we cannot construct or ascertain its 
totahty hy measurement, that is, by 
the successive synthesis of its parts 
For its limits of themselves determine 
Its completeness as a whole 
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AnMhests 

The world has no beginning, 
and no limits in space, but is, 
in relation both to time and 
space, infimte 

Proof 

For let it be granted, that 
It has a begmnmg A begm- 
mng IS an existence which is 
preceded by a time in which 
the thmg does not exist. On 
the above supposition, it follows 
that there must have been a 
time in which the world did 
not exist, that is, a void time. 
But in a void time the ongina- 
tion of a thmg is impossible; 
because no part of any such 
time contams a distinctive con- 
dition of being, in preference to 
that of non-bemg (whether the 
supposed thmg originate of itself, 
or by means of some other 
cause). Consequently, many 
senes of thmgs may have a 
beginning m the world, but 
the world itself cannot have a 
begmnmg, and is, therefore, m 
relation to past time, mfinite. 

As regards the second state- 
ment, let us first take the 
opposite for granted — ^that the 
world IS finite and limited m 
space; it follows that it must 
exist in a void space, which is 
not limited We should there- 
fore meet not only with a relation 
of things %n space^ but also a 
relation of thmgs to space^ Now, 
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Thesis 

than by means of the syrxthesis ^ 
of Its parts, and the total of 
such a quantity only by means 
of a completed synthesis, or 
the repeated addition of umty 
to Itself Accordmgly, to 
cogitate the world, which fills 
all spaces, as a whole, the suc- 
cessive synthesis of the parts 
of an infimte world must be 
looked upon as completed, that 
IS to say, an infimte time must 
be regarded as havmg elapsed 
in the enumeration of all co- 
existmg things , which is im- 
possible For this reason an 
infimte aggregate of actual thmgs 
cannot be considered as a given 
whole, consequently, not as a 
contemporaneously given whole 
The world is consequently, as 
regards extension in space, n&i 
mfimUy but enclosed in limits 
And this was the second thing 
to be proved 

^ What IS meant by successive 
synthesis must be tolerably plain If 
I am required to fonn some notion 
of a piece of land, I may assume 
an arbitrary standard-^a mile, or an 
acre--T-and by the successive addition 
of mile to mile or acre to acre till the 
proper number as reached, construct 
for myself a notion of the sisae of the 
land ^Tr- 


Aniitkests 

as the world is an absolute 
whole, out of and beyond which 
no object of intuition, and 
consequently no correlate to 
which can be discovered, this 
relation of the world to a void 
space IS merely a relation to no 
object But such a relation, 
and consequently the limitation 
of the world by void space, is 
nothmg Consequently, the 
world, as regards space, is not 
hmited, that is, it is infinite m 
regard to extension.^ 

^ Space IS merely the form of 
external mtmtion (formal mtuition), 
and not a real object which can be 
externally perceived Space, prior 
to all things which determine it (fill or 
limit it), or, rather, wmch present an 
empirical intuition conformable to it, 
IS, under the title of absolute sparse, 
nothing but the mere possibility of 
external phenomena, m so far as they 
either exist m themselves, or can 
annex themselves to given intuitifons* 
Empmeal mtmtxon is therefore not a 
composition of phenomena and space 
^f perception and empty rntmtloa). 
The one is not the correlate of the 
other m a sjmthesis, but they are 
vitally connected in the same empirical 
mtmtion, as matter and form If we 
wish to set one of these two apart 
from the other — space from pheno- 
mena— there arise all sorts of empty 
determinations of external mtmtion, 
which are very far from bemg possible 
perceptions For example, motion or 
rest of the world m an mfiinte empty 
space, or a determination of the 
mutual relation of both, cannot pos- 
sibly be perceived, and 1$ therefore 
merely the predicate of a notional 
entity^ 


Observatioj^s on the First Antinomy 

On ike Thesis On the Antithesis 

In temging forwajrd these con- The proodE in favour of the 
iwfgumeiits, I have not iiafitetyof thecosmN:alsuceQssiO^ 
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Thesis 

been on the search for sophisms^ 
for the purpose of availing 
myself of special pleadmg, which 
taies advantage of the careless- 
ness of the opposite party, 
appeals to a misunderstood 
statute, and erects its un- 
nghteous claims upon an unfair 
interpretation Both proofs 
ongmate fairly from the nature 
of the case, and the advantage 
presented by the mistakes of 
the dogmatists of both parties 
has been completely set aside 
The thesis might also have 
been unfairly demonstrated, by 
the mtroduction of an erroneous 
conception of the infimty of a 
given quantity. A quantity is 
mfimte, if ‘a greater than itself 
cannot possibly exist The 
quantity is measured by the 
number of ^ven umts — ^which 
are taken as a standard — con- 
tamed m it. Now no number 
can be the greatest, because one ! 
or more umts can always be 
added. It follows that an m- 
finite given quantity, conse- 
quently an infinite world (both 
as regards time and extension) 
IS impossible It is, therefore, 
limited m both respects. In 
this manner I might have con- 
ducted my proof, but the con- 
ception given in it does not 
agree wiSi the true conception 
of an mfimte whole In this 
there is no representation of its 
quantity, it is not said how 
large it is ; consequently its 
conception is not the conception 


Antithesis 

and the cosmical content is 
based upon the consideration, 
that, in the opposite case, a 
void time and a void space 
must constitute the himts of the 
world Now I am not unaware, 
that there are some ways of 
escapmg this conclusion It may, 
for example, be alleged, that a 
hroit to the world, as regards 
both space and time, is qmte 
possible, without at the same 
time holding the existence of 
an absolute time before the 
begmnmg of the world, or an 
absolute space extendmg beyond 
the actual world — ^which is im- 
possible I am quite well satisfied 
with the latter part of this 
opmion of the philosophers of 
the Leibmtzian school Space is 
merely the form of external 
mtuition, but not a real object 
which can itself be externally 
mtuited, it is not a correlate 
of phenomena, it is the form of 
phenomena itself. Space, there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as 
absolutely and m itself some- 
thmg determmative of the exist- 
ence of ‘thmgs, because it is not 
itself an object, but only the 
form of possible objects Con- 
sequently, thmgs, as phenomena, 
determme space, that is to say, 
they render it possible that, of 
all the possible predicates of 
space (size and relation), certam 
may bdong to reahty But we 
cannot af&m the converse, that 
space, as something self-subsist- 
ent, can determme real things 
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of a maximum We cogitate in 
It merely its relation to an 
arbitrarily assumed umt^ m rela- 
tion to which It IS greater than 
any number Now, just as the 
unit which is taken is greater 
or smaller, the mfimte will be 
greater or smaller, but the 
infinity, which consists merely 
m the relation to this given 
unit, must remain always the 
same, although the absolute 
quantity of the whole is not 
thereby cognized 

The true (transcendental) 
conception of infimty is that 
the successive synthesis of 
umty m the measurement of a 
given quantum can never be 
completed ^ Hence it follows, 
without possibihty of mistake, 
that an eternity of actual succes- 
sive states up to a given (the 
present) moment cannot have 
elapsed, and that the world must 
therefore have a beginnmg 
In regard to the second part 
of the thesis, the difficulty as 
to an infinite and yet elapsed 
senes disappears, for the mani- 
fold of a world mfibaite in ex- 
tension is contemporaneously 
given. But, m order to cogitate 
the total of this manifold, as we 
cannot have the aid of hmits 
constxtutmg by themselves this 
total m mtuition, we are obhged 
to give some account of our 

^Tlie quantum in tTns sense con- 
tains a congenes of given units, which 
IS greater than any number — and 
this IS the mathematical conception 
of the infinite. 


Antithesis 

in regard to size or shape, for 
It IS m itself not a real thing 
Space (filled or void) ^ may 
therefore be limited by pheno- 
mena, but phenomena cannot 
be himted by an empty space 
without them. This is true of 
tune also. All this bemg granted. 
It is nevertheless mdisputable, 
that we must assume these two 
nonentities, void space without 
and void time before the world, 
if we assume the existence of 
cosnucal limits, relatively to 
space or time 

For, as regards the subterfuge 
adopted by those who endeavour 
to evade the consequence — ^that, 
if the world is limited as to space 
and time, the mfimte void must 
determme the existence of actual 
thmgs m regard to their dimen- 
sions — ^it arises solely from the 
fact that, instead of a sensuous 
worlds an intelligible world — of 
which nothmg is known — ^is 
cogitated; instead of a real 
beginning (an existence, which 
IS preceded by a period m which 
nothmg exists), an existence 
which presupposes no oUier condi- 
tion than that of time; and, 
mstead of hmits of extension, 
boundanes of the umverse. But 
the question relates to the 

^ It IS evident that what is meant 
here is, that empty space, in so far 
as it IS hnuted by phenomena— space, 
that IS, wvthm the world — does not 
at least contradict transcendental 
principles, and may therefore, as 
regards them, be admitted, although 
its possibihty cannot on that account 
be aftened 
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conception, which in this case mundus phaenomenon^ and its 
cannot proceed from the whole quantity, and in this case we 
to the determined quantity of cannot make abstraction of the 
the parts, but must demonstrate conditions of sensibihty, without 
the possibihty of a whole by doing away with the essential 
means of a successive synthesis reality of this world itself* The 
of the parts But as this syn- world of sense, if it is limited, 
thesis must constitute a senes must necessanly lie m the 
that cannot be completed, it is mfimtevoid If this, and with it 
impossible for us to cogitate space as the a priori condition 
pnor to it, and consequently of the possibility of phenomena, 
not by means of it, a totality is left out of view, the whole 
For the conception of totality world of sense disappears In 
itself is m the present case the our problem is this alone con- 
representation of a Completed sidered as given The mundus 
synthesis of the parts, and this intelligibilis is nothmg but the 
completion, and consequently gener^ conception of a world, 
its conception, is impossible m which abstraction has been 

made of all conditions of intm- 
tion, and m relation to which 
no synthetical proposition — 
either affirmative or negative — ^is 
possible. 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

SECOND CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 

Thesis Antithesis 

Every composite substance No composite thing m the 
m the world consists of simple world consists of simple parts; 
parts, and there exists nothmg and there does not exist in the 
that IS not either itself simple, world any simple substance^ 
or composed of simple parts 

Proof 

Proof Let it be supposed that a 

For, grant that composite composite thmg (as substance) 
substances do ^ not consist of consists of simple parts. In- 
aunple parts; in this case, if asmuch as all external relation, 
ah comlnnation or composition consequently all composition of 
were annihilated m thought, no substances, is possible only in 
composite part, and (as, by the space, the space, occupied by 
supposition, there do not exist} that which is composite, must 
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simple parts) no simple part 
would exist Consequently, no 
substance ; consequently, notJung 
would exist* Either, then, it is 
impossible to annihilate com- 
position m thought, or, after 
such annihilation, liiere must 
remain something that subsists 
without composition, that is, 
somethmg that is simple. But 
m the former case the composite 
could not itself consist of sub- 
stances, because with substances 
composition is merely a contin- 
gent relation, apart from which 
they must still exist as self- 
subsistent beings Now, as this 
case contradicts the supposition, 
the second must contain the 
truth — ^that the substantial com- 
posite m the world consists of 
simple parts 

It follows as an immediate 
inference, that the thmgs in the 
world are all, without exception, 
simple bemgs — that composition 
is merely an external condition 
pertammg to them — ^and that, 
although we never can separate 
and isolate the elementary sub- 
stances from the state of com- 
position, reason must cogitate 
these as the primary subjects 
of all composition, and con- 
sequently, as pnor thereto — ^and 
as simple substances 


Anitthests 

consist of the same number of 
parts as is contamed m the 
composite But space does not 
consist of simple parts, but of 
spaces Therefore, every part 
of the composite must occupy 
a space But the absolutely 
primary parts of what is com- 
posite are simple It follows 
that what is simple occupies a 
space Now, as everythmg real 
that occupies a space, contains 
a mamfold the parts of which 
are external to each other, and 
IS consequently composite — and 
a real composite, not of accidents 
(for these cannot exist external 
to each other apart from sub- 
stance), but of substances — ^it 
follows that the simple must be 
a substantial composite, which 
IS self-contradictory. 

The second proposition of the 
antithesis — that there exists m 
the world nothing that is simple 
— IS here eqiuvaJent to the 
following The existence of the 
absolutely simple cannot be 
demonstrated from any experi- 
ence or perception either external 
or mtemal, and the absolutely 
simple IS a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which cannot 
be demonstrated m any possible 
experience , it is consequently, m 
the exposition of phenomena, 
without application and object 
For, let us take for granted that 
an object may be found m 
experience for this transcenden- 
tal idea, the empirical intmtion 
of such an object must then be 
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recognized to contain absolutely 
no manifold with its parts 
external to each other, and 
connected mto unity. Now, as 
we cannot reason from the non- 
consciousness of such a manifold 
to the impossibihty of its exis- 
tence m the mtmtion of an 
object, and as the proof of this 
impossibility is necessary for 
the estabhshment and proof of 
absolute simphaty, it follows, 
'WHJiti this simphaty cannot be 
^jmfer^ed from any perception 
i'9^1^tever As, therefore, an 


au&uiutcly simple object cannot 
.b©|J|ren m any experience, and 
^e|f|jworld of sense must be 
consiciered as the sum total of 
all possible experiences- nothing 
simple exists m the world 
This second proposition in the 
antithesis has a more extended 
aim than the first The first 
merely banishes the simple from 
the mtuition of the composite; 
while the second drives it entirely 
out of nature Hence we were 
unable to demonstrate it from 
the conception of a given object 
of external mtmtion (of the 
composite), but we were obliged 
to prove it from the relation 
of a given object to a possible 
experience m general. 


Observations on the Second Antinomy 

On the Thesis On the Antithesis 

When I speak of a wholes which Against the assertion of the 

necessarily consists of simple infinite subdivisibihty of matter, 
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partSj I imderstand thereby only 
a substantial whole^ as the true 
composite, that is to say, I under- 
stand that contingent umty of 
the manifold which is given as 
perfectly isolated (at least m 
thought), placed in reaprocal 
connection, and thus constituted 
a umty* Space ought not to be 
called a compositum but a totum^ 
for Its parts are possible m the 
whole, and not the whole by 
means of the parts It might 
perhaps be called a compostium 
tdecdej but not a compostium 
reale But this is of no import- 
ance As space is not a com- 
posite of substances (and not 
even of real acadents), if I 
abstract all composition therem 
— ^nothing, not even a pomt, re- ; 
mams, for a pomt is possible! 
only as the Imut of a space — | 
consequently of a composite | 
Space and time, therefore, do| 
not consist of simple parts. 
That which belongs only to the 
condition or state of a substance, 
even although it possesses a 
quantity (motion or change, for 
example), likewise does not con- 
sist of simple parts That is to 
say, a certain degree of change 
does not ongmate from the addi- 
tion of many simple changes 
Our inference of the simple from 
the composite is valid only of 
self-subsistmg thmgs But the 
acadents of a state are not self- 
subsistent* The proof, then, for 
the necessity of the simple, as 
the component part of all that 


Antithesis 

whose ground of proof is purely 
mathematical, objections have 
been alleged by the Monadists* 
These objections lay themselves 
open, at first sight, to suspiaon, 
from the fact that they do not 
recogmze the clearest mathe- 
matical proofs as propositions 
relatmg to the constitution of 
space, m so far as it is reaUy the 
formal condition of the possi- 
bihty of all matter, but regard 
them merely as mferences from 
abs^ra^ but arfeito^ concep- 
tions, wHich c&imot'mvd' any 
a^^hcScMn^b* Just 

as i£jX.^€f^pf||sible to imagme 
anotj^l^ o:^ mtui^on 

that given m^the'‘'pn3mtrve' 
tmtioh of space; and just as if 
Its a priori determmations did 
not apply to everythmg, the 
existence of which is possible, 
from the fact alone of its fillmg 
space. If we listen to them, we 
shall find ourselves reqmred to 
cogitate, m addition to the 
mathematical pomt, which is 
simple — ^not, however, a part, 
but a mere lumt of space — 
physical pomts, which are mdeed 
likewise simple, but possess the 
peculiar property, as parts of 
space, of filling it merely by 
their aggregation I shall not 
repeat here the common and 
clear refutations of this ab- 
surdity, which are to be found 
everjrwhere m numbers: every 
one knows that it is impossibk 
to undermine the evidence of 
mathematics by mere discursive 
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IS substantial and composite, 
may prove a failure, and the 
whole case of this thesis be lost, 
if we carry the proposition too 
far, and wish to make it valid of 
everything that is composite 
without distinction — ^as indeed 
has really now and then hap- 
pened. Besides, I am here 
speaking only of the simple, in 
so far as it is necessarily given 
in the composite — ^the latter 
being capable of solution mto 
the former as its component 
parts The proper signification 
of the word 7rionas ^s ^Siployed 
by Leibnitz) ought tp relate to 
the simple, given immediately as i 
simple substance (for example, 
m consciousness), and not as an 
element of the composite. As 
an element, the term atomus'^ 
would be more appropriate 
And as I wish to prove the 
existence of simple substances, 
only in relation to, and as the 
elements of, the composite, I 
imght term the antithesis of the 
second Antmomy, transcendental 
Atomistic But as this word has 
long been employed to designate 
a particular theory of corporeal 
phenomena Qnoleculae), and thus 
presupposes a basis of empincal 

lA masculine formed by Kant, 
instead of the common neuter atomon, 
which IS generally translated m the 
scholastic pMosophy by the terms 
tnseparabUfit simpUx 

Kant wished to have a term opposed 
to and so hit upon tm , a 

Xeyo^Aew With I>emacintus 
and with Cicero atomus is feminine. — 
Note by Rosenkranz. 


Antithesis 

conceptions; I shall only remark, 
that, if m this case philosophy 
endeavours to gain an advantage 
over mathematics by sophistical 
artifices, it is because it forgets 
that the discussion relates solely 
to phenomena and their condi- 
tions. It IS not sufiiaent to find 
the conception of the simple for 
the pure conception of the com- 
posite, but we must discover for 
the intuition of the composite 
(matter), the mtuition of the 
simple Now this, according tc 
the laws of sensibiity, and con- 
sequently m the case of objects 
of sense, is utterly impossible. 
In the case of a whole composed 
I of substances, which is cogitated 
I solely by the pure understanding, 
It may be necessary to be in 
possession of the simple before 
composition is possible But 
this does not hold good of the 
Totum substantiate phaenomemn, 
which, as an empincal intuition 
m space, possesses the necessary 
property of containing no simple 
part, for the very reason, that 
no part of space is simple. 
Meanwhile, the Monadists have 
been subtle enough to escape 
from this diflSiculty, by pre- 
supposmg mtuition and the 
dynamic^ relation of substances 
as the condition of the possi- 
bihty of space, instead of re- 
garding space as the condition 
of the possibility of the objects 
of external mtuition, that is, of 
bodies. Now we have a con- 
ception of bodies only as phe- 
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conceptions, I prefer calling it nomena, and, as such, they 
the di^ectK^ principle of necessarily presuppose space as 

ology* the condition of all external 

phenomena The evasion is there- 
fore m vam, as, indeed, we have 
sufEiaently shown m our Aes- 
thetic If bodies were things 
in themselves^ the proof of the 
Monadists would be unexcep- 
tionable 

The second dialectical asser- 
tion possesses the peculiarity of 
havmg opposed to it a dogma- 
tical proposition, which, among 
all such sophistical statements, 

IS the only one that undertakes 
to prove m the case of an object 
of expenenge, that which is 
properly a transcendental idea 
— ^the absolute simphaty of sub- 
stance The proposition is, that 
the object of the mtemal sense, 
the thmkmg Ego, is an absolute 
simple substance. Without at 
present entermg upon this sub- 
ject — ^as it has been considered 
at length m a former chapter — 

I shall merely remark, that, if 
somethmg is cogitated merely 
as an object, without the addi- 
tion of any synthetical deter- 
mmation of its mtuition — as 
happens m the case of the bare 
representation, I — ^it is certain 
that no manifold and no com- 
position can be perceived in 
such a representation. As, ^ 
moreover, the predicates where- 
by I cc^tate this object are 
merely intuitions of the mtemal 
sense, there cannot be discovered 
in them anything to prove the 
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existence of a manifold whose 
parts are external to each other, 
and consequently, nothing to 
prove the existence of real com- 
position* Consciousness, there- 
fore, is so constituted, that, m- 
asmuch as the thmking subject 
IS at the same time its own object, 
it cannot divide itself — although 
It can divide its inhermg deter- 
minations For every object in 
relation to itself is absolute 
umty Nevertheless, if the sub- 
ject IS regarded externally^ as an 
object of mtuition, it must, in 
its character of phenomenon, 
possess the property of com- 
position And It must always 
be regarded m this manner, if 
we wish to know whether there 
IS or IS not contained m it a 
manifold whose parts are exter- 
nal to each other 


ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

THIRD CONFLICT OF TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 


Thesis 

Causality according to the 
laws of nature, is not the only 
causality operatmg to ongmate 
the phenomena of the world 
A causality of freedom is also 
necessary to account fully for 
these phenomena* 

Proof 

Let it be supposed, that there 
is no other kmd of causality 
than that according to the laws 
of nature. Consequently, every- 


Antithesis 

There is no such thmg as 
freedom, but everythmg m the 
world happens solely according 
to the laws of nature 

Proof 

Granted, that there does exist 
heedom in the transcendental 
sense, as a pecuhar kmd of 
causality, operatmg to produce 
events m the world — a faculty, 
that IS to say, of ongmatmg a 
state, and consequently a senes 
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thing that happens presupposes 
a previous condition, which it 
follows with absolute certainty, 
in confornuty with a rule. But 
this previous condition must 
Itself be something that has 
happened (that has arisen in 
time, as it did not exist before), 
for, if It has always been m 
existence, its consequence or 
effect would not thus ongmate 
for the first time, but would 
hkewise have always existed 
The causahty, therefore, of a 
cause, whereby somethmg hap- 
pens, IS Itself a thmg that has 
happened Now this again pre- 
supposes, m conformity with the 
law of nature, a previous condi- 
tion and Its causality, and this 
another anterior to the former, 
and so on If, then, everything 
happens solely m accordance 
with the laws of nature, there 
cannot be any real first beginnmg 
of things, but only a subaltern or 
comparative beginnmg. There 
cannot, therefore, be a com- 
pleteness of senes on the side 
of the causes which ongmate 
the one from the other But 
the law of nature is, that no- 
thing can happen without a 
sufficient a priori determmed 
cause The proposition, there- 
fore — ^if all caus^ty is possible 
only in accordance with the 
laws of nature — ^is, when stated 
m this unlimited and general 
maimer, self-contradictory It 
follows that this cannot be the 
only kind of causality 
J-9” 


Antithesis 

of consequences from that state. 
In this case, not only the series 
ongmated by this spontaneity, 
but the determination of tins 
spontaneity itself to the pro- 
duction of the senes, that is to 
say, the causality itself must 
have an absolute commence- 
ment, such, that nothmg can 
precede to determme this action 
according to unvarymg laws. 
But every beginning of action 
presupposes m the acting cause 
a state of maction; and a dy- 
namically primal beginning of 
action presupposes a state, which 
has no connection — ^as regards 
causality — with the precedmg 
state of the cause — ^wffich does 
not, that IS, m any wise result 
from It Transcendental free- 
dom IS therefore opposed to the 
natural law of cause and effect, 
and such a conjunction of suc- 
cessive states m effective causes 
IS destructive of the possibility 
of unity in expenence, and for 
that reason not to be found m 
expenence — ^is consequently a 
mere fiction of thought 

We have, therefore, nothmg 
but nature to which we must 
look for connection and order 
m cosimcal events Freedom — ^ 
mdependence of the laws of 
nature — ^is certainly a deliver- 
ance from restramt, but it is 
also a relmquishiftg of the gmd 
ance of law and rule For it 
cannot be alleged, that, instead 
of the laws of nature, laws of 
freedom may be mtrodu<^ into 
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From what has been said, it the causaKty of the course of 
follows that a causality must nature* For^ if freedom were 
be admitted, by means of which determined accordmg to laws, it 
something happens, without its would be no longer freedom, but 
cause being determined accord- merely nature. Nature, there- 
mg to necessary laws by some fore, and transcendental freedom 
other cause preceding That is are distinguishable as conformity 
to say, there must exist an to law and lawlessness. The 
absolute spontaneity of cause, former imposes upon under- 
which of Itself ongmates a senes standmg the difficulty of seek- 
of phenomena which proceeds ing the origm of events ever 
accordmg to natural laws — con- higher and higher in the senes 
sequently transcendental free- of causes, masmuch as causality 
dom, without which even m the is always conditioned thereby, 
course of nature the succession while it compensates this labour 
of phenomena on the side of by the guarantee of a unity 
causes is never complete complete and in conformity 

with law. The latter, on the 
contrary, holds out to the un- 
derstandmg the promise of a 
point of rest m the cham of 
causes, by conductmg it to an 
unconditioned causahty, which 
professes to have the power 
of spontaneous origination, but 
whidi, in its own utter blindness, 
deprives it of the guidance of 
rules, by which alone a completely 
connected expenence is possible. 

Observations on the Third Antinoi£v 

On the Thesis On the Antithesis 

The transcendental idea of The assertor of the all- 
freedom is far from constitutmg sufficiency of nature in regard 
the entire content of the psycho- to causahty (transcendental 
logical conception so tenned. Physiocracy), in opposition to 
which is for the most part the doctrme of freedom, would 
empmcal. It melody presents defend his view of the question 
us with the exception of spon- somewhat m the following man- 
taneity of action, as the proper ner. He would say, in answer 
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grotind for imputing freedom to 
the cause of a certain class of 
objects It IS, however, the true 
stumblmg-stone to philosophy, 
which meets with unconquerable 
difficulties m the way of its 
admittmg this land of uncondi- 
tioned causahty That element 
m the question of the freedom 
of the will, which has for so 
long a tune placed speculative 
reason in such perplexity, is 
properly only transcendental, 
and concerns the question, 
whether there must be held to 
exist a faculty of spontaneous 
origination of a senes of succes- 
sive things or states How such 
a faculty is possible, is not a 
necessary mquiry, for m the 
case of natural causahty itself, 
we are obhged to content our- 
selves with the a priori know- 
ledge that such a causahty must 
be presupposed, although we are 
quite mcapable of comprehend- 
ing how the bemg of one thing 
is possible through the bemg of 
another, but must for this 
information look entirely to 
expenence. Now we have 
demonstrated this necessity of 
a free first beginning of a series 
of phenomena, only m so far as 
It is required for the compre- 
hension of an ongm of the 
world, aH foUowmg states being 
regarded as a succession accord- 
ing to laws of nature alone. 
But, as there has thus been 
proved the existence of a faculty 
which can of itself originate a 


to the sophistical arguments of 
the opposite party: If you do 
not accept a mcUheinaiical first, 
in relation to time, you have no 
need to seek a dynamical first, tn 
regard to causally Who com- 
pelled you to imagme an abso- 
lutely primal condition of the 
world, and therewith an absolute 
beginning of the gradually 
progressmg successions of pheno- 
mena — and, as some foimdation 
for this fancy of yours, to set 
bounds to unlimited nature? 
Inasmuch as the substances m 
the world have always existed — 
at least the umty of expenence 
renders such a supposition quite 
necessary — ^there is no difficulty 
m behevmg also, that the changes 
m the conditions of these sub- 
stances have always existed ; 
and, consequently, that a first 
beginning, mathematical or 
djmamicSi, is by no means 
reqmred. The possibility of 
such an infinite denvation, 
without any imtial member 
from which all the others 
result, IS certainly quite in- 
comprehensible But if you 
are rash enough to deny the 
emgmatical secrets of nature for 
this reason, you will find your- 
selves obhged to deny also the 
existence of many fundamental 
properties of natural objects 
^su^ as fundamental forces), 
which you can just as httle 
comprehend; and even the possi- 
bihty of so simple a conception 
as that of change must present 
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senes m tune — ^although we are 
unable to explam how it can 
exist — ^we feel ourselves author- 
ized to admit, even m the midst 
of the natural course of events, 
a begmnmg, as regards causahty, 
of di&erent successions of pheno- 
mena, and at the same tune to 
attnbute to all substances a 
faculty of free action But we 
ought m this case not to allow 
ourselves to fall mto a common 
misunderstandmg, and to sup- 
pose that, because a successive 
series m the world can only have 
a comparatively first begmnmg 
— another state or condition of 
things always precedmg — an 
absolutely fiist begmnmg of a 
series m the coiuse of nature is 
impossible For we are not 
speakmg here of an absolutely 
first begmnmg m relation to 
time, but as regards causahty 
alone. When, for example, I, 
completely of my own free will, 
and mdependently of the neces- 
sarily determmative influence of 
natural causes, rise from my 
chair, there commences with 
this event, mdudmg its material 
consequences in infinitum^ an 
absolutely new senes, although, 
in relation to time, this event 
IS merely the contmuation of a 
precedmg series. For this reso- 
lution and act of mine do not 
fonn part of tibe succession of 
efiects in nature, and are not 
mere continuations of it, on 
the contrary, the detemmung 
causes of nature cease to operate 


to you insuperable difficulties 
For if expenence did not teach 
you that it was real, you never 
could conceive a prion the 
possibihty of this ceaseless se- 
quence of bemg and non-bemg 
But if the existence of a 
transcendental faculty of free- 
dom is granted — ^a faculty of 
ongmatmg changes m the world 
— ^this faculty must at least exist 
out of and apart from the 
world; although it is certainly 
a bold assumption, that, over 
and above the complete content 
of all possible mtuitions, there 
still exists an object which 
cannot be presented m any 
possible perception But, to 
attnbute to substances in the 
world Itself such a faculty, is 
quite inadmissible; for, m this 
case, the connection of pheno- 
mena reaprocaUy determmmg 
and determmed accordmg to 
general laws, which is termed 
nature, and along with it the 
cntena of empiric^ truth, which 
enable us to distmguish expen- 
ence from mere visionary dream- 
mg, would almost entirely dis- 
appear. In proximity with such 
a lawless faculty of freedom, a 
system of nature is hardly 
cogitable, for the laws of the 
latter would be contmuaHy sub- 
ject to the intrusive influences 
of the former, and the course of 
phenomena, which would other- 
wise proceed regularly and um- 
formly, would become thereby 
confused and disconnected. 
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m reference to this event, which 
certainly succeeds the acts of 
nature, but does not proceed 
from them For these reasons, 
the action of a free agent must be 
termed, m regard to causality, 
if not m relation to time, an 
absolutely primal beginmng of 
a senes of phenomena 

The justification of this need 
of reason to rest upon a free 
act as the first beginning of 
the senes of natural causes, is 
evident from the fact, that all 
philosophers of antiquity (with 
the exception of the Epicurean 
school) felt themselves obhged, 
when constructmg a theory of 
the motions of the umverse, to 
accept a prune mover^ that is, 
a freely actmg cause, which 
spontaneously and pnor to all 
other causes evolved this senes 
of states They always felt the 
need of going beyond mere 
nature, for the purpose of makmg 
a first beginnmg comprehensible 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

FOURTH CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 

Thesis Antithesis 

There exists either m, or m An absolutely necessary being 
connection with the world — does not exist, either in the 
either as a part of it, or as the world, or out of it — as its cause, 
cause of it — ^an absolutely neces- 
sary being Proof 

Grant that either the world 

Proof itself is necessary, or that there 

The world of sense, as the is contained in it a necessary 
sum total of all phenomena, existence Two cases axe pos- 
contams a series of changes, sible Firsts there must either 
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For, without such a series, the 
mental representation of the 
series of time itself, as the 
condition of the possibility of 
the sensuous world, could not 
be presented to us,^ But every 
change stands under its condi- 
tion, which precedes it in time 
and renders it necessary. Now 
the existence of a given condition 
presupposes a complete senes of 
conditions up to the absolutely 
unconditioned, which alone is 
absolutely necessary It follows 
that something that is absolutely 
necessary must exist, if change 
exists as its consequence But 
this necessary thmg itself belongs 
to the sensuous world For 
suppose it to exist out of and 
apart from it, the senes of 
cosmical changes would receive 
from it a beginnmg, and yet 
this necessary cause would not 
itself belong to the world of 
sense. But this is impossible 
For, as the beginnmg of a senes 
in time is determined only^ by 
that which precedes it in time, 
the supreme condition of the 
beginning of a series of changes 
must exist m the time m which 
this series itself did not exist; 
for a beginnmg supposes a time 
piweding, in which the thing 
that begms to be was not m 
existence. The causahty of the 

1 ObjectitVdy^ time, as the f<OTDLal 
conditioii of the possibility of change, 
precedes all changes; but sitb^^cttvely^ 
and in consciousness, the representa- 
tion of time, like eve^ other, is given 
solely by occasion of perception 


Anitthests 

be in the senes of cosmical 
changes a beginnmg, which is 
unconditionally necessary, and 
therefore uncaused — which is 
at variance with the dynamical 
law of the determmation of all 
phenomena m time; or secondly , 
the senes itself is without begm- 
nmg, and, although contingent 
and conditioned m all its parts, 
is nevertheless absolutely neces- 
sary and unconditioned as a 
whole — which is self-contra- 
dictory. For the existence of an 
aggregate cannot be necessary, 
if no smgle part of it possesses 
necessary existence 

Grant, on the other hand, 
that an absolutely necessary 
cause exists out of and apart 
from the world. This cause, 
as the highest member m the 
senes of the causes of cosmical 
changes, must ongmate or begm^ 
the existence of the latter and 
their series. In this case it 
must also^ begm to act, and 
Its causality would therefore 
belong to time, and consequently 
to the sum total of phenomena, 
that is, to the world It follows 

^Tbe word degin is taken in two 
senses- The first is active — the cause 
bemg regarded as begmiung a senes 
of conditions as its effect (tnjif) * 
The second is passive — the causality 
in the cause its^ beginning to cmerate 
I reason here from the first to 
the second 

* It may be doubted whether there 
IS any passage to be found in the Latin 
Classics where injit is employed in any 
other than a neuter sense, as m 
Plautus, *Jf^ me percowtaner ' The 
second signification of he^tn (anfangen) 
we should rather term neuter . — Tr 
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Thesis 

necessaxy cause of changes, and 
consequently the cause itself, 
must for these reasons belong 
to time — and to phenomena, 
time bemg possible only as the 
form of phenomena Conse- 
quently, It cannot be cogitated 
as separated from the world of 
sense— the sum total of all 
phenomena There is, therefore, 
contamed m the world, some- 
thmg that is absolutely necessary 
— ^whether it be the whole 
cosmical series itself, or only a 
part of it. 


Observations on the Fourth Antinomy 

On the Thesis On the AnMhests 

To demonstrate the existence The difficulties which meet 
of a necessary bemg, I cannot us, m our attempt to rise through 
be permitted m this place to the senes of phenomena to the 
employ any other than the existence of an absolutely neces- 
cosmologtcal argument, which sary supreme cause, must not 
ascends from tiie conditioned ongmate from our inability to 
m phenomena to the uncondi- estabhsh the truth of our mere 
tioned m conception— the un- conceptions of the necessary 
conditioned being considered the existence of a thing That is to 
necessary condition of the abso- say, our objections must not 
lute tot^ty of the senes. The be ontologic^, but must be 
proof, from the mere idea of a directed agamst the causal con- 
supreme bemg, belongs to another nection with a senes of pheno- 
principle of reason, and requires mena of a condition which is 
separate discussion. itself unconditioned. In one 

The pure cosmological proof word, they must be cosmological, 
demonstrates the existence of a and relate to empincal laws, 
necessary being, but at the same We must show that the regress 
tune leaves it qmte unsettled, m the senes of causes (m the 
whether this being is the world world of sense) cannot conclude 
itself, or quite distinct brom it. with an empirically uncondi- 
To estabhsh the truth of the tioned condition, and that the 


Antithesis 

that the cause cannot be out of 
the world; which is contradictory 
to the hypothesis. Therefore, 
neither m the world, nor out of 
It (but m causal coimection 
with It), does there exist any 
absolutely necessary being. 
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latter view, principles are re- 
quisite, which are not cosmo- 
logical, and do not proceed in 
the senes of phenomena We 
should require to mtroduce mto 
our proof conceptions of contm- 
gent bemgs — ^regarded merely as 
objects of the understanding, 
and also a principle whidi 
enables us to connect these, 
by means of mere conceptions, 
with a necessary bemg But 
the proper place for ^ such 
arguments is a transcendent 
philosophy, which has unhappily 
not yet been estabhshed 

But, if we begm our proof 
cosmologically, by laying at the 
foimdation of it the senes of 
phenomena, and the regress in it 
accordmg to empmcal laws of 
causality, we are not at hberty 
to break ofiE from this mode of 
demonstration and to pass over 
to somethmg which is not itself 
a member of the senes. The 
condition must be taken m 
exactly the same signification as 
the relation of the conditioned 
to Its condition m the senes has 
been taken, for the senes must 
conduct us m an unbroken 
r^ress to this supreme condition 
But if this relation is sensuous, 
and belongs to the possible 
empirical employment of the 
understanding, the supreme con- 
dition or cause must close the 
regressive senes according to 
the laws of sensibihty, and 
consequently must belong to 
the series of time. It follows 


AfUtthesis 

cosmological argument from the 
contmgency of the cosmical 
state — 2i contmgency alleged to 
arise from chmge — does not 
justify us m acceptmg a first 
cause, that is, a prime ongmator 
of the cosimcal senes 
The reader will observe m this 
antmomy a very remarkable 
contrast The very same grounds 
of proof which estabhshed m 
the thesis the existence of a 
supreme bemg, demonstrated m 
the antithesis — ^and with equal 
stnctness — ^the non-existence of 
such a being. We foimd, first, 
that a necessary being eonsts^ 
because the whole time past 
contains the senes of all condi- 
tions, and with it, therefore, the 
unconditioned (the necessary), 
secondly, that there does not 
const any necessary beings for 
the same reason, that the whole 
time past contains the series 
of all conditions — which are 
themselves therefore, m the 
aggregate, conditioned The 
cause of thas seeming incongruity 
IS as follows We attend, m 
the first argument, solely to the 
absolute iotahiy of the senes 
of conditions, the one of which 
determmes the other m time, 
and thus amve at a necessary 
unconditioned In the second, 
we consider, on the contrary, 
the contmgency of everythmg 
that is detenmned m the sertes 
of time—iox every event is 
preceded by a time, m which 
the condition itself must be 
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Thesis 

that this necessary existence 
must be regarded as the highest 
member of the cosimcal series 
Certain philosophers have, 
nevertheless, allowed themselves 
the hberty of makmg such a 
saltus (jL€Td^aais oAAo ydi^os) 
From the changes m the world 
they have concluded their 
empirical contingency, that is, 
their dependence on empirically- 
determined causes, and they thus 
admitted an ascending senes of 
empincal conditions and in this 
they are quite nght But as 
they could not find m this senes 
any primal beginning or any 
highest member, they passed 
suddenly from the empincal 
conception of contmgency to the 
pure category, which presents us 
with a senes — ^not sensuous, but 
mtellectual — whose completeness 
does certainly rest upon the exis- 
tence of an absolutely necessary 
cause. Nay, more, this mtel- 
lectual senes is not tied to any 
sensuous conditions, and is 
therefore free from the con- 
dition of time, which requires 
It spontaneously to begm its 
causahty m time But such a 
procedure is perfectly inadmis- 
sible, as will be made plain 
from what follows 

In the pure sense of the 
categories, that is contmgent 
the contradictory opposite of 
which IS possible Now we 
cannot reason from empincal 
contmgency to mtellectual The 
opjiosite of that which is changed 
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determined as conditioned — 
and thus everythmg that is 
unconditioned or absolutely 
necessary disappears In both, 
the mode of proof is quite in 
accordance with the common 
procedure of human reason, 
which often falls mto discord 
with Itself, from considenng 
an object from two different 
points of view. Herr von 
Mairan regarded the contro- 
versy between two celebrated 
astronomers, which arose from 
a similar difficulty as to the 
choice of a proper standpomt, 
as a phenomenon of sufficient 
importance to warrant a separate 
treatise on the subject The 
one concluded the moon revolves 
on its oTJim axis^ because it 
constantly presents the same 
side to the earth, the other 
declared that the moon does not 
revolve on its own axtSy for the 
same reason Both conclusions 
were perfectly correct, accordmg 
to the pomt of view from which 
the motions of the moon were 
considered 
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— the opposite of its state — is 
actual at another time, and is 
therefore possible Consequently, 

It is not the contradictory 
opposite of the former state. 

To be thaty it is necessary that 
in the same time in which the 
preceding state existed, its oppo- 
site could have existed m its 
place, but such a cogmtion is 
not given us m the mere pheno- 
menon of change. A body that 
was m motion=-4, comes mto a 
state of rest— ncn’-A. Now it 
cannot be concluded from the 
fact that a state opposite to 
the state A follows it, that the 
contradictory opposite of -4 is 
possible; and that A is therefore 
contingent. To prove this, we 
should require to know that the 
state of rest could have existed 
in the very same time in which 
the motion took place. Now we 
know nothing more than that 
the state of rest was actual in 
the time that followed the state 
of motion; consequently, that it 
was also possible. But motion 
at one time, and rest at another 
time, are not contradictorily 
opposed to each other. It follows 
h^om what has been said, that 
the succession of opposite 
determinations, that is, ^ange, 
does not demonstrate the fact 
erf contingency as represented m 
the conceptions of the pure 
understanding; and that it can- 
not, therefore, conduct us to 
the fact of the existence of a 
necessary being. Change proves 
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Thesis Antiikests 

merely empincal contingency, 
that is to say, that the new 
state could not have existed 
without a cause, which belongs 
to the preceding time. This 
cause — even although it is re- 
garded as absolutely necessary 
must be presented to us m 
time, and must belong to the 
senes of phenomena. 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Third 

OJ the Interest of Reason tn these Self-contradicttons 

We have thus completely before us the dialectical procedure of 
the cosmological ideas No possible expenence can present us 
with an object adequate to them m extent Nay, more, reason 
itself cannot cogitate them as accordmg with the general laws of 
expenence. And yet they are not arbitrary fictions of thought. 
On the contrary, reason, m its uninterrupted progress m the 
empincal synthesis, is necessarily conducted to them, when it 
endeavours to free from all conditions and to comprehend in its 
imconditioned totahty, that which can only be determmed con- 
ditionally in accordance with the laws of expenence. These 
dialecticsd propositions are so many attempts to solve four nattnal 
and unavoidable problems of reason. There are neither more, 
nor can there be less, than this number, because there axe no 
other senes of synthetical hypotheses, hmiting a prtort the 
empincal sjmthesis 

The brilliant claims of reason striving to extend its dominion 
beyond the limits of expenence, have been represented above only 
m dry formulae, which contain merely the grounds of its pre- 
tensions. They have, besides, in conformity with the character 
of a transcendental philosophy, been freed from every empincal 
element; although the full splendour of the promises they hold 
out, and the antiapations they excite, manifests itself only when 
in connection with empincal cognitions. In the application of 
them, however, and m the advancmg mlargement of the employ- 
ment of reason, while struggimg to rise from the region of ex- 
perience and to soar to those sublime ideas, philosophy discovers 
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a value and a dignity^ which, if it aiuld but make good its assertions, 
would raise it far above all other departments of human know- 
ledge — professing, as it does, to present a sure foundation for our 
highest hopes and the ultimate aims of all the exertions of reason 
The questions: whether the world has a beginnmg and a limit to 
its extension in space, whether there exists anywhere, or perhaps, 
in my own thinkmg Self, an mdivisible and indestructible unity 
— or whether nothmg but what is divisible and transitory exists, 
whether I am a free agent, or, like other bemgs, am bound in the 
chains of nature and fate, whether, jSnally, there is a supreme 
cause of the world, or aU our thought and speculation must end 
with nature and the order of external thmgs — ^are questions for 
the solution of which the mathematician would wilhngly exchange 
his whole saence; for in it there is no satisfaction for the highest 
aspirations and most ardent desires of humanity Nay, it may 
even be said that the true value of mathematics — ^that pride of 
human reason — consists m this that she guides reason to' the 
knowledge of nature — her greater, as well as m her less mani- 
festations — her beautiful order and regularity — gmdes her, 
moreover, to an insight mto the wonderful umty of the movmg 
forces m the operations of nature, far beyond the expectations of 
a philosophy buildmg only on expenence, and that she thus 
encourages philosophy to extend the province of reason beyond 
all experience, and at the same time provides it with the most 
excellent materials for supporting its mvestigations, m so far as 
their nature admits, by adequate and accordant mtuitions 

Unfortunately for speculation — but perhaps fortunately for the 
practical interests of humamty — treason, in the midst of her highest 
anticipations, finds herself hemmed m by a press of opposite and 
contradictory conclusions, from which neither her honour nor her 
safety will permit her to draw back Nor can she regard these 
conflictmg trams of reasoning with mdifference as mere passages 
at arms, still less can she command peace, for m the subject of the 
confihct she has a deep interest There is no other course left open 
to her, than to reflect with herself upon the ongm of this disunion 
in reason — ^whether it may not anse from a mere misunderstandmg 
After such an inquiry, arrogant claims would have to be given up on 
both sides, but the sovereignty of reason over understandmg and 
sense would be based upon a sure foundation 
^ We ^all at present defer this radical inqmry, and m the mean- 
time consider for a little — ^what side^ in the controversy we should 
most willingly take, if we were obhged to become partisans at all 
As, in this case, we leave out of sight altogether the logical cntenon 
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of truth, and merely consult our own interest m reference to the 
question, these considerations, although madequate to settle the 
question of nght m either party, will enable us to comprehend 
how those who have taken part m the struggle, adopt the one 
view rather than the other — ^no special insight mto the subject, 
however, havmg mfluenced their choice They will, at the same 
time, explain to us many other things by the way — for example, 
the fiery zeal on the one side and the cold mamtenance of their 
cause on the other, why the one party has met with the warmest 
approbations, and the other has ^ways been repulsed by irrecon- 
cilable preju^ces 

There is one thmg, however, that determines the proper pomt 
of view, from which alone this prehimnary mquiry can be mstituted 
and carried on with the proper completeness — ^and that is the 
comparison of the pnnciples from w^ch both sides, thesis and 
antithesis, proceed. My readers would remark in the propositions 
of the antithesis a complete uniformity m the mode of thought and 
a perfect umty of prmaple Its prmciple was that of pure empi- 
ncism, not only m the exphcation of the phenomena in the world, 
but also m the solution of the transcendental ideas, even of that of 
the umverse itself The affirmations of the thesis, on the contrary, 
were based, m addition to the empirical mode of explanation 
employed m the series of phenomena, on mtellectual propositions; 
and its prinaples were m so far not simple I sh^ term the 
thesis, m view of its essential characteristic, the dognuO^sm of 
pure reason 

On the side of Dogmahsm^ or of the Thesis, therefore, in the 
determination of the cosmological ideas, we find: 

1 A practical interest^ which must be very dear to every nght- 
thmkmg man That the world has a beginning — ^that the nature 
of my thinking self is simple, and therefore mdestructible — ^that 
I am a free agent, and raised above the compulsion of nature and 
her laws — and, finally, that the entire order of thmgs, which form 
the world, is dependent upon a Supreme Bemg, from whom the 
whole receives umty and connection — ^these axe so many founda- 
tion-stones of morality and religion The antithesis deprives us 
of all these supports — or, at least, seems so to deprive us. 

2 A spectdalvoe interest of reason manifests itself on this side 
For, if we take the transcendental ideas and employ them m the 
manner which the thesis directs, we can exhibit completely a prtort 
the entire chain of conditions, and understand ^e derivation of 
the conditioned — beginning from the unconditioned This the 
antithesis does not do, and for this reason does not meet with sp 
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welcome a reception For it can give no answer to our question 
respecting the conditions of its synthesis — except such as must 
be supplemented by another question, and so on to infimty. 
According to it, we must nse from a ^ven beg mmn g to one still 
higher; every part conducts us to a still smaller one, every event 
is preceded by another event which is its cause; and the conditions 
of existence rest always upon other and still higher conditions, 
and find neither end nor basis m some self-subsistent thmg as 
the pnmal bemg 

3 This side has also the advantage of fopulartiy^ and this con- 
stitutes no small part of its claim to favour^ The common under- 
standing does not find the least diflSculty in the idea of the un- 
conditioned beginning of all s5mthesis — accustomed, as it is, rather 
to follow our consequences, than to seek for a proper basis for 
cognition In the conception of an absolute first, moreover — ^the 
possibihty of which it does not mquire into— it is ^ghly gratified 
to find a firmly-established point of departure for its attempts at 
theory; while m the restless and contmuous ascent from the con- 
ditioned to the condition, always with one foot m the air, it can 
find no satisfaction. 

On the side of the Antithesis, or Empirtctsm, in the determina- 
tion of the cosmological ideas: 

1. We cannot discover any sudi practical mterest ansmg from 
pure pnnaples of reason, as morahty and rehgion present. On 
the contrary, pure empinasm seems to empty them of all their 
power and influence. If there does not exist a Supreme Being 
distinct from the world — ^if the world is without beginnmg, 
consequently without a Creator — ^if our wills are not free, and 
the soul IS divisible and subject to corruption just hke matter 
—the ideas and pnnaples of morality lose all validity, and fall 
with the transcendental ideas which constituted their theoretical 
support. 

2. But empincism, m compensation, holds out to reason, in its 
speculative mterests, certam important advantages, far exceeding 
any that the dogmatist can promise us For, when employed by 
the empiricist, understanding is always upon its proper ground of 
mvestigation — ^the field of possible expenence, the laws of which 
it can explore, and thus extend its cognition securely and with 
clear intefligeace without being stopped by limits m any direction. 
Here <»u it and ought it to find and present to mtmtion its proper 
object— not only m i^lf, but in all its relation; or, if it employ 
conceptions, upon this ground it can always present the corre- 
sponding images in dear and unmistakable intuitions. It is quite 
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tmnecessaxy for it to renounce the guidance of nature, to attach 
Itself to ideas, the objects of which it cannot know, because, as 
mere intellectual entities, they cannot be presented m any intuition 
On the contrary, it is not even permitted to abandon its proper 
occupation, under the pretence that it has been brought to a con- 
clusion (for it never can be), and to pass mto the region of idealizing 
reason and transcendent conceptions, where it is not required to 
observe and explore the laws of nature, but merely to Iktnk and to 
imagine — secure from being contradicted by facts, because they 
have not been called as witnesses, but passed by, or perhaps 
subordinated to the so-called higher interests and considerations 
of pure reason. 

Hence the empindst will never allow himself to accept any 
epoch of nature for the first — ^the absolutely primal state; he wiU 
not beheve that there can be limits to his outlook into her wide 
domains, nor pass from the objects of nature, which he can satis- 
factorily explam by means of observation and mathematical 
thought — ^which he can determme synthetically in mtuition, to 
those which neither sense nor imagination can ever present in 
concretOy he will not concede the existence of a faculty m nature, 
operatmg mdependently of the laws of nature — o, concession which 
would introduce uncertainty mto the procedure of the under- 
standing, which IS guided by necessary laws to the observation of 
phenomena; nor, finally, will he permit himself to seek a cause 
beyond nature, inasmudi as we Imow nothing but it, and from 
it alone receive an objective basis for all our conceptions and 
mstruction m the unvaiymg laws of thin^- 

In truth, if the empincal philosopher had no other purpose in 
the establishment of his antithesis, than to check the presumption 
of a reason which mistakes its true destmation, which boasts of 
its msight and its knowledge, just where all insight and knowledge 
cease to exist, and regards that which is valid only m relation to 
a practical mterest, as an advancement of the speculative interests 
of the mind (m order, when it is convement for itself, to break 
the thread *of our physical investigations, and, under pretence of 
extendmg our cognition, connect them with transcendental ideas, 
by means of whidi we really know only that we know nothing) — 
if, I say, the empiricist rested satisfied with this benefit, the prin- 
ciple advanced by him would be a maxim recommendmg moderation 
m the pretensions of reason and modesty in its affirmations, and at 
the same time would direct us to the nght mode of extendmg the 
province of the understanding, by the help of the only true teaoher, 
expenence* In obedience to this advice, mtellectual hypdkeses 
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mA faith would not be called m aid of our practical interests , nor 
should we introduce them under the pompous titles of science and 
insight. For speculative cognthon cannot find an objective basis 
any other where than m expenence, and, when we overstep its 
limits, our synthesis, which requires ever new cognitions mde- 
pendent of expenence, has no substratum of mtmtion upon which 
to build. 

But if — ^as often happens — empmasm, m relation to ideas, 
becomes itself dogmatic, and boldly demes that which is above 
the sphere of its phenomenal cogmtion, it falls itself mto the 
error of intemperance — ^an error which is here all the more repre- 
hensible, as thereby the practical interest of reason receives an 
irreparable mjury 

i^d this constitutes the opposition between Epicureanism ^ 
and Platonism 

Both Epicurus and Plato assert more m their systems than 
they know The former encourages and advances saence — 
although to the prejudice of the practical, the latter presents us 
with excellent prmciples for the mvestigation of the practical, 
but, m relation to everythmg regardmg which we can attain 
to speculative cogmtion, permits reason to append ideahstic 
explanations of natural phenomena, to the great injury of physical 
mvestigation 

3. In regard to the third motive for the prelimmary choice of 
a party in this war of assertions, it seems very extraordmary that 
empindsm should be utterly xmpopular. We should be mchned 
to believe, that the common understandmg would receive it with 
pleasure — ^promising as it does to satisfy it without passmg the 
bounds of expenence and its coimected order, while transcendental 
dogmatism obhges it to rise to conceptions which far surpass the 

^ It IS, however, still a matter of doubt whether Epicurus ever propounded 
these pimcmles as directions for the objective employment of the under- 
standing If, mdeed, they were nothing more than maxims for the speculative 
exercise of reason, he gives evidence merem of a more genuine philosophic 
spirit than any of the philosophers of antiquity That, in the explanation of 
phenomena, we must proceed as if the field of inquiry had neither limits m 
space nor commencement m time, that we must be satisfied with the teachmg 
of expenence in reference to the material of which the world is composed, 
that we must not look for any other mode of the ongination of events than 
that which is determined by the unalterable laws of nature, and finally, 
that we must not employ the hypothesis of a cause distmct from the world 
to account for a phenomenon or for the world itsdf — ^are prmciples for the 
extension of speculative philosophy, and the discovery of the true sources of 
the prmciples of morals, which, however httle conformed to m the present 
day, are umoubtedly correct. At the same time, any one desirous of ignoring, 
in mere speculation, these dogmatical propositions, need not for lhat reason 
be accused of denying them 
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intelligence and ability of the most practised thinkers. But m 
this, m truth, is to be found its real motive For the common 
understandmg thus finds itself m a situation where not even the 
most learned can have the advantage of it If it understands 
little or nothmg about these transcendental conceptions, no one 
can boast of understandmg any more, and although it may not 
express itself in so scholastically correct a manner as others, it can 
busy Itself with reasonmg and arguments without end, wandenng 
among mere ideas, about which one can alwa3rs be very eloquent, 
because we know nothing about them, while, m the observation 
and investigation of nature, it would be forced to remam dumb 
and to confess its utter ignorance Thus mdolence and vanity 
form of themselves strong recommendations of these principles. 
Besides, although it is a hard thing for a philosopher to assume a 
prmciple, of which he can give to himself no reasonable account, 
and more to employ conceptions, the objective reality of which 
cannot be estabhshed, nothing is more usual with the common 
imderstandmg It wants something which will allow it to go to 
work with confidence The difiiculty of even comprehendmg a 
supposition does not disquiet it, because — not knowmg what 
comprehending means — ^it never even thmks of the supposition 
It may be adopting as a prmciple, and regards as known, that 
with which it has become famihar from constant use. And, at 
last, all speculative mterests disappear before the practical interests 
which it holds dear, and it fanaes that xt imderstands and knows 
what Its necessities and hopes incite it to assume or to believe. 
Thus the empinasm of transcendentally idealizing reason is robbed 
of all popularity, and, however prejudicial it may be to the highest 
practical prmciples, there is no fear that it will ever pass the 
limits of the schools, or acqmre any favour or mfluence m society 
or with the multitude 

Human reason is by nature architectomc That is to say, it 
regards all cognitions as parts of a possible system, and hence 
accepts only such prmaples as at least do not mcapacitate a 
cognition to which we may have attamed from bemg placed along 
with others in a general system But the propositions of the 
antithesis are of a character which renders the completion of an 
edifice of cognitions impossible. Accordmg to these, beyond one 
state or epodh of the world there is always to be found one more 
anaent; in every part always other parts themselves divisible; 
precedmg every event another, the ongm of which must itself be 
sought still higher; and everything in existence is conditioned, and 
still not dependent on an unconditioned and primal existence. 
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As, therefore^ the antithesis will not concede the existence of a 
first beginning which might be available as a foundation, a com- 
plete edifice of cognition, m the presence of such hypotheses, is 
utterly impossible Thus the architectomc interest of reason, 
which requires a unity — ^not empirical, but a prtort and rational, 
forms a natural recommendation for the assertions of the thesis 
in our antmomy. 

But if any one could free himself entirely from all considerations 
of mterest, and weigh without partiahty the assertions of reason, 
attendmg only to their content, irrespective of the consequences 
which follow from them, such a person, on the supposition that he 
knew no other way out of the confusion than to settle the truth 
of one or other of the conflictmg doctrmes, would hve m a state 
of contmual hesitation To-day, he would feel convmced that the 
human will is free, to-morrow, considermg the mdissoluble cham 
of nature, he would look on freedom as a mere illusion and declare 
naiure to be all-m-all But, if he were called to action, the play 
of the merely speculative reason would disappear like the shapes 
of a dream, and practical mterest would dictate his choice of 
principles. But, as it well befits a reflective and mquirmg being 
to devote certam penods of time to the exammation of its own 
reason — ^to divest itself of all partiahty, and frankly to commum- 
cate Its observations for the judgment and opinion of others; so 
no one can be blamed for, much less prevented from placing both 
parties on their tnal, with permission to defend themselves, free 
from intiinidation, before a sworn jury of equal condition with 
themselves — ^the condition of weak and falhble men 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Fourth 

Of the necessity imposed upon Pure Reason of presenting a Solution 
of its Transcendental Problems 

To avow an abihty to solve aU problems and to answer all questions, 
would be a profession certam to convict any philosopher of extrava- 
gant boastmg and self-conceit, and at once to destroy the confidence 
that might otherwise have been reposed m him There are, how- 
ever, sciences so constituted, that every question ansmg within 
thehr sphere must necessarily be capable of receivmg an answer 
from the knowledge already possessed, for the answer must be 
received from the same sources whence the questicm arose. In 
such sciences it is not allowable to excuse ourselves on the plea 
of necessary and unavoidable ignorance; a solution is absolutely 
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requisite. The rule of right and wrong must help us to the know- 
ledge of what IS nght or wrong m all possible cases i otherwise, the 
idea of obligation or duty would be utterly null, for we cannot have 
any obligation to that which we cannot know. On the other hand , 
in our investigations of the phenomena of nature, much must 
remain uncertain, and many questions contmue insoluble; because 
what we know of nature is far from bemg sufficient to explain all 
the phenomena that are presented to our observation Now the 
question is Whether there is m transcendental philosophy any 
question, relating to an object presented to pure reason, which is 
unanswerable by this reason; and whether we must regard the 
subject of the question as quite uncertain — ^so far as our know- 
ledge extends, and must give it a place among those subjects, of 
which we have just so much conception as is sufficient to enable 
us to raise a question — ^faculty or materials failmg us, however, 
when we attempt an answer 

Now I mamtam, that among all speculative cogmtion, the 
pecuhanty of transcendental philosophy is, that there is no 
question, relatmg to an object presented to pure reason, which 
is msoluble by this reason; and that the profession of unavoidable 
ignorance — ^the problem bemg alleged to be beyond the reach of 
our faculties — cannot free us from the obhgation to present a 
complete and satisfactory answer. For the very conception, which 
enables us to raise the question, must give us the power of answering 
it, inasmuch as the object, as m the case of right and wrong, is 
not to be discovered out of the conception. 

But, m transcendental philosophy, it is only the cosmological 
questions to which we can demand a satisfactory answer m relation 
to the constitution of their object; and the philosopher is not 
permitted to avail himself of the pretext of necessary ignorance 
and impenetrable obscunty. These questions relate solely to the 
cosmological ideas. For the object must be given m experience, 
and the question relates to the adequateness of the object to an 
idea. If the object is transcendental, and therefore itself un- 
known, if the question, for example, is whether the object — ^the 
somethmg, the phenomenon of which (mtemal — ^in ourselves) is 
thought — ^that is to say, the soul, is m itself a simple bemg; or 
whether there is a cause of all thmgs, which is absolutely necessary 
— ^in such cases we are seeking for our idea an object, of which we 
may confess that it is unknown to us, though we must not on 
that account assert that it is impossible ^ The cosmological ideas 

^The question^ wliat is the coastitation of a transcendental object? is 
iinansweraTble — ^we are unable to say wJmt %t is, but we can perceive that the 
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alone possess the pecuhaxity, that we can presuppose the object 
of them and the empiraal synthesis requisite for the conception 
of that object to be given, and the question, which anses from 
these ideas, relates merely to the progress of this S3nithesis, m so 
far as it must contain absolute totahty— which, however, is not 
empincal, as it cannot be given m any experience Now, as the 
question here is solely m regard to a thing as the object of a possible 
expenence, and not as a thmg m itself, the answer to the tran- 
scendental cosmological question need not be sought out of the 
idea, for the question does not regard an object m itself The 
question m relation to a possible expenence, is not, what can be 
given m an expenence %n concreto — ^but what is contained m the 
idea, to which the empincal s3mthesis must approximate. The 
question must therefore be capable of solution from the idea 
alone For the idea is a creation of reason itself, which therefore 
cannot disclaim the obhgation to answer or refer us to the 
unknown object 

It IS not so extraordinary as it at first sight appears, that a 
saence should demand and expect satisfactory answers to all the 
questions that may anse withm its ownsphere {qitestiones domesttcae\ 
although, up to a certain time, these answers may not have been 
discovered There are, m addition to transcendental philosophy, 
only two pure sciences of reason, the one with a speculative, the 
other with a practical content — ^re mathemattcs and pure ethics 
Has any one ever heard it alleged that, from our complete and 
necessary ignorance of the conditions, it is uncertain what exact 
relation the diameter of a circle bears to the circle m rational or 
irrational numbers? By the former the sum cannot be given 
exactly, by the latter only approximately; and therefore we decide 
that the impossibihty of a solution of the question is evident. 
I-ambert presented us with a demonstration of this. In the 
general prmaples of morals there can be nothing uncertain, for 
the propositions are either utterly without meaning, or must 
originate solely m our rational conceptions On the other hand, 

guestion itself u nothing ^ because it does not relate to any object that pan be 
presented to us For this reason, we must consider all the questions raised 
in transcendental psychology as answerable, and as really answered, for they 
relate to the transcendental subject of aU internal phenomena, which is not 
itself phenomenon, and consequently not given as an object, in which, more- 
over, none of the categories — and it is to them that the question is properly 
directed — find any conditions of its application Here, therefore, is a case 
where no answer is the only proper answer For a question regarding the 
constitution of a something which cannot be cogitate by any determined 
predicate— bemg completely beyond the sphere of objects and expenence, is 
perfectly null and void 
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there must be in physical saence an mfinite number of conjectures, 
which can never become certamties, because the phenomena of 
nature are not given as objects dependent on our conceptions 
The key to the solution of such questions cannot therefore be 
found in our conceptions or m pure thought, but must lie without us, 
and for that reason is m many cases not to be discovered, and 
consequently a satisfactory explanation cannot be expected. The 
questions of transcendent^ analytic, which relate to tiie deduction 
of our pure cogmtion, are not to be regarded as of the same kmd 
as those mentioned above; for we are not at present treatmg of 
the certamty of judgments m relation to the origm of our con- 
ceptions, but only of that certamty in relation to objects. 

We cannot, therefore, escape -die responsibility of at least a 
critical solution of the questions of reason, by complaints of the 
limited nature of our faculties, and the seemingly humble con- 
fession that it is beyond the power of our reason to decide, whether 
the world has existed from all eternity or had a beginmng — 
whether it is mfimtely extended, or enclosed withm certain limits 
— ^whether anythmg m the world is simple, or whether everythmg 
must be capable of mfimte divisibihty — ^whether freedom can 
ongmate phenomena, or whether ever^hmg 15 absolutely de- 
pendent on the laws and order of nature — ^and, finally, whether 
their exists a bemg that is completely imconditioned and necessary, 
or whether the existence of everything is conditioned and conse- 
quently dependent on somethmg external to itself, and therefore 
m Its own nature contmgent. For all these que^ons relate to 
an object, which can be given nowhere else than m thought 
This object is the absolutely unconditioned totahty of the synthesis 
of phenomena If the conceptions m our mmds do not assist us 
to some certam result m regard to these problems, we must not 
defend ourselves on the plea that the object itself remains hidden 
from and tmknown to us For no such thmg or object can be 
given — ^it is not to be found out of the idea m our mmds. We 
must seek the cause of our failure m our idea itseE, which is an 
msoluble problem, and in regard to which we obstinately assume 
that there exists a real object correspondmg and adequate to it. 
A dear explanation of the dialectic which lies m our conception, 
will very soon enable us to come to a satisfactory decision in 
regard to such a question 

The pretext, that we are unable to amve at certamty an regard 
to these problems, may be met with this question, which requires 
at least a plam answer From what source do the ideas originate, 
the solution of which involves you in such difficulties? Are you 
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seeking for an explanation of certain phenomena, and do you 
expect these ideas to give you the pnnciples or the rules of this 
explanation? Let it be granted, that all nature was laid open 
before you, that nothing was hid from your senses and your con- 
sciousness. StiU, you could not cognize %n concreto the object of 
your ideas m any experience. For what is demanded, is, not only 
this full and complete intuition, but also a complete synthesis and 
the consciousness of its absolute totahty, and this is not possible 
by means of any empirical cognition It follows that your question 
— ^your idea is by no means necessary for the explanation of any 
phenomenon, and the idea cannot have been m any sense given 
by the object itself. For such an object can never be presented 
to us, because it cannot be given by any possible experience 
Whatever perceptions you may attam to, you are still surrounded 
by condttxons — space, or m time, and you cannot discover any- 
thmg unconditioned, nor can you decide whether this uncondi- 
tioned is to be placed m an absolute beginning of the sjmthesis, or 
m an absolute totahty of the senes wiAout beginning. A whole, 
m the empirical signification of the term, is always merely com- 
parative. The absolute whole of quantity (the umverse), of 
division, of derivation, of the condition of existence, with the 
question — ^whether it is to be produced by finite or infinite syn- 
thesis, no possible expenence can mstruct us concerning. You 
will not, for example, be able to explam the phenomena of a 
body in the least degree better, whether you believe it to consist 
of simple, or of composite parts; for a simple phenomenon — and 
just as httle an infimte senes of composition — can never be pre- 
sented to your perception Phenomena require and admit of 
explanation, only m so far as the conditions of that explanation 
Bxe given m perception; but the sum total of that which is given 
in phenomena, considered as an absolute whole, is itself a per- 
ception — ^and we cannot therefore seek for explanations of this 
whole beyond itself, m other perceptions. The explanation of 
this whole IS the proper object of the transcendental problems 
of pure reason. 

Although, therefore, the solution of these problems is unattam- 
through experience, we must not penmt ourselves to say, 
that It IS uncertam how the object of our inquiries is constituted 
For the object is m our own mind, and cannot be discovered m 
expenence; and we have only to take care that our thoughts are 
consistent with each other, and to avoid falling into the amijhiboly 
of regarding our idea as a representation of an object empinaally 
given, and therefore to be cognized according to the laws of 
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expenence A dogmatical solution is therefore not only unsatis- 
factory, but impossible. The cntical solution, which may be a 
perfectly certam one, does not consider the question objectively, 
but proceeds by mquiring into the basis of the cognition upon 
which the question rests 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Fifth 

Sceptical Expostiton of the Cosfnologtcal Problems presented tn 
the four Transcendental Ideas 

We should be quite wilhng to desist from the demand of a dog- 
matical answer to our questions, if we understood beforehand that, 
be the answer what it may, it would only serve to increase our 
Ignorance, to throw us from one incomprehensibihty mto another, 
from one obscunty mto another still greater, and perhaps lead us 
mto irreconcilable contradictions. If a dogmatical afl 5 nnative or 
negative answer is demanded, is it at all prudent to set aside the 
probable grounds of a solution which he before us, and to take 
mto consideration what advantage we shall gam, if the answer 
IS to favour the one side or the other? If it happens that in both 
cases the answer is mere nonsense, we have m this an irresistible 
summons to mstitute a cntical mvestigation of the question, for 
the purpose of discovermg whether it is based on a groundl^ pre- 
supposition, and relates to an id^, the falsity of which would be 
more easily exposed m its apphcation and consequences, than m 
the mere representation of its content This is the great utility 
of the sceptical mode of treating the questioiis addressed by pure 
reason to itself By this method we easily nd ourselves of the 
confusions of dogmatism, and establish m its place a temperate 
cntiasm, which, as a genume cathartic, will successfully remove 
the presumptuous notions of philosophy and their consequence 
— ^the vam pretension to umveisal science 

If, then, I could understand the nature of a cosmoic^cal idea, 
and perceive, before I entered on the discussion of the subject at 
all, that, whatever side of the question regarding the uncondi- 
tioned of the regressive synthesis of phenomena it favoured, it 
must either be too great or too smaU for every concepiton of fke 
tmderstandtng — ^I would be able to comprehend how the idea, which 
relates to an object of expenence — an experience which must be 
adequate to and m accordance with a possible concepfron of the 
understandmg — must be completely void and without significasiee. 
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inasmuch as its object is madequate, consider it as we may And 
this IS actually the case with all cosmological conceptions, which, 
for the reason above mentioned, mvolve reason, so long as it remains 
attached to them, m an unavoidable antinomy For suppose 

First, that the world has no beginning — ^m this case it is too large 
for our conception, for this conception, which consists m a succes- 
sive regress, cannot overtake the whole eternity that has elapsed 
Grant that it has a beginning, it is then too small for the conception 
of the imderstandmg For, as a begmnmg presupposes a time 
preceding, it cannot be unconditioned, and the law of the empirical 
emplo 3 nnent of the understandmg imposes the necessity of lookmg 
for a higher condition of time, and the world is, therefore, evidently 
too small for this law 

The same is the case i with the double answer to the question 
regardmg the extent, m space, of the world For, if it is infinite 
and unlimited, it must be too large for every possible empirical 
conception. If it infinite and hmited, we have a right to ask — 
what detemunes these limits ^ Void space is not a self-subsistent 
correlate of things, and cannot be a final condition — and still less 
an empmcal condition, formmg a part of a possible expenence 
For how can we have any expenence or perception of an absolute 
void ^ But the absolute totality of the empmcal synthesis requires 
that the unconditioned be an empirical conception Consequently, 
a finite world is too small for our conception 

Secondly, if every phenomenon (matter) m space consists of an 
tffimie number of parts, the regress of the division is always too 
great for our conception, and if the division of space must cease 
with some member of the division (the simple), it is too small for 
the idea of the unconditioned. For the member at which we 
have discontinued our division still admits a regress to many more 
parts contained m the object 

Thirdly, suppose that every event m the world happens m accor- 
dance with the laws of nature; the causahty of a cause must itself 
be an event, and necessitates a regress to a still higher cause, and 
consequently the unceasing prolongation of the series of conditions 
a parte priori Operative nature is therefore too large for every 
conception we can form m the s 3 mthesis of cosmical events 

If we admit the existence of spontaneously produced events, 
that IS, of free agency, we are driven, m our search for sufficient 
reasons, on an unavoidable law of nature, and are compelled to 
appeal to the empirical law of causality, and we find that any such 
totality of connection m our sjmthesis is too small for our necessary 
empirical conception. 
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Fourthly j if we assume the existence of an absolutely necessary 
bemg — whether it be the world or somethmg m the world, or the 
cause of the world, we must place it m a time at an infinite distance 
from any given moment; for, otherwise, it must be dependent on 
some other and higher existence Such an existence is, m this 
case, too large for our empincal conception, and unattainable by 
the continued regress of any synthesis 

But if we beheve that everythmg m the world — be it condition 
or conditioned — ^is contingent^ every given existence is too small for 
our conception. For m this case we are compelled to seek for 
some other existence upon which the former depends 

We have said that m all these cases the cosmological idea is 
either too great or too small for the empincal regress in a synthesis, 
and consequently for every possible conception of the under- 
standmg Why did we not express ourselves m a manner exactly 
the reverse of this, and, instead of accusmg the cosmologic^ 
idea of oversteppmg or of falling short of its true aim — ^possible 
expenence, say that, m the first case, the empirical conception is 
always too small for the idea, and in the second too great, and thus 
attach the blame of these contradictions to the empincal regress? 
The reason is this. Possible expenence can alone give reahty to 
our conceptions, without it a conception is merely an idea, without 
truth or relation to an object. Hence a possible empincal con- 
ception must be the standard by which we are to judge whether 
an idea is anythmg more than an idea and fiction of thought, or 
whether it relates to an object m the world If we say of a thing 
that in relation to some other thing it is too large or too small, 
the former is considered as existing for the sake of the latter, 
and recjuiring to be adapted to it Among the tnvial subjects of 
discussion m the old schools of dialectics was this question: If a 
ball cannot pass through a hole, shall we say that the ball is too 
large or the hole too small? In this case it is indifferent what 
expression we employ, for we do not know which exists for the 
sake of the other. On the other hand, we cannot say — ^the man 
IS too long for his coat, but — ^the coat is too short for the man. 

We are thus led to the well-founded suspiaon, that the cosmo- 
logical ideas, and all the conflicting sophistical assertions connected 
with them, are based upon a false and fictitious conception of the 
mode in which the object of these ideas is presented to us, and 
this suspiaon will probably direct us how to expose the illusion 
that has so long led us astray from the truth. 
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ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Sixt^ 

Transcendental Idealism as the Key to the Solution of Pure 
Cosmological Dialectic 

In the transcendental aesthetic we proved^ that everything 
intuited m space and time — ^all objects of a possible experience, 
are nothmg but phenomena, that is, mere representations; and 
that these, as presented to us — ^as extended bodies, or as senes of 
changes — have no self-subsistent existence apart from human 
thought This doctnne I call Transcendental Idealism ^ The 
realist in the transcendental sense regards these modifications of 
our sensibility — ^these mere representations, as things subsisting 
in themselves 

It would be unjust to accuse us of holding the long-decned 
theory of empirical ideahsm, which, while admitting the reahty of 
space, denies, or at least doubts, the existence of bodies extended 
in it, and thus leaves us without a sufl 5 aent cntenon of reahty 
and illusion The supporters of this theory find no difficulty in 
admitting the reality of the phenomena of the mtemal sense m 
time; nay, they go the length of mamtaining that this mtemal 
expenence is of itself a suffiaent proof of the real existence of its 
object as a thing in itself 

Transcendental ideahsm allows that the objects of external 
intuition — ^as intuited in space, and all changes m time — ^as repre- 
sented by the mtemal sense, are real. For, as space is the form 
of that intuition which we call external, and without objects m 
space, no empincal representation could be given us, we can and 
ought to regard extended bodies in it as real The case is the 
same with representations m time But time and space, with all 
phenomena therem, are not in themselves Uiings. They are nothmg 
but representations, and cannot exist out of and apart from the 
mind Nay, the sensuous internal mtmtion of the mmd (as the 
object of consciousness), the determination of which is represented 
by the succession of different states in time, is not the re^, proper 
s^, as It exists in itself — not the transcendental subject, but 
only a phenomenon, which is presented to the sensibility of this, 
to us, unknown beiifg. This mtemal phenomenon cannot be 

» I have elsewhere termed this theory formal idealism, to distinguish it 
from mcttmal idealism, which doubts or demes the existence of external 
things To avoid ambiguity, it seems advisable in many cases to employ 
this term instead of that mentioned m the text 
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admitted to be a self-subsisting thing, for its condition is time, 
and time cannot be the condition of a thing m itself But the 
empmcal truth of phenomena m space and time is guaranteed 
beyond the possibihty of doubt, and sufSciently distinguished from 
the illusion of dreams or fancy — ^although both have a proper and 
thorough connection m an experience according to empirical 
laws* The objects of experience then are not thmgs m themselves,^ 
but are given only m expenence, and have no existence apart 
from and independently of experience. That there may be 
inhabitants m the moon, although no one has ever observed them, 
must certainly be admitted; but this assertion means only, that 
we may m the possible progress of expenence discover them at 
some future time For that, which stands m connection with a 
perception accordmg to the laws of the progress of expenence, is 
real They are therefore really existent, if they stand m empirical 
connection with my actual or real consciousness, although they 
are not m themselves real, that is, apart from the progress of 
expenence 

There is nothing actually given — we can be conscious of nothmg 
as real, except a perception and the empmcal progression from 
It to other possible perceptions For phenomena, as mere repre- 
sentations, are real only in perception; and perception is, in fact, 
nothmg but the reahty of an empinc^ representation, Idiat is, a 
phenomenon To call a phenomenon a real thmg prior to percep- 
tion, means either that we must meet with this phenomenon in 
the progress of expenence, or it means nothmg at all. For I can 
say only of a thmg m itself that it exists without relation to the 
senses and expenence. But we are speaking here merely of pheno- 
mena m space and time, both of which are determinations of 
sensibility, and not of things m themselves It follows that 
phenomena are not thmgs m themselves, but are mere representa- 
tions, which, if not given m us — ^in perception, are non-existent. 

The faculty of sensuous mtuition is properly a receptivity — a 
capaaty of bemg affected m a certain manner by representations, 
the relation of which to each other is a pure mtmtion of space and 
time — ^the pure forms of sensibihty. These representations, in 
so far as they are connected and determmable m this relation 
(m space and time) accordmg to laws of the umty of expenence, 
are called objects. The non-sensuous cause of these representations 
IS completely unknown to us, and hence cannot be mtmted as an ob- 
ject For such an object could not be represented either m space or 
m time; and without these conditions mtuition or representation 
^ Dmge an sich, Sachen an sich. 
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IS impossible We may, at the same time, term the non- 
sensuous cause of phenomena the transcendental object — but 
merely as a mental correlate to sensibility, considered as a recep- 
tivity To this transcendental object we may attribute the whole 
connection and extent of our possible perceptions, and say that 
It is given and exists m itself prior to all expenence But the 
phenomena, correspondmg to it, are not given as thmgs m them- 
selves, but m expenence alone For they are mere representations, 
receivmg from perceptions alone significance and relation to a 
real object, under the condition that this or that perception — 
indicating an object — ^is m complete connection with all others in 
accordance with the rules of the umty of expenence Thus we 
can say the thmgs that really existed m past time, are given in 
the transcendental object of expenence But these are to me real 
objects, only m so far as I can represent to my own mmd, that a 
regressive senes of possible perceptions — ^foUowmg the mdications 
of history, or the footsteps of cause and effect — ^in accordance with 
empirical laws — ^that, m one word, the course of the world conducts 
us to an elapsed senes of time as the condition of the present time. 
This senes m past time is represented as real, not m itself, but 
only m connection with a possible expenence Thus, when I say 
that certam events occurred m past time, I merely assert the 
possibility of prolongmg the cham of expenence, from the present 
perception, upwards to the conditions that determme it according 
to time. 

If I represent to myself all objects existmg m all space and time, 
I do not thereby place these m space and time pnor to all experience, 
on the contrary, such a representation is nothmg more than the 
notion of a possible experience, m its absolute completeness. In 
experience alone are those objects, which are nothmg but repre- 
sentations, given But, when I say, they existed pnor to my 
experience* this means only that I must begm with the perception 
present to me, and follow the track mdicated, until I discover them 
in some part or region of expenence. The cause of the empincal 
condition of this progression — ^and consequently at what member 
therein I must stop, and at what point in the regress I am to find 
this member— 15 transcendental, and hence necessarily incognizable 
But with this we have not to do, our concern is only with the law 
of progression m expenence, m which objects, that is, phenomena, 
are given It is a matter of mdifierence, whether I say — ^I may m 
the progress of expenence discover stars, at a hundred times greater 
distance than the most distant of those now visible, or — stars at 
this distance may be met in space, although no one has, or ever 
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will discover them For, if they are given as thmgs in themselves, 
without any relation to possible experience, they are for me non- 
existent, consequently, are not objects, for they are not contained 
m the regressive senes of expenence But, if these phenomena 
must be employed m the construction or support of the cosmo- 
logical idea of an absolute whole — ^and, when we are discussmg a 
question that oversteps the limits of possible expenence, the 
proper distinction of the different theones of the reahty of sensuous 
objects is of great importance, m order to avoid the illusion which 
must necessanly anse from the misinterpretation of our empincal 
conceptions 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Seventh 

Cntical Solution of the Cosmological Problem 

The antmomy of pure reason is based upon the followmg dialectical 
argument If that which is conditioned is given, the whole senes 
of its conditions is also given, but sensuous objects are given as 
conditioned; consequently . . . This syllogism, the major of 
which seems so natural and evident, introduces as many cosmo- 
logical ideas as there are different kinds of conditions m the syn- 
thesis of phenomena, m so far as these conditions constitute a 
senes These ideas require absolute totality in the series, and 
thus place reason in mextncable embarrassment. Before pro- 
ceeding to expose the fallacy in this dialectical argument, it will 
be necessary to have a correct imderstandmg of certain conceptions 
that appear in it 

In the first place, the following proposition is evident, and 
indubitably certam- If the conditioned is given, a regress in the 
senes of all its conditions is thereby imperatively required For 
the very conception of a conditioned is a conception of something 
related to a condition, and, if this condition is itself conditioned, 
to another condition — ^and so on through all the members of the 
senes This proposition is, therefore, analytical, and has nothing 
to fear from transcendental criticism It is a logical postulate of 
reason ' to pursue, as far as possible, the connection of a conception 
with Its conditions 

If, m the second place, both the conditioned and the condition 
are thmgs in themselves, and if the former is given, not only is 
the regress to the latter requisite, but the latter is really given 
with the former Now, as this is true of all the members of the 
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series, the entire senes of conditions, and with them the uncondi- 
tioned, IS at the same time given in the very fact of the conditioned, 
the emstence of which is possible only m and through that senes, 
being given In this case, the synthesis of the conditioned with its 
condition, is a S 3 nnthesis of the understandmg merely, which 
represents thmgs as they are, without regardmg whether and how 
we can cognize them But if I have to do with phenomena, which, 
m their character of mere representations, are not given, if I do 
not attam to a cogmtion of them (m other words, to themselves, 
for they are nothmg more than empincal cognitions), I am not 
entitled to say* If the conditioned is given, all its conditions (as 
phenomena) are also given I cannot, therefore, from the fact of a 
conditioned bemg given, mfer the absolute totahty of the senes 
of Its conditions For phenomena are nothmg but an empincal 
S3mthesis m apprehension or perception, and are therefore given 
only m it Now, m speakmg of phenomena, it does not follow, that, 
if the conditioned is given, the s 3 mthesis which constitutes its 
empincal condition is also thereby given and presupposed, such a 
S3?nthesis can be estabhshed only by an actual regress m the senes 
of conditions But we are entitled to say m this case, that a regress 
to the conditions of a conditioned, m other words, that a continuous 
empirical synthesis is enjomed; that, if the conditions are not 
given, they are at least required} and that we are certain to discover 
the conditions m this regress 

We can now see that the major m the above cosmological 
syllogism, takes the conditioned m the transcendental signijBlcation 
which it has m the pure category, while the minor speaks of it m 
the empirical signification wluch it has m the category as apphed 
to phenomena There is, therefore, a dialectical fallacy in the 
syllogism — ^ sophtsma Jigurae dtchonts But this fallacy is not a 
consciously devised one, but a perfectly natural illusion of the 
common reason of man For, when a thmg is given as conditioned, 
we presuppose in the major its conditions and their senes, un- 
perceived, as it were, and unseen, because this is nothmg more 
than the logical requirement of complete and satisfactory premisses 
fer a given conclusion In this case, time is altogether left out in 
the connection of the conditioned with the condition, they are 
supposed to be given m themselves, and contemporaneously. It is, 
moreover, just as natural to regard phenomena (in the mmor) as 
things in themselves and as objects presented to the pure under- 
standmg, as in the major, m whidi complete abstraction was 
made of all conditions of intuition. But it is imder these conditions 
alone that objects are given. Now we overlooked a remarkable 
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distinction between the conceptions. The synthesis of the condi- 
tioned with its condition, and the complete senes of the latter 
(in the major) are not hmited by time, and do not contam the 
conception of succession. On the contrary, the empincal synthesis, 
and the senes of conditions in the phenomenal world — subsumed 
m the mmor — ^are necessanly successive, and given m time alone. 
It follows that I cannot presuppose in the minor, as I did in the 
major, the absolute totality of the synthesis and of the senes therem 
represented; for in the major all the members of the series are 
given as thmgs in themselves — ^without any limitations or condi- 
tions of time, while m the mmor they are possible only in and 
through a successive regress, which cannot exist, except it be 
actually earned into execution in the world of phenomena 
After this proof of the viciousness of the ar^ment commonly 
employed m mamtaimng cosmological assertions, both parties 
may now be justly dismissed, as advancmg claims without groimds 
or title. But the process has not been ended, by convmcmg them 
that one or both were m the wrong, and had mamtained an assertion 
which was without valid grounds of proof. Nothing seems to be 
clearer than that, if one maintams. the world has a beginning, 
and another: the world has no begmnmg, one of the two must 
be right. But it is hkewise dear, that, if the evidence on both 
sides IS equal, it is impossible to discover on what side the truth 
hes; and the controversy contmues, although the parties have 
been recommended to peace before the tribunal of reason There 
remains, then, no other means of settling the question than to 
convmce the parties, who refute each other with such conclusive- 
ness and ability, that they are disputing about nothmg, and that 
a transcendental illusion has been mocking them with visions of 
reahty where there is none. This mode of adjusting a dispute 
which cannot be decided upon its own ments, we shall now proceed 
to lay before our readers 


Zeno of Elea, a subtle dialectician, was severely^ reprimanded 
by Plato as a sophist, who, merely from the base motive of exhibit- 
ing his skill m discussion, mamtained and subverted the same 
proposition by arguments as powerful and convincing on the one 
side as on the other. He maintamed, for example, that God 
(who was probably nothing more, in lus view, than the world) 
is neither ^te nor mfinite, neither m motion nor in rest, neither 
similar nor dij^imilar to any other thing. It seemed to those 
philosophers who criticized his mode of discussion, that his purj^ose 
was to deny completely both of two self-ccmtradictory jaupositions 
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— which IS absurd. But I cannot believe that there is any justice 
m this accusation The first of these propositions I shall presently 
consider in a more detailed manner With regard to the others, 
if by the word God he understood merely the Universe, his meaning 
must have been, that it cannot be permanently present m one 
place — ^that is, at rest, nor be capable of changmg its place — that 
IS, of movmg, because all places are m the umverse, and the umverse 
itself IS, therefore, m no place Agam, if the universe contains m 
itself everythmg that exists, it cannot be similar or dissimilar to 
any other thmg, because there is, in fact, no other thmg with which 
it can be compared If two opposite judgments presuppose a 
contmgent impossible, or arbitrary condition, both — ^in spite of 
their opposition (which is, however, not properly or really a 
contradiction) — ^faU away, because the condition, which ensured 
the validity of both, has itself disappeared 

If we say everybody has either a good or a bad smell, we have 
omitted a third possible judgment — ^it has no smell at aU, and thus 
both confiictmg statements may be false If we say: it is either 
good-smeUmg or not good-smellmg (vel suaveolens vel non-suaveolens), 
both judgments are contradictorily opposed, and the contradictory 
opposite of the former judgment — ^some bodies are not good- 
smelhng — embraces also those bodies which have no smell at all. 
In the precedmg pair of opposed judgments {per disparatd), the 
contmgent condition of the conception of body (smeU) attached 
to both conflicting statements, mstead of havmg been omitted in 
the latter, which is consequently not the contradictory opposite 
of the former 

If, accordmgly, we say. the world is either infinite m extension, 
or It IS not mfinite (^ton est it^ntius), and if the former proposition 
is false, its contradictory opposite — ^the world is not infinite, must 
be true And thus I should deny the existence of an infinite, 
without, however, afldrmmg the existence of a fimte world. But 
if we construct our proposition thus — ^the world is either mfimte or 
fimte (non-mfimte), both statements may be false For, m this 
case, we consider the world as per se determmed m regard to 
quantity, and while, m the one judgment, we deny its mfimte 
and consequently, perhaps, its mdependent existence, m the other, 
we append to the world, regarded as a thmg m itself, a certain 
determination — ^that of finitude; and the latter may be false as 
well as the former, if the world is not given as a thing in itself, 
and thus neither as finite nor as infimte in quantity. This kmd 
of opposition I may be allowed to term dialectical; that of contra- 
dictories may be <^ed analytical opposition Thus then, of two 
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dialectically opposed judgments both may be false, from the fact, 
that the one is not a mere contradictory of the other, but actually 
enounces more than is requisite for a full and complete contradiction. 

When we regard the two propositions — ^the world is infimte m 
quantity, and, the world is fimte m quantity, as contradictory 
opposites, we are assuming that the world — ^the complete senes of 
phenomena — ^is a thmg m itself- For it remains as a permanent 
quantity, whether I deny the infinite or the finite regress m the 
series of its phenomena But if we disimss this assumption — ^this 
transcendental illusion, and deny that it is a thmg m itself, the 
contradictory opposition is metamorphosed mto a merely dialectical 
one; and the world, as not existmg m itself — ^independently of the 
regressive senes of my representations, exists m like manner neither 
as a whole which is mfinite nor as a whole which is fimte m itself. 
The umverse exists for me only in the empincal regress of the 
senes of phenomena, and not fer se If, then, it is always condi- 
tioned^ it IS never given completely or as a whole, and it is, there- 
fore, not an unconditioned whole, and does not exist as sudi, 
either with an infimte, or with a fimte quantity. 

What we have here said of the first cosmological idea — ^that of 
the absolute totality of quantity m phenomena, applies also to 
the others The senes of conditions is discoverable only in the 
regressive synthesis itself, and not m the phenomenon considered 
as a thmg in itself— given pnor to all regress Hence I am com- 
pelled to say: the aggregate of parts m a given phenomenon is in 
itself neither fimte nor infinite, and these parts are given only in 
the regressive synthesis of decomposition — a, synthesis which is 
never given m absolute completeness^ either as finite, or as infinite. 
The same is the case with ^e senes of subordinated causes, or of 
the conditioned up to the unconditioned and necessary existence, 
which can never be regarded as m itself, and in its totality, either 
as finite or as infimte, because, as a series of subordmate repre- 
sentations, it subsists only m the dynamical regress, and cannot 
be regarded as existmg previously to this regress, or as a self- 
subsistent senes of thmgs. 

Thus the antmomy of pure reason m its cosmological ideas 
disappear For the above demonstration has established the 
fact that It IS merely the product of a dialectical and illusory 
opposition, which anses from the apphcation of the idea of absolute 
totality — ^admissible only as a condition of things in themselves, 
to phenomena, which exist only m our representations, and — when 
constitutir^ a senes — m. a successive regress This antinomy of 
reason may, however, be realty profitable to our speculati^ 
M9” 
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interests, not m the way of contributing any dogmatical addition, 
but as presentmg to us another matenal support in our critical 
investigations For it furnishes us with an mdirect proof of the 
transcendental ideality of phenomena, if our mmds were not 
completely satisfied with the direct proof set forth in the Transcen- 
dental Aesthetic. The proof would proceed m the following 
dilemma If the world is a Whole existmg m itself, it must be 
either finite or infimte But it is neither fimte nor mfinite — ^as 
has been shown, on the one side, by the thesis, on the other, by 
the antithesis Therefore the world— the content of all phenomena 
^ — ^is not a whole existmg m itself. It follows that phenomena are 
nothing, apart from our representations And this is what we 
mean by transcendental ideality. 

This remark is of some importance It enables us to see that 
the proofs of the fourfold antmomy are not mere sophistnes- — are 
not fallacious, but grounded on the nature of reason, and vahd— 
under the supposition that phenomena are thmgs m themselves. 
The opposition of the judgments which follow makes it evident 
that a fa^cy lay in the mitial supposition, and thus helps us to 
discover the true constitution of objects of sense. This transcen- 
dental dialectic does not favour scepticism, although it presents 
us with a tnumphant demonstration of tlxe advantages of the 
sceptical method, the great utility of which is apparent m the 
antmomy, where the arguments of reason were allowed to confront 
each other m undiminished force. And although the result of 
these conflicts of reason is not what we expected^ — although we 
have obtained no positive dogmatical addition to metaphysical 
stSence, we have slill reaped a great advantage m the correction 
of our judgments on these subjects of thought. 

ANTIKOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Eighth 

Regulative Prifidple of Pure Reason in relation to the 
Cosmological Ideas 

Tsce cosmological principle of totahty could not give us any certam 
knowledge m regard to the modctmum m the senes of conditions m 
the world of sense, considered as a thing m itself The actual 
regr^ m the senes is the only means of approachmg this mAyirtnnin 
prmdple of pure reason^ therefore, may still }ye considered as 
valid— not as an ooGumi enabling us to cogitate totahty in the 
object as actual,^ but as a problem for the understanding, which 
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requires it to institute and to continue, in conformity with the 
idea of totahty m the mmd, the regress in the senes of the conditions 
of a given conditioned For m the world of sense, that is, in space 
and time, every condition which we discover m our mvestigation 
of phenomena is itself conditioned; because sensuous objects are 
not thmgs m themselves (m which case an absolutely unconditioned 
might be reached m the progress of cogmtion), but are merely 
empincal representations, the conditions of which must always 
be found m mtuition The prmaple of reason is therefore properly 
a mere rule — ^prescnbing a regress m the senes of conditions for 
given phenomena, and prohibitmg any pause or rest on an absolutely 
unconditioned It is, therefore, not a prmciple of the possibihty of 
expenence or of the empincal cogmtion of sensuous objects-— 
consequently not a prmaple of the understandmg; for every 
experience is confined withm certain proper limits determined by 
the given mtmtion. Still less is it a constitutive principle of reason 
authonzmg us to extend our conception of the sensuous world 
beyond all possible expenence. It is merely a prmaple for the 
enlargement and extension of expenence as far as is possible for 
human faculties It forbids us to consider any empincal hmits 
as absolute. It is, hence, a prmaple of reason, which, as a tide^ 
dictates how we ought to proceed m our empincal r^ess, but is 
unable to anticipate or indicate pnor to the empincal regress what 
is given m the object itself. I have termed it for this reason a 
regidaiive prmaple of reason; while the prmaple of the absolute 
totality of the senes of conditions, as existmg m itself and given 
m the object, is a constitutive cosmological prmaple. This 
distinction will at once demonstrate the falsehood of the constitutive 
prmaple, and prevent us from attnbutmg (by a transcendental 
suhreptio) objective reality to an idea, which is valid only as a rule. 

In order to imderstand the proper meaning of this rule of pure 
reason, we must notice first, that it cannot tell us what the object 
is, but only how the empiriml regress is to be proceeded with m order 
to attain to the complete conceptioa of the object If it gave us 
any mformation m respect to the former statement, it would be a 
constitutive prmaple — b, prmaple impossible from the nature of 
pure reason It wiU not tiierefore enable us to 'establish any such 
conclusions as — ^the senes of conditions for a given conditioned is 
in Itself fiboite, or, it is infinite For, in this case, we should be 
cogitating m the mere idea of absolute totahty, an object which 
IS not and cannot be given m expenence; inasmuch as we should 
be attributmg a reahty objective and independent of the empincal 
synthesis, to a series of phenomena. This idea of reason cansaot 
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then be regarded as valid — except as a rule for the regressive syn- 
thesis m the senes of conditions, according to which we must 
proceed from the conditioned, through all mtermediate and sub- 
ordmate conditions, up to the unconditioned, although this goal 
IS unattamed and unattamable. For the absolutely unconditioned 
cannot be discovered in the sphere of expenence 

We now proceed to determine clearly our notion of a S3mthesis 
which can never be complete There are two terms commonly 
employed for this purpose. These terms are regarded as expressions 
of difEerent and distmgmshable notions, although the groimd of 
the distmction has never been clearly exposed The term employed 
by the mathematiciaQS is progressus tn infinitum. The philosophers 
prefer the expression progressus tn tndefimtum Without detaining 
the reader with an examination of the reasons for such a distmction, 
or with remarks on the right or wrong use of the terms, I shall 
endeavour clearly to determine these conceptions, so far as is 
necessary for the purpose of this Critique 

We may, with propnety, say of a straight line, that it may be 
produced to infinity In this case the distinction between a 
progressus tn infinitum and a progressus tn indefinitum is a mere 
piece of subtlety For, although when we say, produce a straight 
line — ^it is more correct to say tn indfimtum than in infinitum y 
because the former means, produce it as far as you please, the 
second, you must not cease to produce it; the expression in irfimtum 
is, when we are speaking of the pcmer to do it, perfectly correct, 
for we can always make it longer if we please — on to infinity 
And this remark holds good m all cases, when we speak of a pro-- 
g;ressus, that is, an advancement from the condition to the condi- 
tioned; this possible advancement always proceeds to mfimty 
We may proceed from a given pair m the descending Ime of 
generation from father to son, and cogitate a never-endmg Ime of 
d^cendants from it. For in such a case reason does not demand 
absolute totality in the series, because it does not presuppose it 
as a condition and as given (datuni), but merely as conditioned, 
and as capable of being given (dabtle) 

Ytry dfflexent is the case with the problem — ^how far the regr^s, 
whirfi ascends from the given conditioned to the conditions, must 
extend; whether I can say-— it is a regress tn infinitum, or only 
tn indifiniUtm} and whether, for example, settmg out from the 
human things at present ahve in the world, I may ascend in the 
series of their ancestors, tn — or whether all that can be 

said IS, that so far as I have proceeded, I have discovered no 
empirical gronnd for considering the series limited, so that I am 
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justified, and indeed, compelled to search for ancestors still further 
back, although I am not obhged by the idea of reason to pre- 
suppose them 

My answer to this question is: If the senes is given m empirical 
intuition as a whole, the regress m the senes of its mtemal condi- 
tions proceeds infinttum^ but, if only one member of the senes 
IS given, from which the regress is to proceed to absolute totality, 
the regress is possible only tn tnd^mtum For example, the 
division of a portion of matter given withm certain limits — of a 
body, that is — ^proceeds tn tnfimium For, as the condition of this 
whole is its part, and the condition of the part a part of the part, 
and so on, and as m this regress of decomposition an unconditioned 
mdmsible member of the senes of conditions is not to be foimd, 
there are no reasons or grounds m expenence for stoppmg m the 
division, but, on the contrary, the more remote members of the 
division are actually and empincally given pnor to this division. 
That IS to say, the division proceeds to mfinity On the other 
hand, the senes of ancestors of any given human bemg is not 
given, in its absolute totality, m any expenence, and yet the 
regress proceeds from every genealogical member of this series to 
one still higher, and does not meet with any empincal hmit pre- 
senting an absolutely imconditioned member of the senes But 
as the members of such a senes are not contained in the empincal 
intuition of the whole, pnor to the regress, this regress does not 
proceed to infimty, but only tn tnd^mtum, that is, we are called 
upon to discover other and higher members, which are themselves 
alwa3?s conditioned 

In neither case — ^the regressus tn tt^ntium, nor the regressus tn 
tndefimtumy is the senes of conditions to be considered as actually 
infimte m the object itself. This might be true of thmgs m them- 
selves, but It cannot be asserted of phenomena, which, as condi- 
tions of each other, are only given m the empincal regress itself. 
Hence, the qyuestion no longer is. What is the quantity of this 
series of conditions m itself — ^is it fimte or infimte ? for it is nothing 
in itself, but. How is the empincal regress to be commenced, and 
how far ought we to proceed with it? And here a signal distmction 
m the appfication of this rule becomes apparent. If the whole is 
given empincally, it 15 possible to recede in the senes of its internal 
conditions to mfimty. But if the whole is not given, and can only 
be given by and tl^ough the empincal regress, I can only say — ^it 
is possible to infinity^ to proceed to still higher conditions in the 

^ Kaixt^s meaning is. Infinity, in the first case, is a quality, or may he 
predicated, of the regress} while m the second case, it is only to be pocedicated 
of the possibtUty of the regress. — Tr, 
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senes In the first case, I am jTistified in assertmg that more 
members are empincally given m the object than I attam to in 
the regress (of decomposition) In the second case, I am justified 
only m saymg, that I can alwa3rs proceed further m the regress, 
because no member of the series is given as absolutely conditioned, 
and thus a higher member is possible, and an inquiry with regard 
to it IS necessary In the one case it is necessary to find other 
members of the senes, m the other it is necessary to tnqutre for 
others, inasmuch as expenence presents no absolute limitation of 
the regress For, either you do not possess a perception which 
absolutely hmits your empincal regress, and m this case the regress 
cannot be regarded as complete; or, you do possess such a limitative 
perception, m which case it is not a part of your senes (for that 
which hmits must be distmct from that which is hmited by it), 
and it IS incumbent on you to contmue your regress up to this 
condition, and so on. 

These remarks will be placed m their proper light by their 
apphcation m the following section 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Ninth 

Of the Empirical Use of the Regulative Principle of Reason 
with regard to the Cosmological Ideas 

We have shown that no transcendental use can be made either of 
the conceptions of reason or of understandmg We have shown, 
likewise, that the demand of absolute totality in the senes of con- 
ditions in the world of sense anses from a transcendental employ- 
ment of reason, restmg on the opinion that phenomena are to be 
regarded as thmgs m themselves It follows that we are not re- 
quired to answer the question respectmg the absolute quantity of 
a series-T-whether it is m itself limited or unlimited We are only 
called upon to determine how far we must proceed m the empincal 
regress from condition to condition, m order to discover, m con- 
formity with the rule of reason, a full and correct answer to the 
qpiesticms proposed by reason itself 
This prmcipJe of reason is hence vahd only as a rule for the 
of a possible experience — its invahdity as a pnnaple 
constitutive of phenomena in themselves having been suffiaaitly 
demonstrated. And thus, too, the antmomial conflict of reason 
with itself IS completely put an end to; inasmuch as we have not 
only presented a cnticai solution of the fallacy lurkmg in the 
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opposite statements of reason, bnt have shown the true meaning 
of the ideas which gave nse to these statements. The dtcdecUcal 
prinaple of reason has, therefore, been changed into a doctrinal 
prinaple But m fact, if this principle, m the subjective sigm- 
fication which we have shown to be its only true sense, may be 
guaranteed as a principle of the unceasmg extension of the employ- 
ment of our understandmg, its mfluence and value are just as great 
as if It were an axiom for the a priori determination of objects. 
For such an axiom could not exert a stronger mfluence on the 
extension and rectification of our knowledge, otherwise than by 
procunng for the prmciples of the understanchng the most widely 
expanded emplo3niient m the field of experience 

I 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Composition of Phenomena in the Universe 

Here, as well as m the case of the other cosmological problems, 
the ground of the regulative prinaple of reason is the proposition, 
that m our empincai regress no experience of an absolute limit, and 
consequently no experience of a condition, which is itself absolutely 
unconditioned, is discoverable And the truth of this proposition 
Itself rests upon the consideration, that such an expenence must 
represent to us phenomena as limited by nothing or the mere 
void, on which our continued regress by means of perception must 
abut — ^which is impossible. 

Now this proposition, which declares that every condition 
attained m the empincai regress must itself be considered empiri- 
cally conditioned, contams the rule in ierminis, which requires me, 
to whatever extent I may have proceeded m the ascendmg senes, 
always to look for some higher member m the senes — ^whether this 
member is to become known to me through expenence, or not. 

Nothing further is necessary, then, for the solution of the first 
cosmological problem, than to deade, whether, m the regress to 
the unconditioned quantity of the umverse (as regards space and 
time), this never limited ascent ought to be called a regressus in 
infinitum or in indfinitum. 

The general representation which we form m our minds of the 
senes of all past states or conditions of the world, or of all the 
things which at present exist in it, is itself nothmg more than a 
possible empincai regress, which is cogitated — ^although in an un- 
determined manner — in the mind, and which gives rise to the 
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conception of a series of conditions for a given object ^ Now I have 
a conception of the universe, but not an intuition — ^that is, not an 
intuition of it as a whole Thus I cannot infer the magnitude of 
the regress from the quantity or magnitude of the world, and 
determme the former by means of the latter, on the contrary, 
I must first of all form a conception of the quantity or magnitude 
of the world from the magmtude of the empincal regress. But of 
this regress I know nothing more, than that I ought to proceed 
from every given member of the senes of conditions to one still 
higher. But the quantity of the universe is not thereby deter- 
mined, and we cannot aJQ&m that this regress proceeds tn infinitum 
Such an afSrmation would anticipate the members of the senes 
whidi have not yet been reached, and represent the number of 
them as beyond the grasp of any empincal synthesis; it would 
consequently determine the cosmical quantity prior to the regress 
(although only in a negative manner) — ^which is impossible For 
the world is not given in its totahty m any mtuition consequently, 
its quantity cannot be given pnor to the regress It follows that 
we are unable to make any declaration respectmg the cosmical 
quantity m itself — not even that the regress in it is a regress m 
infinitum^ we must only endeavour to attain to a conception of the 
quantity of the umverse, m conformity with the rule which deter- 
mines the empincal regress in it But this rule merely reqmres 
us never to admit an absolute hmit to our senes — ^how far soever 
we may have proceeded in it, but always, on the contrary, to 
subordinate every phenomenon to some other as its condition, 
and consequently to proceed to this higher phenomenon Such 
a r^ess is, therefore, the regressus in indefinitum, which, as not 
detennmmg a quantity m the object, is clearly distmgmshable 
from the regressus in infinitum 

It follows from what we have said that we are not justified m 
declaring the world to be mfinite m space, or as regards past time 
For this conception of an mfinite given quantity is empincal, but 
we cannot apply the conception of an infimte quantity to the 
world as an object of the senses I cannot say, the regress from a 
given perception to everythmg limited either m space or time, 
piocseeds %n infinitum — ^for this presupposes an infimte cosmical 
quantity; neither can I say, it is finite — ^for an absolute limit is 

^ The cosmical senes can neither be greater nor smaller than the possible 
ecnpmcal regress* upon which its ccaiception is based. And as regress 
43amiot be a determinate infimte regress, still less a determinate finite 
^bsolut^y limited), it is evident, that we cannot regard the world as either 
finite or i nfini te, because the regress, which gives us the representation of the 
world, IS neither finite ii<»r infinite 
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likewise impossible in experience It follows that I am not 
entitled to make any assertion at all respecting the whole object 
of expenence — ^the world of sense, I must hmit my declarations to 
the rule, accordmg to which expenence or empmcal knowledge is 
to be attained. 

To the question, therefore, respectmg the cosmical quantity, 
the first and negative answer is. The world has no beginnmg m 
time, and no absolute hmit m space 

For, m the contrary case, it would be hmited by a void time 
on the one hand, and by a void space on the other Now, since 
the world, as a phenomenon, cannot be thus limited m itself — ^for 
a phenomenon is not a thmg m itself; it must be possible for us 
to have a perception of this hmitation by a void time and a void 
space But sudi a perception — such an experience is impossible, 
because it has no content Consequently, an absolute cosmical 
limit IS empincally, and therefore absolutely, impossible ^ 

From this follows the affirmative answer The regress in the 
senes of phenomena — ^as a determination of the cosmical quantity, 
proceeds tn tndffimium. This is equivalent to saying — the world 
of sense has no absolute quantity, but the empmcal regress (through 
which alone the world of sense is presented to us on the side of its 
conditions) rests upon a rule, which requires it to proceed from 
every member of the senes — ^as conditioned, to one still more 
remote (whether through personal expenence, or by means of 
history, or the chain of cause and effect), and not to cease at any 
point m this extension of the possible empincal employment of the 
understandmg And this is the proper and only use which reason 
can make of its prmciples 

The above rule does not prescnbe an xmceasing regress in one 
kmd of phenomena It does not, for example, forbid us, in our 
ascent from an individual human being through the line of his 
ancestors, to expect that we shall discover at some point of the 
regress a primev^ pair, or to admit, m the senes of heavenly bodies, 
,a sun at the farthest possible distance from some centre. All that 
It demands is a perpetual progress from phenomena to pheno- 
mena, even although an actual perception is not presented by 
them (as m the case of our perceptions being so weak, as that we 

^ The reader wall remark that the proof presented above is very different 
from the dogmatical demonstration given m the antithesis of the first 
antmomy In that demonstration, it was taken for granted that the world 
IS a thin^ m itself — ^given m its totality prior to all regress, and a determined 
position in space and time was denied to ft— if it was not considered as occupy- 
ing all tune and all space Hence our conclusion differed from that mveii 
above, for we inferred m the antithesis the actual infinity of the wodnl 
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are unable to become consaous of them), since they, nevertheless, 
belong to possible expenence. 

Every beginnmg is in time, and all hmits to extension are m 
space But space and time are m the world of sense Conse- 
quently phenomena tn the world are conditionally limited, but the 
world Itself is not hmited, either conditionally or unconditionally 

For this reason, and because neither the world nor the cosmical 
senes of conditions to a given conditioned can be completely gtven^ 
our conception of the cosmical quantity is given only in and 
through the regress and not pnor to it — ^m a collective mtuition. 
But the regress itself is really nothing more than the determzmng 
of the cosmical quantity, and cannot therefore give us any deter- 
mined conception of it — ^stiU less a conception of a quantity which 
IS, m relation to a certain standard, mfimte The regress does 
not, therefore, proceed to injBnity (an infinity given), but only to 
an mdefinite extent, for the purpose of presenting to us a quantity 
— reahzed only m and through the r^ess itself 

11 

SoliUion of the Cosmological Idea of Hie Totality of the 
Dtvtston of a WhoU given tn Intuition 

When I divide a whole which is given m intuition, I proceed 
from a conditioned to its conditions The division of the j^rts 
of the whole (^subdivtsio or decompositio) is a regress m the series 
of these conditions The absolute totality of this senes wouid be 
actually attained and given to the mmd, if the regress could amve 
at simple parts. But if all the parts m a contmuous decomposition 
are themselves divisible, the division, that is to say, the regress, 
proceeds from the conditioned to its conditions m infiniimn^ 
because the conditaons (the parte) are themselves contained m the 
conditioned, and, as the latter is given in a limited intuition, the 
firmer are kn given along with it. This regress cannot, therefore, 
be Calted a regressns m ind^mtum, as happened in the case of the 
preoedmg cosnaoiogical idea, the regress m which proceeded from 
tiie conditioned to the conditions not given contemporaneously 
and ateng with it, but discoverable only througlt the empmcal 
regress. We are not, however, entitled to afiSrm of a whole of 
land, which is divisible m infinitum, that it consists of an 
uiifimie mmiber of parts. For, although all the parts are contained 
in the mtmtion of the wbdfe, the whole dtmsion is not contained 
therein. The division is contained only m the progressmg decom- 
position — m the regress itseU, which is the condition of the possi- 
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bility and actuality of the series Now, as this regress is infinite, 
all title members (parts) to which it attams must be contained in 
the given whole as an aggregate But the complete series of dvmston 
IS not contamed therem For this senes, bemg mfiiute m succession 
and always mcomplete, cannot represent an mfimte number of 
members, and still less a composition of these members mto a whole. 

To apply this remark to space. Every hmited part of space 
presented to intmtion is a whole, the parts of which are always 
spaces — ^to whatever extent subdivided Every limited spa<^ is 
hence divisible to mfimty 

Let us^ agam apply the remark to an external phenomenon 
enclosed in limits, that is, a body. The divisibihty of a body rests 
upon the divisibility of space, which is the condition of the possi- 
bihty of the body as an extended whole. A body is consequently 
divisible to infinity, though it does not, for that reason, consist 
of an mfimte number of parts 

It certainly seems that, as a body must be cogitated as sub- 
stance in space, the law of divisibility would not be apphcable to 
it as substance For we may and ought to grant, m the case of 
space, that division or decomposition, to any extent, never can 
utterly annihilate composition (that is to say, the smallest part of 
space must still consist of spaces); otherwise space would entirely 
cease to exist — ^which is impossible But, the assertion on the 
other hand, that when all composition in matter is annihilated m 
thought, nothing remains, does not seem to harmonize with the 
conception of substance, which must be properly the subject of all 
composition and must remam, even after the conjunction of its 
attributes m space — which constituted a body — ^is annihilated m 
thought But this IS not the case with substance in the pheno- 
menal world, which is not a thmg m itself cogitated by the pure 
category Phenomenal substance is not an absolute subject; it 
is merely a permanent sensuous image, and nothing more than an 
intuition, in which the unconditioned is not to be found 

But, although this rule of progress to infinity is legitimate and 
applicable to the subdivision of a phenomenon, as a mere occupation 
or filling of space, it is not applicable to a whole consisting of a 
number of distmct parts and constitutmg a quantum dtscretum — 
that IS to say, an organiased body- It cannot be admitted that 
every part in an organized whole is itself orgamzed, and that, in 
analysmg it to infinity, we must always meet with organized parts; 
although we may allow that the parts of the matter which we 
decompo^ in infinitum^ may be organized. For the infinity of 
the division of a phenomenon m space rests altogether on the 
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that the divisibility of a phenomenon is given only m and through 
this mjSnity, that is, an undetermmed number of parts is given, 
while the parts themselves are given and determmed only m and 
through the subdivision; m a word, the infimty of the division 
necessanly presupposes that the whole is not already divided tn se 
Hence our division determmes a number of parts m the whole — a. 
number which extends just as far as the actual regress m the 
division, while, on the other hand, the very notion of a body 
organized to mfbaity represents the whole as already and m itseLf 
divided. We expect, therefore, to find m it a determmate, but, 
at the same time, infinite, number of parts — ^which is self-contradic- 
tory For we should thus have a whole contammg a senes of 
members which could not be completed m any regress — which is 
infinite, and at the same time complete m an organized composite. 
Infimte divisibihty is applicable only to a qimntum continuum^ 
and is based entirely on the infimte dmsibihty of space But m 
a quantum dtscretum the multitude of parts or umts is always 
determmed, and hence always equal to some number ^ To what 
extent a body may be organized, expenence alone can inform us, 
and although, so far as our expenence of this or that body has 
extended, we may not have discovered any morgamc part, such 
parts must exist m possible expenence. But how far the transcen- 
dental division of a phenomenon must extend, we cannot know 
from expenence — ^it is a question which expenence cannot answer, 
it IS answered only by the prmaple of reason which forbids us to 
consider the empnici regress, m the analysis of extended body, 
as ever absolutely complete 

Concluding Remark on the Solution of the Transcendental Matke- 

mattcal Ideas — and Introductory to the Solution of the Dynamical 

Ideas 

We presented the antmomy of pure reason m a tabular form, 
and we endeavoured to show the ground of this self-contradiction 
on the part of reason, and the only means of brmging it to a con- 
clusion — ^namely, by dedanng both contradictory statements to 
be false* We represented in these antmomies the conditions of 
j^tl^noipftena as belongmg to the conditioned accordmg to relations 
oi space and time— which is the usual supposition of the common 
imtestanding In this respect, all dialectical representations of 
totality, m the series of conditions to a given conditioned, were 
perfectly homogeneous^ The condition was always a member of 
the series along with the conditioned, and thus the homogeneity 
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of the whole senes was assured. In this case the regress could 
never be cogitated as complete, or, if this was the case, a member 
really conditioned was falsely regarded as a primal member, conse- 
quently as tmconditioned In such an antmomy, therefore, we 
Ad not consider the object, that is, the conditioned, but the 
senes of conditions belongmg to the object, and the magmtude of 
that senes And thus arose the difBculty — a difficulty not to be 
settled by any deasion regardmg the claims of the two parties, 
but simply by cuttmg the knot — ^by declanng the series proposed 
by reason to be either too long or too shoft for the understanding, 
which could m neither case make its conceptions adequate with 
the ideas. 

But we have overlooked, up to this pomt, an essential Afference 
existmg between the conceptions of the understandmg which 
reason endeavours to raise to the rank of ideas — ^two of these in- 
dicating a mathematical, and two a dynamical S 5 nithesis of pheno- 
mena Hitherto, it was not necessary to signalize this distmction; 
for, just as m our general representation of ^ transcendental ideas, 
we considered them under phenomenal conditions, so, in the two 
mathematical ideas, our Ascussion is concerned solely with an 
object in the world of phenomena But as we are now about to 
proceed to the consideration of the dynamical conceptions of the 
understandmg, and their adequateness with ideas, we must not 
lose sight of this distmction We shall find that it opens up to 
us an entirely new view of the conflict m which reason is mvolved. 
For, while m the first two antinoimes, both parties were dismissed j 
on the ground of having advanced statements based upon false 
hypotheses, m the present case the hope appears of Ascovermg a 
h3q)othesis which may be consistent with the demands of reason, 
and, the judge completmg the statement of the grounds of daim, 
which both parties had left in an unsatisfactory state, the question 
may be settled on its own merits, not by dismissing the claimants, 
but by a comparison of the arguments on both sides If we consider 
merely their extension, and whether they are adequate with ideas, 
the series of conditions may be regarded as all homogeneous. 
But the conception of the understandmg which hes at the basis of 
these ideas, contains either a synthesis of the homogeneous (presup- 
posed in every quantity — ^m its composition as well as m its 
Avision^ or of the heterogeneous, which is the case in the dynamical 
synthesis of cause and effect, as well as of the necessary and the 
contingent. 

it happens, that m the mathematical senes of phenomena 
no other th^ a sensuous condition is admissible — z. condition 
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which IS Itself a member of the series; while the dyn^ical senes 
of sensuous conditions admits a heterogeneous condition, which 
IS not a member of the senes, but, as purely tnieUtgihle, hes out of 
and beyond it* And thus reason is satisfied, and an unconditioned 
placed at the head of the senes of phenomena, without introducing 
confusion into or discontmumg it, contrary to the prmciples of 
the imderstandmg 

Now, from the fact that the d 3 mamical ideas admit a condition 
of phenomena which does not form a part of the senes of phenomena, 
anses a result which we should not have expected from an antmomy. 
In former cases, the result was that both contradictory dialectical 
statements were declared to be false In the present case, we find 
the conditioned m the d 3 mamical senes connected with an empm- 
cally unconditioned, but non^sensuous condition, and thus satis- 
faction is done to the understanding on the one hand and to the 
reason on the other ^ While, moreover, the dialectical arguments 
for unconditioned totality m mere phenomena fall to the groimd, 
both propositions of reason may be shown to be true m their proper 
sigmfication This could not happen m the case of the cosmological 
ideas which demanded a mathematically unconditioned umty, 
for no condition could be placed at the head of the senes of pheno- 
mena, except one which was itself a phenomenon, and consequently 
a member of the series 


III 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totahty of the Deduction 
of Cosmical Events from their Causes 

There are only two modes of causahty cogitable~the causality 
of nature j or of freedom The first is the conjunction of a particular 
state with another preceding it m the world of sense, the former 
followmg the latter by virtue of a law. Now, as the causality of 
phenomena is subject to conditions of time, and the precedmg state, 
if It had always existed, could not have produced an effect which 
would make its first appearance at a particular time, the causality 
of' a cause must itself be an effect — ^must itself have begun to be^ 
and therefore, according to the prmaple of the understanding, 
ks?elf requires a cause. 

i For the understanding cannot admit among phenomena a condition which 
IS Itself csmpirioally unconditioned. But if it is possible to cogitate an 
Ugithle condition — one which is not a member of the senes of phenomena— for 
a conditioned phenomenon, without breaking the senes of empmcal conditions, 
such a condition may be admissible as mpmcally uncondvhoned, and the 
empincai regtess continue regular, unoeasing, and intact 
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We must understand, on the contrary, by the term freedom, in 
the cosmological sense, a faculty of the spontaneous ongination of 
a state; the causahty of which, therefore, is not subordmated to 
another cause determinmg it m time. Freedom is m this sense 
a pure transcendental idea, which, m the first place, contams no 
empirical element, the object of which, m the second place, cannot 
be given or determined in any expenence, because it is a universal 
law of the very possibility of expenence, that everything which 
happens must have a cause, that consequently the causahty of a 
cause, bemg itself somethmg that has happened^ must also have 
a cause In this view of the case, the whole field of expenence, 
how far soever it may extend, contams nothmg that is not subject 
to the laws of nature. But, as we cannot by this means attain 
to an absolute totahty of conditions m reference to the series of 
causes and effects, reason creates the idea of a spontaneity, which 
can begm to act of itself, and without any external cause deter- 
imnmg it to action, accordmg to the natural law of causality 

It is especially remarkable that the practical conception of 
freedom is based upon the transcendental idea, and that the question 
of the possibihty of the former is difficult only as it mvolves the 
consideration of the truth of the latter. Freedom, m the pracUcal 
sense, is the mdependence of the will of coeraon by sensuous impulses. 
A will IS sensuous, m so far as it is pathologically affected (by sensuous 
impulses) , it is termed animal (arhitnum brutum), when it is patho- 
logically necessitated The human wiH is certainly an arhitnum 
sensitivum, not brutum, but liberum, because sensuousness does 
not necessitate its action, a faculty existing in man of seif-detei> 
mination, mdependently of all sensuous coeraon 

It IS plain, that, if all causality m the world of sense were natural 
— and natural only, every event would be determmed by another 
accordmg to necessary laws, and that consequently, phenomena, 
in so far as they determine the will, must necessitate every action 
as a natural effect from themselves, and thus all practical freedom 
would faU to the ground with the transcendent^ idea For the 
latter presupposes that, although a certam thmg has not happened, 
it ought to have happened, and that, consequently, its phenomenal 
cause was not so powerful and determmative as to exclude the 
causahty of our will— a causahty capable of producmg effects 
independently of and even m opposition to the power of natural 
causes, and capable, consequently, of spontaneously ongmatmg a 
senes of events* 

Here, too, we find it to be the case, as we generally fcRund in 
self-contradictions and perplexities of a reason which strives to 
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pass the bounds of possible experience, that the problem is properly 
not phystclogtcal^ but transcendental. The question of the possi- 
bihty of freedom does indeed concern psychology; but, as it rests 
upon dialectical arguments of pure reason, its solution must engage 
the attention of transcendental philosophy Before attempting 
this solution, a task which transcendental philosophy cannot decline, 
it will be advisable to make a remark with regard to its procedure 
in the settlement of the question 

If phenomena were things m themselves, and time and space 
forms of the existence of thmgs, condition and conditioned would 
always be membem of the same senes, and thus would anse m the 
present case the antmomy common to all transcendental ideas — 
that their senes is either too great or too small for the under- 
standmg The d 3 mamical ideas, which we are about to discuss m 
this and the following section, possess the pecuhanty of relating 
to an object, not considered as a quantity, but as an extstence^ 
and thus, m the discussion of the present question, we may make 
abstraction of the quantity of the senes of conditions, and consider 
merely the d 3 mamical relation of the condition to the conditioned. 
The question, then, suggests itself, whether freedom is possible, 
and, if it is, whether it can consist with the imiversality of the 
natural law of causality; and, consequently, whether we enounce 
a proper disjunctive proposition when we say — every efiect must 
have its origin either m nature or in freedom, or whether both 
cannot exist together m the same event in different relations 
The principle of an unbroken connection between all events in the 
phenomenal world, in accordance with the unchangeable laws of 
nature, is a well-established principle of transcendental analytic 
which admits of no exception. The question, therefore, is Whether 
an effect, determined according to the laws of nature, can at the 
same time be produced by a free agent, or whether freedom and 
nature mutually exclude each other? And here, the common, 
but fallacious hypothesis of the absolute reahty of phenomena 
manifests its mjunous mfluence m embarrassmg the procedure of 
reason For if phenomena are things in themselves, freedom is 
impossible In this case, nature is the complete and all-suffiicient 
cause of every event, and condition and conditioned, cause and 
^ect, are contained in the same senes, and necessitated by the 
same law. If, on the contrary, phenomena are held to be, as they 
are in feet, nothing more than mere representations, connected 
with each other in accordance with empincal laws, they must 
feive a ground which is not phenomenal. But the cau^ty of 
* Probably an erroc of the press, and that we should read 
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such an intelligible cause is not determined or determmable by 
phenomena; although its ejSects, as phenomena, must be deter- 
mmed by other phenomenal existences This cause and its 
causahty exist therefore out of and apart from the senes of pheno- 
mena; while Its effects do exist and are discoverable in the series 
of empincal conditions Such an effect may therefore be con- 
sidered to be free m relation to its intelligible cause, and necessary 
m relation to the phenomena from which it is a necessary conse- 
quence — 2L distmction which, stated m this perfectly general and 
abstract manner, must appear m the highest degree subtle and 
obscure The sequel will explain It is sufficient, at present, to 
remark that, as the complete and unbroken connection of pheno- 
mena IS an imalterable law of nature, freedom is impossible — 
on the supposition that phenomena are absolutely real. Hence 
those philosophers who adhere to the common opimon on this 
subject can never succeed in reconcilmg the ideas of nature and 
freedom. 

Posstbtltiy of Freedom zn harmony with the Universal Law of 
Natural Necessity 

That element m a sensuous object which is not itself sensuous, 
I may be allowed to term tnteUigzble If, accordmgly, an object 
which must be regarded as a sensuous phenomenon possesses a 
faculty which is not an object of sensuous mtmtion, but by means 
of which it IS capable of bemg the cause of phenomena, the 
causality of an object or existence of this kind may be regarded 
from two different pomts of view It may be considered to be 
tnieUtgtble, as regards its action — ^the action of a thmg which is a 
thing m itself, and sensuous, as regards its effects — ^the effects of 
a phenomenon belonging to the sensuous world We should, 
accordmgly, have to form both an empincal and an intellectual 
conception of the causality of such a faculty or power — ^both, 
however, having reference to the same effect This twofold manner 
of cogitating a power residmg m a sensuous object does not run 
counter to any of the conceptions which we ought to form of the 
world of phenomena or of a possible expenence. Phenomena 
— not bemg things in themselves — must have a transcendental 
object as a foundation, which determmes them as mere representa- 
tions ; and there seems to be no reason why we should not ascribe 
to this transcendental object, in addition to the property of self- 
phenomemzation, a causality whose effects are to be met with m 
the world of phenomena, although it is not itself a phenomenojpt 
But every effective cause must possess a character^ that is tO;say, 
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a law of Its causality, without which it would cease to be a cause. 
In the above case, then, every sensuous object would possess an 
emptrUal character, which guaranteed that its actions, as pheno- 
mena, stand m complete and harmonious connection, conformably 
to unvarjnng natural laws, with all other phenomena, and can 
be deduced from these, as conditions, and that they do thus, m 
connection with these, constitute a senes in the order of nature. 
This sensuous object must, m the second place, possess an tntel- 
hgtble character^ which guarantees it to be the cause of those actions, 
as phenomena, although it is not itself a phenomenon nor 
subordmate to the conditions of the world of sense The former 
may be termed the character of the thmg as a phenomenon, the 
latter the character of the thmg as a thmg m itself 

Now this active subject would, m its character of intelhgible 
subject, be subordmate to no conditions of time, for time is only 
a condition of phenomena, and not of things m themselves No 
action would begin or cease to be m this subject, it would conse- 
quently be free from the law of all determination of time — ^the law 
of change, namely, that everything which happens must have a 
cause m the phenomena of a precedmg state In one word, the 
causality of the subject, m so far as it is mtelhgible, would not 
form part of the senes of empzncal conditions which determme 
and necessitate an event in the world of sense, Agam, this mtel- 
ligible character of a thmg cannot be immediately cognized, 
because we can perceive nothing but phenomena, but it must be 
capable of being cogitated m harmony with the empincal character, 
for we always find ourselves compelled to place, m thougHt, a 
transcendental object at the basis of phenomena, although we 
can never know what this object is m itself. 

In virtue of its empincal character, this subject would at the 
same time be subordmate to all the empirical laws of causality, 
and, as a phenomenon and member of the sensuous world, its 
effects would have to be accounted for by a reference to preceding 
phenomena External phenomena must be capable of mfluencing 
it, and its actions, in accordance with natural laws, must explam 
to tis how its empirical character, that is, the law of its causality, 
is to be cognized in and by means of experience. In a word, ^ 
requisites for a complete and necessary determmation of these 
actions must be presented to us by expenence 

In virtue of its mtelhgible character, on the other hand (although 
we possess only a genei^ conception of this character), the subject 
must be regarded as free from ^ sensuous influences, and from all 
phenomeaaal determination Moreover, as nothmg happens m 
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this subject — ^for it is a noumenon^ and there does not consequently 
exist in it any change, demanding the dynamical determmation of 
time, and for the same reason no connection with phenomena as 
causes — ^this active existence must m its actions be free from and 
mdependent of natural necessity, for this necessity exists only m 
the world of phenomena. It -would be qmte correct to say, that 
It ongmates or begins its effects m the world of sense /riiw ttself^ 
although the action productive of these effects does not begin tn 
tiself. We should not be m this case aSirmmg that these sensuous 
effects began to exist of themselves, because they are always deter- 
mined by prior empincal conditions — ^by virtue of the empirical 
character, which is the phenomenon of the mtelhgible character — 
and are possible only as constitutmg a contmuation of the series 
of natural causes And thus nature and freedom, each in the 
complete and absolute signification of these terms, can exist, 
without contradiction or disagreement, in the same action. 

ExpostUon of the Cosmological Idea of Freedom tn harmony with 
the Umoersal Law of Natural Necessity 

I have thought it advisable to lay before the reader at first 
merely a sketch of the solution of this transcendental problem, in 
order to enable him to form with greater ease a clear conception 
of the course which reason must adopt m the solution I shall 
now proceed to exhibit the several momenta of this solution, and 
to consider them in their order 

The natural law, that everything which happens must have a 
cause, that the causahty of this cause, that is, the action of the 
cause (which cannot always have existed, but must be i-tself an 
events for it precedes m time some effect which it has ongmated), 
must have itself a phenomenal cause, by which it is determined, 
and, consequently, that all events are empmcally determined xn 
an order of nature — ^this law, I say, which hes at the foundation 
of the possibxhty of expenence, and of a connected system of 
phenomena or nature^ is a law of the understandmg, from which no 
departure, and to which no exception, can be admitted. For to 
except even a smgle phenomenon from its operation, is to exclude 
it from the sphere of possible expenence, and thus to admit it 
to be a mere fiction of thought or phantom of the bram 

Thus we are obhged to acknowledge the existence of a chain of 
causes, m which, however, absolute totahty cannot be found But 
we need not detain ourselves with this question, for it has already 
been sufficiently answered m our discussion of the antinomies mto 
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which reason falls, when it attempts to reach the unconditioned 
in the senes of phenomena. If we permit ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of transcendental idealism, we shaU find that neither 
nature nor freedom exists Now the question is Whether, 
admittmg the existence of natural necessity m the world of pheno- 
mena, it is possible to consider an effect as at the same time an 
effect of nature and an effect of freedom — or, whether these two 
modes of causahty are contradictory and mcompatible? 

No phenomenal cause can absolutely and of itself begm a senes. 
Every action, m so far as it is productive of an event, is itself an 
event or occurrence, and presupposes another precedmg state, in 
which Its cause existed Thus everything that happens is but a 
continuation of a senes, and an absolute begummg is impossible 
in the sensuous world The actions of natural causes are, accord- 
ingly, themselves effects, and presuppose causes precedmg them 
in time. A primal action — ^an action which forms an absolute 
beginning, is beyond the causal power of phenomena 
Now, is it absolutely necessary that, granting that all effects 
are phenomena, the causahty of the cause of these effects must 
also be a phenomenon, and belong to the empirical world? Is it 
not rather possible that, although every effect m the phenomenal 
world must be connected with an empirical cause, according to 
the umversal law of nature, this empincal causahty may be itself 
the effect of a non-empincal and mtelhgible causahty — its connec- 
tion with natural causes remaining nevertheless mtact? Such a 
causahty would be considered, m reference to phenomena, as the 
primal action of a cause, which is m so far, therefore, not pheno- 
menal, but, by reason of this faculty or power, mtelhgible, al^ough 
It must, at the same time, as a hnk in the cham of nature, be 
regarded as belongmg to the sensuous world 
A behef m the reaprocal causahty of phenomena is necessary, 
if we are required to look for and to present the natural conditions 
of natural events, that is to say, their causes This being admitted 
as imexceptionably vahd, the requirements of the understandmg, 
which recognizes nothmg but nature in the region of phenomena, 
are satisfied, and our physical explanations of ph3^ical phenomena 
n^y {proceed m their regular course, without hindrance and without 
imposithm. But it is no stumbling-block in the way, even assummg 
the idea to be a pure fiction, to admit that there are some natursd 
causes in the possi^sion of a faculty which is not empirical, but 
intelligible, inasmuch as it is not determmed to action by empirical 
conditioi]^, but purely and solely upon grounds brought forward by 
the understanding — this action b^ng stiff, when the cause is 
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phenomenized^ in perfect accordance with the laws of empmcal 
causahty Thus the acting subject, as a catcsal phenomenon^ 
would continue to preserve a complete connection with nature 
and natural conditions, and the phenomenon only of the subject 
(with all Its phenomenal causality^ would contain certain conditions, 
which, if we ascend from the empirical to the transcendental object, 
must necessarily be regarded as mtelligible For, if we attend, 
in our inquines with regard to causes m the world of phenomena, 
to the directions of nature alone, we need not trouble ourselves 
about the relation m which the transcendental subject, which is 
completely unknown to us, stands to these phenomena and their 
connection m nature The mteUigible ground of phenomena m 
this subject does not concern empirical questions It has to do 
only with pure thought, and, although the effects of this thought 
and action of the pure understandmg are discoverable in pheno- 
mena, these phenomena must nevertheless be capable of a full 
and complete explanation, upon purely physical groimds, and in 
accordance with natural laws. -And in this case we attend solely 
to their empirical, and onut all consideration of their mtelligible 
character (which is the transcendental cause of the former), as 
completely unknown, except m so far as it is exhibited by the latter 
as Its empmcal symbol. Now let us apply this to experience. 
Man is a phenomenon of the sensuous world, and at the same time, 
therefore, a natural cause, the causahty of which must be regulated 
by empmcal laws As such, he must possess an empmcal character, 
like all other natural phenomena. We remark this empirical 
character in his actions, which reveal the presence of certain powers 
and ifeculties If we consider inanimate, or merely animal nature, 
we can discover no reason for ascnbmg to ourselves any other 
than a faculty which is determmed m a purely sensuous manner. 
But man, to whom nature reveals herself only through sense, 
cognizes himself not only by his senses, but also through pure 
apperception, and this m actions and internal determinations, which 
he cannot regard as sensuous impressions. He is thus to himself, 
on the one hand, a phenomenon, but on the other hand, m respect 
of certain faculties, a purely mtelligible object — mtelligible, because 
its action cannot be ascribed to sensuous receptivity. These 
faculties are understanding and reason. The ^tter, especially, 
is m a peculiar manner distmct from all empiiic^y-conditioned 
faculties, for it employs ideas alone in the consideration of its 
objects, and by means of these determmes the understanding, 
wmch then proceeds to make an empirical use of its own conc^ 
tions, which, hke the ideas of reason, are pure and non-em|uiieal« 
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That reason possesses the faculty of causality, or that at least 
we are compelled so to represent it, is evident from the tmperatwes^ 
which in the sphere of the practical we impose on many of our 
^ecutive powers. The words 1 ought express a species of necessity^ 
and imply a connection with grounds which nature does not and 
cannot present to the mmd of man. Understandmg knows nothing 
m nature but that which tSy or has been, or will be It would be 
absurd to say that an3rthmg m nature aught to be other than it is 
in the relations of time m which it stands, mdeed, the ought ^ 
when we consider merely the course of nature, has neither apphca- 
tion nor meamng The question, what ought to happen m the 
sphere of nature? is just as absurd as the question, what ought to 
be the properties of a circle? All that we are entitled to ask is, 
what takes place m nature? or, m the latter case, what are the 
properties of a circle? 

But the idea of an ought or of duty mdicates a possible action, 
the ground of which is a pure conception, while the ground of a 
merdy natural action is, on the contrary, always a phenomenon. 
This action must certainly be possible under physical conditions, 
if It is prescribed by the moral imperative ought} but these physical 
or natural conditions do not concern the determination of the will 
Itself, they relate to its effect alone, and the consequences of the 
effect in the world of phenomena Whatever number of motives 
nature may present to my will, whatever sensuous impulses — ^the 
moral ought it is beyond their power to produce. They may 
produce a volition, which, so far from being necessary, is always 
conditioned — a vohtion to which the ought enunaated by reason, 
sets an aim and a standard, gives permission or prohibition. Be 
the object what it may, purely sensuous — as pleasure, or presented 
by pure reason — ^as good, reason will not yield to grounds which 
have an empirical ongm. Reason will not follow the order of 
thmgs presented by experience, but, with perfect spontaneity, 
rearranges them according to ideas, with which it compels empiric^ 
conditions to agree. It declares, m the name of these ideas, 
certain actions to be necessary winch nevertheless have not tahen 
and whidi perhaps never will take place; and yet presupposes 
that it possesses the faculty of causahty in relation to these actions 
in the absence of this supposition, it could not expect its 
ideas to produce certain effects m the world of experience. 

Now, let us stop here, and admit it to be at least possible, that 
does stand in a really causal relation to phenomena. In 
this case it must — pure reason as it is — exhibit an emparical 
character. For every cause supposes a rule, according to which 
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certain phenomena follow as eiSEects from the cause, and every 
rule requires umformity m these effects, and this is the proper 
ground of the conception of a cause — as a faculty or power Now 
this conception (of a cause) may be termed the empirical character 
of reason; and this character is a permanent one, while the effects 
produced appear, m conformity with the vanous conditions which 
accompany and partly hmit them, m vanous forms. 

Thus the volition of every man has an empmcal character, 
which IS nothing more than the causahty of his reason, in so far as 
its effects m the phenomenal world manifest the presence of a rule, 
accordmg to which we are enabled to examme, m their several 
kinds and degrees, the actions of this causahty and the rational 
pounds for these actions, and m this way to deade upon the sub- 
jective prmciples of the vohtion Now we learn what this empmcal 
character is only from phenomenal effects, and from the rule of 
these which is presented by experience, and for this reason all the 
actions of man m the world of phenomena are determmed by his 
empirical character, and the co-operative causes of nature. If, 
then, we could mvestigate all the phenomena of human vohtion 
to their lowest foundation m the mmd, there would be no action 
which we could not antiapate with certainty, and recognize to be 
absolutely necessary from its preceding conditions. So far as 
relates to this empirical character, therefore, there can be no 
freedom, and it is only m the light of this character that we can 
consider the human will, when we confine ourselves to simple 
obsermttm, and, as is the case m anthropology, institute a physio- 
logical investigation of the motive causes of human actions 

But when we consider the same actions m relation to reason-— 
m©t jfor the purpose of their ongm, that is, m relation 

to specnilative reason— but to practical reason^ as the producmg 
cause of these actions,, we shall discover a rule and an order very 
different from those of nature and experience. For the declaration 
of this mental faculty may be, that what has and could not but 
fytke place in the course of nature, oteght not to have taken place. 
Sometimes, too^ we discover, or believe that we discover, that 
the ideas of reason did actually stand in a causal relation to certain 
actions of man; and that these actions have taken place because 
they were detenmnedi, not by empmcal causes., but by the act 
of the will upon grounds of reason. 

Now> grantag that reason stands in a causal relation to pheno- 
mena; can an action of reason be called fi«e, when we know that, 
sensuoudy — ^in its empirical character, it is completely detertnmtai 
and absolutely necessary? But this empmcal character is 
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determined by the inteUigible character The latter we cannot 
cognize, we can only indicate it by means of phenomena, which 
enable us to have an immediate cognition only of the empincal 
character ^ An action, then, m so far as it is to be ascnbed to an 
intelhgible cause, does not result from it in accordance with 
empincal laws. That is to say, not the conditions of pure reason, 
but only their effects m the mtemal sense, precede the act Pure 
reason, as a purely mtelhgible faculty, is not subject to the condi- 
tions of time The caussJity of reason m its intelligible character 
does not begin to be y it does not make its appearance at a certain 
time, for the purpose of producing an effect If this were not 
the case, the causality of reason would be subservient to the natural 
law of phenomena, which determmes them accordmg to time, 
and as a series of causes and effects m time, it would consequently 
cease to be freedom, and become a part of nature. We are therefore 
justified m sajung. If reason stands m a causal relation to pheno- 
mena, it is a faculty which onginates the sensuous condition of 
an empincal senes of effects For the condition, which resides in 
the reason, is non-sensuous, and therefore cannot be onginated, 
or begin to be And thus we find — ^what we could not ^scover 
in any empincal senes — condition of a successive senes of events 
itself empmcally unconditioned For, m^ the present case, the 
condition stands otd of and beyond the series of phenomena — ^it is 
intelligible, and it consequently cannot be subject to any sensuous 
condition, or to any time-determmation by a precedmg cause. 

But, m another respect, the same cause belongs to the 
senes of phenomena. Man is himself a phenomenon. His will 
has an empmcal character, which is the empincal cause of all his 
actions. There is no condition— determimng man and his vohtion 
m conformity with this character — ^which does not itself form part 
of the series of effects m nature, and is subject to their law — the 
law according to which an empirically undetermined cause of an 
event in time cannot exist For this reason no given action can 
have an absolute and spontaneous ongmation, Sn actions being 
phenomena, and belongmg to the world of experience. But it 
eannot be said of reason, that the state m which it determmes the 
wSl is ^ways preceded by some other state determining it. For 
reason is not a phenomenon, and therefore not subject to sensuous 

* Tfee real mcaraUty of actions — their merit or dement, and even that of 
<mr own conduct, is completely unknown to us Our estimates can n^te 
cflily to thear empmcal (^aracter. How much is the result of the acUon of 
feee-wall, how much is to he ascribed to nature and to blam^ess error, or to a 
happy constitution of temperament (mer^to fortunate) ^ no one can discover, 
lior, for this reas<Hi, determine with p^eot justice 
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conditions; and, consequently, even in relation to its causality, 
the sequence or conditions of time do not influence reason, nor 
can the dynamical law of nature, which detenmnes the sequence 
of time accordmg to certain rules, be apphed to it. 

Reason is consequently the permanent condition of all actions 
of the human will Each of these is determined in the empirical 
character of the man, even before it has taken place. The m- 
teUigible character, of which the former is but the sensuous schema, 
knows no before or after and every action, irrespective of the time- 
relation in which it stands with other phenomena, is the immediate 
effect of the mtelligible character of pure reason, which, conse- 
quently, enjoys freedom of action, and is not dynamically deter- 
mined either by mtemal or external precedmg conditions This 
freedom mipst not be described, m a merely negative manner, as 
independence of empincal conditions, for in this case the faculty 
of reason would cease to be a cause of phenomena, but it must 
be regarded, positively, as a faculty which can spontaneously 
onginate a senes of events At the same time, it must not be 
supposed that any beginnmg can take place in reason, on the 
contrary, reason, as the unconditioned condition of all action of 
the will, admits of no time-conditions, although its effect does 
really begm m a senes of phenomena — ^a beginning which is not, 
however, absolutely primal 

I shall illustrate this regulative principle of reason by an example, 
from its employment in the world of expenence, proved it cannot 
be by any amount of expenence, or by any number of facts, for 
such arguments cannot establish the truth of transcendental pro- 
positions. Let us take a voluntary action — ^for example, a false- 
hood — ^by means of which a man has introduced a certain degree 
of confusion into the soaal life of humanity, which is judged 
according to the motives from which it ongmated, and the blame 
of which and of the evil consequences arismg from it, is imjiuted 
to the offender We at first proceed to examme the empincal 
character of the offence, and for this purpose we endeavour to 
penetrate to the sources of that character, such as a defective 
education, bad company, a shameless and wicked disposition, 
frivolity, and want of reflection — ^not forgetting also the occasioning 
causes which prevailed at the moment of the transgression. In 
this the procedure zs exactly the same as that pursued in the 
investigation of the senes of causes which detenmne a given physical 
effect* Now, although we beheve the action to have been det^- 
mined by all these orcumstances, we do not the less blame tibe 
offender We do not blame him for his unhappy dispositioi^ nor 
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for the circumstances which mfluenced him, nay, not even for his 
former course of life, for we presuppose that all these considerations 
may be set aside, that the series of precedmg conditions may be 
regarded as havmg never existed, and that the action may be 
considered as completely unconditioned m relation to any state 
precedmg, just as if the agent commenced with it an entirely new 
series of effects. Our blame of the offender is grounded upon a 
law of reason, which requires us to regard this faculty as a cause, 
which could have and ought to have otherwise determmed the 
behaviour of the culprit, independently of all empirical conditions 
This causality of reason we do not regard as a co-operatmg agency, 
but as complete m itself It matters not whether the sensuous 
impulses favoured or opposed the action of this causality, the 
offence is estimated accordmg to its mtelhgible character — ^the 
offender is deadedly worthy of blame, the moment he utters a 
falsehood It follows that we regard reason, m spite of the em- 
pirical conditions of the act, as completely free, and therefore, as 
m the present case, culpable. 

The above judgment is complete evidence that we are accus- 
tomed to think that reason is not affected by sensuous conditions, 
that m it no change takes place — although its phenomena, m 
other words, the mode m which it appears m its effects, are subject 
to change — ^that in it no precedmg state determines the foUowmg, 
and, consequently, that it does not form a member of the senes 
of sensuous conditions which necessitate phenomena according 
to natural laws Reason is present and the same m aU human 
actions, and at all times, but it does not itself exist m time, 
and therefore does not enter upon any state in which it did 
not formerly exist It is, relatively to new states or condi- 
tions, determtfung^ but not determtnMe Hence we cannot ask. 
Why did not reason determine itself m a different manner? The 
question ought to be thus stated. Why did not reason employ its 
power of causality to determme certain 'phenomena in a different 
manner? But this is a question which admits of no answer. 
For a different mtelhgible character would have exhibited a 
different empirical character; and, when we say that, in spite of 
the course which his whole former hfe has taken, the offender 
could have reframed from uttenng the falsehood, this means 
merely that the act was subject to the power and authority — 
pemussive or prohibitive — of reason. Now, reason is not subject 
IB its caiis^ty to any conditions of phenomena or of tune, and a 
diff^rmce m time may produce a difference in the relation of 
phenomena to each other — for these are not things, and there- 
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fore not causes in themselves — ^but it cannot produce any difEerence 
m the relation m which the action stands to the faculty of 
reason 

Thus, then, in our mvestigation into free actions and the causal 
power which produced them, we amve at an mtelhgible cause, 
beyond which, however, we cannot go, although we can recognize 
that It IS free, that is, mdependent of all sensuous conditions, and 
that, m this way, it may be the sensuously unconditioned condition 
of phenomena. But for what reason the intelligible character 
generates such and such phenomena, and exhibits such and such 
an empirical character under certain circumstances, it is beyond 
the power of our reason to decide The question is as much 
above the power and the sphere of reason as the foUowmg would 
be Why does the transcendental object of our external sensuous 
mtuition allow of no other form than that of mtuition tn space'f 
But the problem, which we were called upon to solve, does not 
require us to entertain any such questions The problem was 
merely this — ^whether freedom and natural necessity can exist 
without opposition m the same action To this question we have 
given a suffiaent answer; for we have shown that, as the former 
stands in a relation to a different kind of conditions from those of 
the latter, the law of the one does not affect the law of the other, 
and that, consequently, both can exist together in mdependence 
of and without mterference with each other 


The reader must be careful to remark that my mtention in the 
above remarks has not been to prove the cictiial existence of freedom, 
as a faculty m which resides the cause of certain sensuous pheno- 
mena. For, not to mention that such an argument would not have 
a transcendental character, nor have been limited to the dis- 
cussion of pure conceptions — ^all attempts at mferrmg from ex- 
penence what cannot be cogitated m accordance with its laws, 
must ever be unsuccessful Nay, more, I have not even aimed 
at demonstratmg the fosstbthiy of freedom, for this too would have 
been a vam endeavour, inasmuch as it is beyond the power of the 
mmd to cognize the possibihty of a reality or of a causal power 
fay the aid of mere a priori conceptions Freedom has been con- 
sidered in the foregoing remarks only as a transcendental idea, 
by means of which reason aims at ongmatmg a senes of conditions 
in the world of phenomena with the help of that which is sen- 
suously unconditioned, mvolving itself, however, m an antinomy 
With the laws which itself prescnbes for the conduct of the under- 
standing. That this antmomy is based upcm a mere ilhasmn. 
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and that nature and freedom are at least fiot opposed — ^this was 
the only thing m our power to prove, and the question which it 
was our task to solve 


IV 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Dependence of Phen-omenal Eocistences 

In the preceding remarks, we considered the changes in the 
world of sense as constitutmg a dynamical senes, in which each 
member is subordinated to another — ^as its cause Our present 
purpose is to avail ourselves of this senes of states or conditions 
as a gmde to an existence which may be the highest condition of 
ail changeable phenomena, that is, to a necessary being Our 
endeavour is to reach, not the unconditioned causality, but the 
unconditioned existence, of substance The senes before us is 
therefore a senes of conceptions, and not of mtuitions (in which 
the one mtuition is the condition of the other). 

But It IS evident that, as all phenomena are subject to change, 
and conditioned m their existence, the senes of dependent existences 
cannot embrace an unconditioned member, the existence of which 
would be absolutely necessary. It follows that, if phenomena 
were things m themselves, and — as an immediate consequence 
from this supposition — condition and conditioned belonged to the 
same senes of phenomena, the existence of a necessary bemg, as 
the condition of the existence of sensuous phenomena, would be 
^rfectly impossible 

An important distmction, however, exists between the dynamical 
and the mathematical regress. The latter is engaged solely with 
the combination of parts mto a whole, or with the division of a 
whole into its parts; and therefore are the conditions of its senes 
parts of the senes, and to be consequently regarded as homogeneous, 
and for this reason, as consistmg, without exception, of pheno- 
mena In the former regress, on the contrary, the aim of which is 
not to establish the possibihty of an unconditioned whole con- 
sistmg of given parts, or of an unconditioned part of a given whole, 
hut to demonstrate the possibility of the deduction of a certain 
state from its cause, or of the contingent existence of substance 
from that which exists necessarily, it is not requisite that the 
condition should form part of an empmcaj senes along with the 
conditioned. 

In the ca^ of the apparent antmomy with which we are at 
present dealing, there exists a way of escape from the diJEculty, 
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for It IS not impossible that both of the contradictory statements 
may be true m different relations All sensuous phenomena 
may be contmgent, and consequently possess only an empirically 
conditioned existence, and yet there may also exist a non-empincal 
condition of the whole series, or, in other words, a necessary being. 
For this necessary being, as an mteUigible condition, would not 
form a member — ^not even the highest member — of the senes ; the 
whole world of sense would be left in its empincally determmed 
existence umnterfered with and umnfluenced This would also 
form a ground of distmction between the modes of solution 
employed for the third and fourth antmomies For, while in the 
consideration of freedom m the former antinomy, the thing itself 
— ^the cause (svbstantia phaenomenori) was regarded as belonging 
to the senes of conditions, and only its causahty to the mteUigible 
world — ^we are obhged m the present case to cogitate this necessary 
bemg as purely mtelhgible and as existmg entirely apart from the 
world of sense (as an ens extramundanum) , for otherwise it would be 
subject to the phenomenal law of contmgency and dependence. 

In relation to the present problem, therefore, the regtdaiive 
prtnciple of reason is that everything m the sensuous world possesses 
an empincaUy conditioned existence — ^that no property of the 
sensuous world possesses imconditioned necessity — ^that we are 
bound to expect, and, so far as is possible, to seek for the empirical 
condition of every member m the senes of conditions — ^and that 
there is no sufficient reason to justify us m deducmg any existence 
from a condition which lies out of and beyond the empirical senes, 
or m regarding any existence as mdependent and self-subsistmt; 
although this shoiild not prevent us from recognizmg the pt^i- 
bihty of the whole series being based upon a bemg winch is intel- 
ligible, and for this reason free from ail empincal conditions. 

But it has been far from my mtention, m these remarks, to prove 
the existence of this imconditioned and necessary being, or even to 
evidence the possibihty of a purely mteUigible condition of the 
existence of aU sensuous phenomena As bounds were set^ to 
reason, to prevent it from leaving the guidmg thread of empirical 
conditions, and losmg itself in transcendent theories which are 
mcapable of concrete presentation, so it was my purpose, on the 
other hand, to set bounds to the law of the purely empmc^ under- 
standing, and to protest against any attempts on its part at 
deciding on the possibihty of things, or declaring the existence of 
the inteUigible to be tmposstbUy merely on the ground that it is not 
available for the explanation and exposition of phenomena* It 
has been shown, at the same time, that the contingency of all the 
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phenomena of nature and their empirical conditions is quite con- 
sistent with the arbitrary h3rpothesis of a necessary, although 
purely mtelligible condition, that no real contradiction exists 
between them, and that, consequently, both may be true The 
existence of such an absolutely necessary being may be impossible, 
but this can never be demonstrated from the universal contmgency 
and dependence of sensuous phenomena, nor from the pnnciple 
which forbids us to discontinue the series at some member of it, 
or to seek for its cause m some sphere of existence beyond the 
world of nature. Reason goes its way m the empincal world, and 
follows, too. Its peculiar path in the sphere of the transcendental. 

The sensuous world contams nothmg but phenomena, which 
are mere representations, and always sensuously conditioned, 
thin gs in themselves are not, and cannot be, objects to us. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that we are not justified m 
leaping from some member of an empincal series beyond the world 
of sense, as if empincal representations were thmgs m themselves, 
existing apart from their transcendental ground m the human mmd, 
and the cause of whose existence may be sought out of the empincal 
senes. This would certainly be the case with contmgent things^ 
but it cannot be with mere representaii&ns of things, the con- 
tingency of which is Itself merdy a phenomenon, and can relate 
to no other regress than that which detenmnes phenomena, that 
IS, the empiric^ But to cogitate an mtelhgible ground of pheno- 
mena, as free, moreover, from the contmgency of the latter, con- 
flicts neither with the unlimited nature of the empincal regress, 
nor with the complete contingency of phenomena. And the 
demonstration of this was the only thmg necessary for the solution 
of this apparent antmomy For if the condition of every condi- 
tioned — ^as regards its existence — ^is sensuous, and for this reason 
a part of the same senes, it must be itself conditioned, as was 
daown m the Antithesis of the fourth Antmomy The embarrass- 
ments mto which a reason, which postulates the unconditioned, 
necessanly falls, must, therefore, contmue to exist, or the im- 
conditioned must be placed in the sphere of the mtelhgible. In 
this way, its necessity does not require, nor does it even permit, 
the presence of an empincal condition: and it is, consequratly, 
usncscmditionally necessary. 

The empincal employment of reason is not affected by the 
^sumption of a purely intelligible being; it continues its opera- 
tions on the pnnaple of the conting^cy of all phenomena, 
proceeding from empirical conditions to still higher and higher 
conditions, themselves empirical. Just as httle does this regulative 
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principle exclude the assumption of an intelligible cause, when 
the question regards merely the pure employment of reason — 
relation to ends or aims For, m this case, an intelligible cause 
sigmfies merely the transcendental and to us unknown groimd of 
the possibihty of sensuous phenomena, and its existence necessary 
and mdependent of all sensuous conditions, is not mconsistent with 
the contmgency of phenomena, or with the unhmited possibihty 
of regress which exists m the senes of empincal conditions. 

Concluding Remarks on the Antinomy of Pure Reason 

So long as the object of our rational conceptions is the totality 
of conditions in the world of phenomena, and the satisfaction, 
from this source, of the requirements of reason, so long are our 
ideas transcendental and cosmological But when we set the im- 
conditioned — ^which is the aim of all our inquines — a sphere 
which hes out of the world of sense and possible expenence, our 
ideas become transcendent They are then not merely serviceable 
towards the completion of the exercise of reason (which remains 
an idea, never executed, but alwa3rs to be pursued); they detach 
themselves completely from expenence, and construct for them- 
selves objects, the matenal of which has not been presented by 
experience, and the objective reality of which is not based upon 
the completion of the empincal senes, but upon pure a priori 
conceptions The inteUigible object of these transcendent ideas 
may be conceded, as a transcendental object. But we cannot 
cogitate It as a thmg determinable by certain distmct predicates 
relating to its mtemal nature, for it has no connection with empirical 
conceptions; nor are we justified m afihmmg the existence of any 
such object. It is, consequently, a mere product of the mind 
alone. Of all the cosmological ideas, however, it is that occ^noning 
the fourth antinomy whw^i compels us to venture upon this step. 
For the existence of phenomena, always conditioned and never 
self-subsistent, requires us to look for an object different bcm 
phenomena — ^an mtelhgible object, with whi^ all contingency 
must cease. But, as we have allowed ourselv^ to assume the 
existence of a self-subsistent reality out of the field of expenence, 
and are therefore obhged to regard phenomena as merely a contin- 
gent mode of representmg intelligible objects employed by bemgs 
which are themselves mteihgences — no other course remains for 
us than to follow analogy, and employ the same mode m forming 
some conception of inteUigible thmgs, of which we have not the 
least knowledge, which nature taught us to use m the formatioai 
of -empirical conceptions. Expenence made us acquainteci with 
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the contingent But we are at present engaged in the discussion 
of things which are not objects of expenence, and must_, therefore, 
deduce our knowledge of them from that which is necessary 
absolutely and m itself, that is, from pure conceptions Hence 
the first step which we take out of the world of sense obliges us 
to begm our system of new cogmtion with the mvestigation of a 
necessary bemg, and to deduce from our conceptions of it, all our 
conceptions of mtelhgible thmgs. This we propose to attempt in 
the following chapter 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK II 

Chapter III — ^The Ideal of Pure Reason 
Section First 
Of the Ideal tn General 

We have seen that pure conceptions do not present objects to 
the mmd, except under sensuous conditions, because the conditions 
of objective rej^ty do not exist m these conceptions, which contain, 
m fact, nothing but the mere form of thought They may, however, 
when applied to phenomena, be presented tn concreto, for it is 
phenomena that present to them the materials for the formation 
of empincal conceptions, which are nothing more than concrete 
fonns of the conceptions of the understanding But tdeas are 
still further removed from objective reality than caiegartes; for 
no phenomenon can ever present them to the human mmd tn 
concreta They contam a certam perfection, attainable by no 
possible empincal cogmtion, and they give to reason a systematic 
umty, to which the unity of experience attempts to approximate, 
but can never completely attain 

But still further removed than the idea from objective reality 
IS the Idealy by which term I understand the idea, not tn concretOy 
but tn tndwtduo — ^as an individual thing, determmable or deter- 
mined by the idea alone The idea of humamty in its complete 
perfection supposes not only the advancement of ^ the powers and 
faculties, whidh constitute our conception of human nature, to a 
complete attainment of their final aims, but also everything 
whim IS requisite for the complete determmation of the idea, 
for of all contradictory predicates, only one can conform with the 
idea of the perfect man^ What I have termed an ideal, was in 
Platons philosophy an tdea of the dtmne mtnd — an mdividual object 
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present to its pure intuition, the most perfect of every kind of 
possible bemgs, and the archetype of all phenomenal existences 

Without nsing to these speculative heights, we are bound to 
confess that human reason contams not only ideas, but ideals, 
which possess, not, like those of Plato, creative, but certainly 
practical power — ^as regulative principles, and form the basis of 
the perfectibihty of certam actions Moral conceptions are not 
perfectly pure conceptions of reason, because an empincal element 
— of pleasure or pam — ^hes at the foundation of them in relation, 
however, to the prmciple, whereby reason sets bounds to a freedom 
which IS in Itself without law, and consequently when we attend 
merely to their form, they may be considered as pure conceptions 
of reason Virtue and wisdom m their perfect purity, are ideas 
But the wise man of the Stoics is an ideal, that is to say, a human 
bem^ existmg only m thought, and in complete conformity with 
the idea of wisdom As the idea provides a rule, so the ideal 
serves as an archetype for the perfect and complete determination 
of the copy Thus the conduct of this wise and divme man serves 
us as a standard of action, with which we may compare and judge 
ourselves, which may help us to reform ourselves, although the 
perfection it demands can never be attained by us Although 
we cannot concede objective reality to these ide^s, they are not 
to be considered as chimeras, on the contrary, they provide reason 
with a standard, which enables it to estimate, by comparison, the 
degree of mcompleteness m the objects presented to it. But to 
aim at reahzmg the ideal m an example m the world of experience 
— to describe, for instance, the character of the perfectly wise man 
in a romance, is impracticable Nay more, there is something 
absurd m the attempt, and the result must be httle edif5nng, as 
the natural limitations which are contmually breakmg m upon 
the perfection and completeness of the idea, destroy the illusion 
m the story, and throw an air of suspiaon even on what is good m 
the idea, which hence appears fictitious and unreal. 

Such IS the constitution of the ideal of reason, which is always 
based upon determmate conceptions, and serves as a rule and a 
model for imitation or for criticism Very different is the nature 
of the ideals of the imagination Of these it is impossible to 
present an mteUigible conception; they are a kind of monogram^ 
drawn accordmg to no determinate rule, and forming rather a 
vague picture — ^the production of many diverse expenences — than 
a determinate image. Such are the ideals which pamters and 
phjrsiognomists profess to have in their mmds, and which can 
serve neither as a model for production nor as a standard for 
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appreciation. They may be termed, though improperly, sensuous 
ideals, as they are declared to be models of certain possible empincal 
intuitions They cannot, however, furmsh rules or standards for 
explanation or examination 

In its ideals, reason aims at complete and perfect determination 
accordmg to a pnort rules, and hence it cogitates an object, which 
must be completely determinable in conformity with principles, 
although aU empincal conditions are absent, and the conception 
of the object is on this account transcendent 

CHAPTER III 
Section Second 
Of the Transcendental Ideal 
{Prototypon Transcendentale) 

Every conception is, in relation to that which is not contained 
m It, undetermmed and subject to the prmciple of determinabthty 
This prmaple is, that of &uery two contradictorily opposed predi- 
cates, only one can belong to a conception. It is a purely logical 
principle, itself based upon the prmaple of contradiction, masmuch 
as it makes complete abstraction of the content, and attends merely 
to the logical form of the cognition. 

But agam, everythmg, as regards its possibihty, is also subject 
to the pnnaple ^ of complete determmation, accordmg to which 
one of all the possible contradictory predicates of things must belong 
to It This prmciple is not based merely upon that of contradiction , 
for, m addition to the relation between two contradictory predi- 
cates, it regards everythmg as standmg m a relation to the sum 
of possibilttiesy as the sum-total of all predicates of thmgs, and, 
while presupposing this sum as an a prion condition, presents to 
the mmd everythmg as receivmg the possibihty of its individual 
existence from the relation it bears to, and the share it possesses 
in the aforesaid sum of possibihties,^ The prmciple of complete 
determmation relates therefore to the content and not to the 
logical form. It is the prmaple of the synthesis of all the predicates 
which are required to constitute the complete conception of a 
^ Prmcnpvum 4etermtnat%on%s omnvmodae — ^Tr 

* Thus this principle declares everything to possess a relation to a common 
correlate— the sum-total of possibility, which, if discovered to exist m the 
idea of one mdividual thing, would establish the affinity of sdl possible thmgs, 
from the identity of the ground of their complete determination The 
dBUrmtrudnhty of G:very concepiton is subordinate to the umversahty (AUgem^m- 
heit umversahtas) of the prmciple of excluded middle; the defermincUton of a 
thing to the totahty (ABheit, umvers^tas) of all possible predicates. 
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thing, and not a mere principle of anal3dacal representation, which 
enounces that one of two contradictory predicates must belong to 
a conception It contams, moreover, a transcendental presup- 
position — ^that, namely, of the material for all possibility^ which 
must contain a priori the data for this or that particular posstbtliiy. 

The proposition. Everything which exists is completely determined^ 
means not only that one of every pair of given contradictory 
attributes, but that one of all possible attributes, is always predi- 
cable of the thing, m it the predicates are not merely compared 
logically with each other, but the thmg itself is transcendentally 
compared with the sum-total of all possible predicates The 
proposition is equivalent to saying To attain to a complete know- 
ledge of a thing, it is necessary to possess a knowledge of every- 
thmg that is possible, and to detenmne it thereby m a positive 
or negative manner The conception of complete determination 
is consequently a conception which cannot be presented m its 
totality in concretOy and is therefore based upon an idea, which 
has Its seat in the reason — the faculty which prescnbes to the under- 
standmg the laws of its harmomous and perfect exercise 

Now, although this idea of the sum-total of all possibility^ m so 
far as it forms the condition of the complete determination of 
everything, is itself undetermmed in relation to the predicates 
which may constitute this sum-total, and we cogitate m it merely 
the sum-total of all possible predicates — ^we nevertheless find, 
upon closer examination, that this idea, as a primitive conception 
of the mmd, excludes a large number of predicates — ^those deduced 
and those irreconcilable with others, and that it is evolved as a 
conception completely determmed a prion. Thus it becomes 
the conception of an individual object, which is completely deter- 
mined by and through the mere idea, and must consequently be 
termed an ideal of pure reason 

When we consider all possible predicates, not merely logically, 
but transcendentally, that is to say, with reference to file content 
which may be cogitated as existmg in them a priori^ we shall 
find that some incScate a being, others merely a non-bemg The 
logical negation expressed m the word not^ does not properly 
belong to a conception, but only to the relation of one conception 
to another m a judgment, and is consequently quite msufiSiaent 
to present to the mmd the content of a conception The expression 
not mortal does not mdicate that a non-bemg is cogitated m the 
object; it does not concern the content at all A transcendental 
negation, on the contrary, mdicates non-bemg m itself, and is 
opposed to transcendental affirmation, the conception of which of 
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Itself expresses a being. Hence this aSirmation indicates a reahty, 
because m and through it objects are considered to be something 
— ^to be thmgs; while the opposite negation, on the other hand, 
mdicates a mere want, or privation, or absence^ and, where such 
negations alone are attached to a representation, the non-existence 
of anythmg corresponding to the representation 

Now a negation cannot be cogitated as determmed, without 
cogitatmg at the same time the opposite affirmation The man 
born blind has not the least notion of darkness, because he has 
none of hght, the vagabond knows nothmg of poverty, because 
he has never known what it is to be m comfort,^ the ignorant 
man has no conception of his ignorance, because he has no concep- 
tion of knowledge All conceptions of negatives are accordmgly 
derived or deduced conceptions; and realities contam the data^ 
and, so to speak, the matenal or transcendental content of the 
possibihty and complete determination of all thmgs. 

If, therefore, a transcendental substratum hes at the foundation 
of the complete determination of thmgs — ^a substratum which is to 
form the fund from which all possible predicates of things are to be 
supplied, this substratum cannot be anythmg else than the idea 
of a sum-total of reality {ommtudo reaUtatis), In this view, 
negations are nothmg but hmitattans — ^a term which could not, 
with propriety, be apphed to them, if the unlimited (the all) did 
not form the true basis of our conception 

This conception of a sum-total of reahty is the conception of 
a thing tn regarded as completely determmed, and the con- 
ception of an ens realtsstmum is the conception of an mdividual 
bemg, inasmuch as it is determmed by that predicate of all possible 
contradictory predicates, which indicates and belongs to hetng 
It IS therefore a transcendental zdeal which forms the basis of the 
complete determmation of everythmg that exists, and is the highest 
matenal condition of its possibihty — a. condition on which must 
rest the cogitation of all objects with respect to their content. 
Nay, more, this ideal is the only proper ide^ of which the human 
mind is capable; because m tins case alone a general conception 
of a thmg IS completely determmed by and through itself, and 
cognized as the representation of an mdividuum 

The logical determination of a conception is based upon a dis« 

* The l&y^tigatLons and calcnlatlaQS of astronomexs have taught tis much 
that IS wonderful; but the most important lesson we have received from tivjwn 
IS the discovery of the abyss of our ignorance m relation to the univers€^— an 
ignorance, the magnitude of which reason, without the information thus 
derived, could never have conceived This discovery of our defici^cies must 
produce a great change m the determination of the eims of human reason 
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jiinctive syllogism^ the major of which contains the logical division 
of the extent of a general conception, the minor limits this extent 
to a certam part, while the condusion determines the conception 
by this part The general conception of a reahty cannot be 
divided a prtort^ because, without tjhe aid of expenence, we cannot 
know any determmate Innds of reahty, standing under the former 
as the genus The transcendental prmciple of the complete 
determmation of all thmgs is therefore merely the representation 
of the sum-total of all reSiity, it is not a conception which is the 
genus of all predicates under itself^ but one which comprehends 
them all wtihtn itself The complete determmation of a thmg is 
consequently based upon the hmitation of this total of reahty, so 
much bemg predicated of the thmg, while all that remains over 
IS excluded — sl procedure which is m exact agreement with that of 
the disjunctive syllogism and the determmation of the object in 
the conclusion by one of the members of the division* It follows 
that reason, m la 3 ung the transcendental ideal at the foundation 
of Its determmation of all possible thmgs, takes a course m exact 
analogy with that which it pursues m disjunctive syllogisms — a 
proposition which formed the basis of the systematic division of 
all transcendental ideas, accordmg to which they are produced m 
complete parallehsm with the three modes of syllogistic reasomng 
employed by the human mind ^ 

It IS self-evident that reason, m cogitatmg the necessary complete 
determmation of thmgs, does not presuppose the existence of a 
being correspondmg to its ideal, but merely the idea of the ideal — 
for the purpose of deducing from the unconditioned totality of 
complete determmation, the conditioned, that is, the totality of 
limited thmgs The ideal is therefore the prototj^e of all things, 
which, as defective copies (ectypa)^ receive from it the material of 
their possibihty, and approximate to it more or less, though it is 
impossible that they can ever attam to its perfection 

The possibihty of thmgs must therefore be regarded as derived — 
except that of the thmg which contams m itself all reahty, which 
must be considered to be pnmitive and ongmal For all negations 
— and they are the only predicates by means of which all other 
thmgs can be distmguished from the ens recdtssimum — ^are mere 
limitations of a greater and a higher — nay, the highest reahty; 
and they consequently presuppose this reahty, and are, as regards 
their content, denved from it The manifold nature of thmgs is 
only an infinitely vanous mode of hmitmg the conception of the 
high^t reality, which is their common substratum, just as ^ 
^ See pages and 233. 
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figures are possible only as diEerent modes of limiting infinite 
space. The object of the ideal of reason — ^an object existing only 
in reason itself — ^is also termed the primal being {ens originarium), 
as havmg no existence superior to him, the supreme being {ens 
summuni)^ and as bemg the condition of all other bemgs, which 
rank under it, the being of all beings {ens entium) But none of 
these terms mdicate the objective relation of an actually existing 
object to other things, but merely that of an idea to conceptions , 
and all our investigations mto this subject still leave us in perfect 
uncertamty with regard to the existence of this being 

A pnmal being cannot be said to consist of many other bemgs 
with an existence which is derivative, for the latter presuppose 
the former, and therefore cannot be constitutive parts of it It 
follows that the ideal of the pnmal bemg must be cogitated as 
simple 

The deduction of the possibihty of all other thmgs from this 
pnmal bemg cannot, stnctly speaking, be considered as a limitation, 
or as a kmd of division of its reality; for this would be regardmg 
the pnmal bemg as a mere aggregate — ^which has been shown to 
be impossible, although it was so represented m our first rough 
sketch The highest reahty must be regarded rather as the ground 
than as the sum-^tptal of the possibihty of all thmgs, and the 
manifold nature of thmgs be based, not upon the limitation of 
the pnmal bemg itself, but upon the complete senes of effects 
which flow from it And thus all our powers of sense, as well as 
all phenomenal reahty, may be with propnety regarded as belongmg 
to this series of effects, while they could not have formed parts of 
the idea, considered as an aggregate Pursumg this track, and 
hypostatizmg this idea, we shall find ourselves authonzed to 
determme our notion of the Supreme Being by means of the mere 
conception of a highest reality, as one, simple, all-sufficient, eternal, 
and so on — ^m one word, to determme it m its unconditioned 
completeness by the aid of every possible predicate The concep- 
tion of such a bemg is the conception of God m its transcendental 
sense, and thus the ideal of pure reason is the object-matter of a 
transcendental Theology 

But, by such an employment of the transcendental idea, we 
should be oversteppmg the hmits of its vahdity and purpose 
For reason placed it, as the conception of all reahty, at the basis 
of the complete detenmnation of things, without requinng that 
this conception be regarded as the conception of an objective 
existence. Such an existence would be purely fictitious, and the 
hypostatizmg of the content of the idea into an ideal, as an m- 
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dividual being, is a step perfectly unauthorized Nay, more, we 
are not even called upon to assume the possibihty of such an 
hypothesis, as none of the deductions drawn from such an ideal 
would affect the complete determmation of things in general — ^for 
the sake of which alone is the idea necessary. 

It IS not suffiaent to circumscnbe the procedure and the dialectic 
of reason, we must also endeavour to discover the sources of this 
dialectic, that we may have it in our power to give a rational 
explanation of this illusion, as a phenomenon of the human mmd. 
For the ideal, of which we are at present speakmg, is based, not 
upon an arbitrary, but upon a natural, idea The question hence 
anses* How happens it that reason regards the possibihty of all 
things as deduced from a smgle possibihty, that, to wit, of the 
highest reahty, and presupposes this as existmg m an mdividual 
and pnmal bemg? 

The answer is ready, it is at once presented by the procedure of 
transcendental analytic The possibihty of sensuous objects is a 
relation of these objects to thought, m which something (the 
empirical form) may be cogitated a priori y while that which 
constitutes the matter — ^the reahty of the phenomenon (that 
element which corresponds to sensation) — must be given from 
without, as otherwise it could not even be cogitated by, nor could 
Its possibility be presentable to the mmd Now, a sensuous object 
IS completely determmed, when it has been compared with all 
phenomenal predicates, and represented by means of these either 
positively or negatively But, as that which constitutes the 
thing Itself — ^the real m a phenomenon, must be given, and that, 
in which the real of all phenomena is given, is experience, one, 
sole, and all-embracmg — ^the material of the possibihty of all 
sensuous objects must be presupposed as given m a whole, and 
It IS upon the limitation of this whole that the possibihty of all 
empirical objects, their distinction from each other and their 
complete determmation, are based. Now, no other objects are 
presented to us besides sensuous objects, and these can be given 
only in connection with a possible experience, it follows that a 
thing IS not an object to uSy unless it presupposes the whole or 
sum-total of empirical reahty as the condition of its possibility. 
Now, a natural illusion leads us to consider this prmaple, whi^ 
IS vahd only of sensuous objects, as vahd with regard to things in 
general. And thus we are mduced to hold the empmcal piinaple 
of our conceptions of the possibility of thmgs, as phenomena, by 
leavmg out this limitative condition, to be a transcendental pnnajde 
of the possibihty of things m general. 
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We proceed afterwards to hypostatize this idea of the sum-total 
of all reality, by changing the dtstnbuUve umty of the empincal 
exercise of the understanding mto the collective unity of an empincal 
whole — a dialectical illusion, and by cogitating this whole or sum 
of expenence as an mdividuaJ thmg, contauung m itself all empincal 
reality This mdmdual thmg or bemg is then, by means of the 
above-mentioned transcendental subreption, substituted for our 
notion of a thmg which stands at the head of the possibihty of 
all things, the real conditions of whose complete determmation 
It presents ^ 


CHAPTER in 
Section Third 

Of the Arguments employed by Speculative Reason in proof of the 
Existence of a Supreme Being 

Notwithstanding the pressmg necessity which reason feels, to 
form some presupposition that shall serve the understandmg as a 
proper basis for the complete determination of its conceptions, 
the idealistic and factitious nature of such a presupposition is 
too evident to allow reason for a moment to persuade itself mto a 
behef of the objective existence of a mere creation of its own 
thought But there are other considerations which compel reason 
to seek out some restmg-place m the regress from the conditioned 
to the unconditioned, which is not given as an actual existence 
from the mere conception of it, although it alone can give complete- 
ness to the senes of conditions. And this is the natural course of 
every human reason, even of the most imeducated, although the 
path at first entered it does not always continue to follow. It 
does not begm from conceptions, but from common expenence, 
and reguires a basis m actual existence But this basis is msecure, 
unless It rests upon the immovable rock of the absolutely necessary 
And this foundation is itsdf imworthy of trust, if it leave under 
and above it empty space, if it do not fill all, and leave no room 
for a why or a wherefore^ if it be not, m one word, infinite m its reality 

^ This ideal of the ens reahss%mum — although merely a mental representa- 
tion — ^is first objeUimxBd, that is, has an objective existence attributed to it, 
then Jtefpostdttxid^ and finally, by the natural progress of reason to the comple- 
tion of nmty, peirsomfied, as we shall show presenuy. For the regulative umty 
of experience is not based upon phenomena themselves, but upon the con- 
nection of the variety of phenomena by the understandti^ in a conscwusness^ 
and thus the unity of the supreme reality and the complete detenmnabihty 
of alt thmgs, seem to reside m a supreme imderstandmg, and consequently, 
in a conscious inteUigence 
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If we admit the existence of some one thmg, whatever it may 
be^ we must also admit that there is somethmg which exists 
necessarily For what is contmgent exists only under the condition 
of some other thmg, which is its cause; and from this we must 
go on to conclude the existence of a cause which is not contmgent^ 
and which consequently exists necessanly and unconditionally 
Such IS the argument by which reason justifies its advances towards 
a primal bemg 

Now reason looks round for the conception of a bemg that may 
be admitted, without mconsistency, to be worthy of the attribute 
of absolute necessity, not for the purpose of mferrmg a priori^ 
from the conception of such a bemg, its objective existence (for if 
reason allowed itself to take this course, it would not require a 
basis m given and actual existence, but merely the support of 
pure conceptions), but for the purpose of discovenng, among all 
our conceptions of possible thmgs, that conception which possesses 
no element mconsistent with the idea of absolute necessity For 
that there must be some absolutely necessary existence, it regards 
as a truth already estabhshed Now, if it can remove every exist- 
ence mcapable of supportmg the attribute of absolute necessity^ 
exceptmg one — ^this must be the absolutely necessary bemg, 
whether its necessity is comprehensible by us, that is, deduable 
from the conception of it alone, or not 

Now that, the conception of which contains a therefore to every 
wherefore^ which is not defective m any respect whatever, whiii 
is all-sufficient as a condition, seems to be the bemg of wtuch we 
can justly predicate absolute necessity — ^for this reason, that^ 
possessing the conditions of all that is possible, it does not and can- 
not itself require any condition And thus it satisfies, m one respect 
at least, the requirements of the conception of absolute necessity^ 
In this view, it is supenor to all other conceptions, which, as 
defiaent and mcomplete, do not possess the characteristic of 
independence of all higher conditions. It is true that we cannot 
infer from this that what does not contain m itself the supreme 
and complete condition — ^the condition of all other thmgs, must 
possess only a conditioned existence, but as httle can we assert 
the contrary, for this supposed bemg does not possess the only 
characteristic which can enable reason to cogmze by means of 
an a pnort conception the unconditioned and necessary nature 
of Its existence. 

The conception of an ens reahsstmum is that which best agrees 
with the conception of an unconditioned and necessary beings 
The former conception does not satisfy all the requirements of the 
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latter^ but we have no choice^ we are obliged to adhere to it, for 
we find that we cannot do without the existence of a necessary 
being, and even although we admit it, we find it out of our power 
to discover in the whole sphere of possibihty any being that can 
advance well-grounded claims to such a distmction 

The following is, therefore, the natural course of human reason 
It begms by persuading itself of the existence of some necessary 
being In this being it recognizer the characteristics of uncondi- 
tioned existence It then seeks the conception of that which is 
independent of all conditions, and finds it in that which is itself 
the sufficient condition of all other things — other words, in 
that which contains all reahty But the unlimited all is an absolute 
umty, and is conceived by the mmd as a bemg one and supreme, 
and thus reason concludes that the Supreme Bemg, as the primal 
basis of all thmgs, possesses an existence which is absolutely 
necessary 

This conception must be regarded as m some degree satis- 
factory, if we admit the existence of a necessary being, and consider 
that there exists a necessity for a defimte and final answer to these 
questions In such a case, we ca n not make a better choice, or 
rather we have no choice at all, but feel ourselves obhged to declare 
in favour of the absolute unity of complete reality, as the highest 
source of the possibihty of things But if there exists no motive 
for coming to a defimte conclusion, and we may leave the question 
unanswered till we have fully weighed both sides — other words, 
when we are merely called upon to deade how much we happen 
to know about the question, and how much we merely flatter 
ourselves that we know — ^the above conclusion does not appear 
to so great advantage, but, on the contrary, seems defective m 
the grounds upon which it is supported 

For, adimttmg the truth of all that has been said, that, namely, 
the inference from a given existence (my own, for example) to the 
existence of an unconditioned and necessary being is valid and 
unassailable; that, m the second place, we must consider a bemg 
which contains all reahty, and consequently all the conditions of 
other things, to be absolutely imconditioned, and admittmg too, 
that we have thus discovered the conception of a thmg to which 
may be attnbuted, without mconsistency, absolute necessity — ^it 
does not follow from all this that the conception of a Imuted bemg, 
m which the supreme reahty does not reside, is therefore mcom- 
patible with the idea of absolute necessity. For, although I do 
not discover the element of the unconditioned m the conception 
of such a bemg — ^an element which is manifestly existent m the 
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sum-total of all conditions^ I am not entitled to conclude that its 
existence is therefore conditioned^ just as I am not entitled to 
ajSSrm, m a hypothetical syllogism, that where a certain condition 
does not exist (in the present, completeness, as far as pure con- 
ceptions are concerned), the conditioned does not exist either. 
On the contrary, we are free to consider all hmited beings as hke- 
wise unconditionally necessary, although we are unable to mfer 
this from the general conception which we have of them Thus 
conducted, this argument is mcapable of giving us the least notion 
of the properties of a necessary being, and must be m every respect 
without result 

This argument contmues, however, to possess a weight and an 
authority, which, m spite of its objective insu30Eiaency, it has never 
been divested of For, grantmg that certain responsibilities he 
upon us, which, as based on the ideas of reason, deserve to be 
respected and submitted to, although they are mcapable of a real 
or practical apphcation to our nature, or, m other words, would 
be responsibihties without motives, except upon the supposition 
of a Supreme Bemg to give effect and influence to the practical 
laws m such a case we should be bound to obey our conceptions, 
which, although objectively insuffiaent, do, accordmg to the 
standard of reason, preponderate over and are superior to any 
claims that may be advanced from any other quarter The 
equihbnum of doubt would m this case be destroyed by a practical 
addition, mdeed. Reason would be compelled to condemn herself, 
if she refused to comply with the demands of the judgment, no 
supenor to which we know — ^however defective her understanding 
of the grounds of these demands might be 

This argument, although m fact transcendental, masmuch as it 
rests upon the mtrmsic msuffiaency of the contmgent, is so simple 
and natural, that the commonest understandmg can appreciate 
Its value We see thmgs around us change, arise, and pass away, 
they, or their condition, must therefore have a cause The same 
demand must agam be made of the cause itself — ^as a datum of 
experience Now it is natural that we should place the highest 
causality just where we place supreme causahty, m that bemg, 
which contams the conditions of all possible effects, and the 
conception of which is so simple as that of an all-embracmg reahty. 
This highest cause, then, we regard as absolutely necessary, because 
we find it absolutely necessary to nse to it, and do not discover 
any reason for proceeding beyond it Thus, among all nations, 
through the darkest polytheism glimmer some famt sparks of 
monotheism, to which these idolaters have been led, not from 
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reflection and profound thought, but by the study and natural 
progress of the common understanding. 

There are only three modes of provmg the existence of a Deity^ 
on the grounds of speculative reason 

All the paths conductmg to this end, begin either from deter- 
minate experience and the pecuhar constitution of the world of 
sense, and nse, according to the laws of causality, from it to the 
highest cause existing apart from the world — or from a purely 
mdetenrunate experience, that is, some empirical existence — or 
abstraction is made of all expenence, and the existence of a 
supreme cause is concluded from a priort conceptions alone. The 
first IS the physico-tkeologtcal argument, the second the cosmological^ 
the third the ontological^ More there are not, and more there 
cannot be. 

I shall show it is as unsuccessful on the one path — ^the empirical, 
as on the other — ^the transcendental, and that it stretches its 
wings m vain, to soar beyond the world of sense by the mere might 
of speculative thought As regards the order m which we must 
discuss those arguments, it wiU be exactly the reverse of that m 
which reason, m the progress of its development, attains to them — 
the order m which they are placed above. For it will be made 
manifest to the reader, that, although expenence presents the 
occasion and the starting-pomt, it is the transcendental idea of reason 
which guides it in its pxlgnmage, and is the goal of all its struggles. 
I shall therefore begm with an exammation of the transcendental 
argument, and afterwards mquire, what additional strength has 
accrued to this mode of proof from the addition of the empirical 
element. 


CHAPTER III 
Section Fourth 

Of the Imposstbility of an Ontological Proof of the Existence of God 

It is evident from what has been said, that the conception of an 
absolu-tely necessary bemg is a mere idea, the objective reality of 
which is far from being estabhshed by the mere fact that it is a 
need of reason. On the contrary, this idea serves merely to indicate 
a certain unattainable perfectLon, and rather limits the operations 
than, by the presentation of new objects, extends the sphere of 
the understanding ^ But a strange anomaly meets us at the very 
threshold; for the inference from a given existence in general to 
jan absohitely necessary existence, seems to be correct and un- 
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avoidable, while the conditions of the understanding refuse to aid 
ns in forming any conception of such a bemg 

Philosophers have always talked of an absolutely necessary bemg, 
and have nevertheless declmed to take the trouble of conceiving, 
whether — ^and how — a bemg of this nature is even cogitable, not 
to mention that its existence is actually demonstrable A verbal 
definition of the conception is certainly easy enough it is some- 
thing, the non-existence of which is impossible But does this 
defimtion throw any hght upon the conditions which render it 
impossible to cogitate the non-existence of a thing — conditions 
which we wish to ascertain, that we may discover whether we 
think anythmg m the conception of such a bemg or not ? For the 
mere fact that I throw away, by means of the word TJncondtUaned^ 
all the conditions which the understandmg habitually requires m 
order to regard anythmg as necessary, is very far from making 
clear whether by means of the conception of the unconditionally 
necessary I th in k of somethmg, or really of nothmg at all* 

Nay, more, this chance-conception, now become so current, 
many have endeavoured to explam by examples which seemed 
to render any mquines regarding its mtelhgibihty qmte needless* 
Every geometncal proposition — ^a triangle has three angles — ^it 
was said, is absolutely necessary; and thus people talked of an 
object which lay out of the sphere of our understandmg as if it 
were perfectly plam what the conception of such a being meant. 

All the examples adduced have been drawn, without exception, 
from judg'ffients, and not from things. But the unconditioned 
necessity of a judgment does not form the absolute necessity of a 
thmg. On the contrary, the absolute necessity of a judgment 
is only a conditioned necessity of a thmg, or of the predicate m a 
judgment The proposition above-mentioned does not enoimce 
that three angles necessarily exist, but, upon condition that a 
tnangle exists, three angles must necessarily exist — it. And 
thus this logical necessity has been the source of the greatest 
delusions. Having formed an a pnon conception of a thmg, the 
content of which was made to embrace existence, we beheved 
ourselves safe in concludmg that, because existence belongs 
necessarily to the object of the conception (that is, under the 
condition of my positing this thmg as given), the existence of the 
thing IS also posited necessarily, and thkt it is therefore absolutely 
necessary — merely because its existence has been cogitated in the 
conception. 

If, m an identical judgment, I annihilate the predicate m though, 
and retain the subject, a contradiction is the result; and hence I 
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say, the former belongs necessarily to the latter But if I suppress 
both subject and predicate in thought, no contradiction anses, 
for there zs nothing at all, and therefore no means of forming a 
contradiction To suppose the existence of a triangle and not 
that of Its three angles^ is selfn^ontradictory, but to suppose the 
non-existence of bo3i triangle and angles is perfectly admissible 
And so is it with the conception of an absolutely necessary bemg 
Annihilate its existence m thought, and you annihilate the thmg 
Itself with all its predicates, how then can there be any room for 
contradiction^ Externally,^ there is nothmg to give nse to a 
contradiction, for a thing cannot be necessary externally, nor 
internally, for, by the annihilation or suppression of the thmg 
Itself, Its mtemal properties are also annihilated God is omm- 
potent — ^that is a necessary judgment His ommpotence cannot 
be demed, if the existence of a Deity is posited — ^the existence, 
that IS, of an infimte bemg, the two conceptions bemg identical 
But when you say, God does not eoctstj neither ommpotence nor 
any other predicate is affirmed, they must all disappear with the 
subject, and m this judgment there cannot exist the least self- 
contradiction 

You have thus seen, that when the predicate of a judgment is 
annihilated m thought along with the subject, no mtemal contra- 
diction can arise, be the predicate what it may There is no 
possibility of evadmg the conclusion — ^you find yourselves com- 
pelled to declare There are certam subjects which cannot be 
annihilated m thought But this is nothing more than saymg 
There exist subjects which are absolutely necessary — ^the very 
h3rpothesis which you are called upon to estabhsh For I j&nd 
mjrself unable to form the shghtest conception of a thmg which, 
when annihilated m thought with all its predicates, leaves behmd 
a contradiction, and contradiction is the only cntenon of im- 
possibihty, in the sphere of pure a pnort conceptions 

Agamst these general considerations, the justice of which no 
one can dispute, one argument is adduced, which is regarded as 
furnishing a satisfactory demonstration from the fact It is 
affirmed, that there is one and only one conception, in which the 
non-being or annihilation of the object is self-contradictory, and 
this is the conception of an ens realtsstmum. It possesses, you 
say, aU reality, and you feel yourselves justified m admitting the 
possibility of such a bemg (This I am willing to grant for the 
present, although the existence of a conception whidi is not self- 
contradictory IS far from bemg sufficient to prove the possibility 
^ In relation to other things — Tr* 
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of an object Now the notion of all reality embraces' m it that 
of existence, the notion of existence hes, therefore, m the conception 
of this possible thmg If this thmg is amuhilated m thought, the 
internal possibihty of the thmg is also annihilated, which is self- 
contradictory 

I answer: It is absurd to mtroduce — ^under whatever term 
disguised — ^mto the conception of a thmg, which is to be cogitated 
solely m reference to its possibihty, the conception of its existence. 
If this IS admitted, you will have apparently gamed the day, but 
m reahty have enounced nothing but a mere tautology I ask, is 
the proposition, this or that thing (which I am admittmg to be 
possible) exists ^ an analytical or a synthetical proposition^ If the 
former, there is no addition made to the subject of your thought 
by the affirmation of its existence, but then the conception m 
your mmds is identical with the thmg itself, or you have supposed 
the existence of a thmg to be possible, and then inferred its ex- 
istence from Its internal possibility — ^which is but a miserable 
tautology The word reality m the conception of the thmg, and 
the word eocistence in the conception of the predicate, will not help 
you out of the difficulty For, supposmg you were to term all 
positmg of a thing, reality, you have thereby posited the thmg 
with all Its predicates m the conception of the subject and assumed 
Its actual existence, and this you merely repeat m the predicate 
But if you confess, as every reasonable person must, that every 
existential proposition is synthetical, how can it be maintamed 
that the predicate of existence cannot be demed without contra- 
diction? — ^a property which is the charactenstic of analytical 
propositions, alone 

I should have a reasonable hope of puttmg an end for ever to 
this sophistical mode of argumentation, by a stnct defimtion of 
the conception of existence, did not my own experience teach me 
that the illusion ansmg from our confounding a logical with a real 
predicate (a predicate which aids m the determmation of a thing) 
resists almost all the endeavours of explanation and illustration. 
A logical predicate may be what you please, even the subject may 
be predicated of itself, for logic pays no regard to the content of 

1 A conception is always possible, if it is not seH-contradictory This is 
the logical criterion of possibility, distinguishing the object of such a conception 
from the mhtl negattvum But it may be, notwithstanding, an empty concep- 
tion, unless the objective reahty of this synthesis, by which it is generated, 
IS demonstrated, and a proof of this hmd must be based upon principles of 
possible experience, and not upon the principle of anal 3 ^sis or contradiction 
This remark may be serviceable as a wammg against condudmg, from the 
possibihty of a conception — which is logical, the possibihty of a thing — 
which IS real 
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a judgment. But the determination of a conception is a predicate, 
which adds to and enlarges the conception It must not, therefore, 
be contained m the conception. 

Betng IS evidently not a real predicate, that is, a conception of 
something which is added to the conception of some other thing 
It IS merely the positmg of a thing, or of certam determmations 
m It Logically, it is merely the copula of a judgment The 
proposition, God ts omnipotent^ contains two conceptions, which 
have a certam object or content, the word iSy is no additional 
predicate — it merely mdicates the relation of the predicate to the 
subject Now, if I take the subject (God) with qH its predicates 
(ommpotence bemg one), and say God ts, or. There is a God, I 
add no new predicate to the conception of God, I merely posit or 
aflSrm the existence of the subject with all its predicates — ^I posit 
the object in relation to my conception The content of both is 
the same, and there is no addition made to the conception, which 
expresses merely the possibility of the object, by my cogitatmg 
the object — m the expression, it ts — ^as absolutely given or existmg 
Thus the real contams no more than the possible A hundred 
real dollars contam no more than a hundred possible dollars 
For, as the latter mdicate the conception, and the former the 
object, on the supposition that the content of the former was 
greater than that of the latter, my conception would not be an 
expression of the whole object, and would consequently be an 
in^equate conception of it But m reckoning my wealth there 
may be said to be more m a htmdred real dollars than m a hundred 
possible dollars — ^that is, m the mere conception of them For the 
real object — ^the dollars — ^is not analytically contained m my 
conception, but forms a sjmthetical addition to my conception 
(which is merely a determmation of my mental state), although 
this objective reahty — this existence — ^apart from my conceptions, 
does not m the least degree mcrease the aforesaid hundred dollars 
By whatever and by whatever number of predicates — even to 
the complete determmation of it — may cogitate a thing, I do 
not m Ihe least augment the object of my conception by the 
addition of the statement, this thmg exists Otherwise, not 
exactly the same, but sometbmg more than what was cogitated m 
my ccmceptjon, would exist, and I could not affirm that the exact 
object of my conception had real existence If I cogitate a thmg 
as containing all modes of reality except one, the mode of reahty 
which is absent is not added to the conception of the thmg by the 
affirmaticm that the thmg exists, on the contrary, the thmg exists 
— ^if It exist at all — with the same defect as that cogitated in its 
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conception, otherwise not that which was cogitated, but something 
different, exists Now, if I cogitate a being as the highest reahty, 
without defect or imperfection, the question still remams — ^whether 
this bemg exists or not? For although no element is wantmg m 
the possible real content of my conception, there is a defect m its 
relation to my mental state, that is, I am ignorant whether the 
cogmtion of the object indicated by the conception is possible 
a fosiertort. And here the cause of the present difficulty becomes 
apparent If the question regarded an object of sense merely, it 
would be impossible for me to confound the conception with the 
existence of a thmg. For the conception merely enables me to 
cogitate an object as accordmg with the general conditions of 
experience, while the existence of the object penmts me to cogitate 
It as contained m the sphere of actual expenence. At the same 
time, this connection with the world of expenence does not in the 
least augment the conception, although a possible perception has 
been added to the expenence of the mmd. But if we cogitate 
existence by the pure category alone, it is not to be wondered at, 
that we should find ourselves unable to present any criterion 
suffiaent to distmguish it from mere possibihty 
Whatever be the content of our conception of an object, it is 
necessary to go beyond it, if we wish to predicate existence of the 
object In the case of sensuous objects, this is attained by their 
connection accordmg to empincal laws with some one of my 
perceptions, but there is no means of cognizing the existence of 
objects of pure thought, because it must be cognized completely 
a pnan. But all our Imowkdge of existence (be it immediately 
by perception, or by inferences connectmg some object with a 
perception) belongs entirely to the sphere of expenence — ^which is 
m perfect unity with itself; and although an existence out of this 
sphere cannot be absolutely declared to be impossible, it is a 
h3q)othe$is the truth of which we have no means of ascertaining 
The notion of a Supreme Being is m many respects a highly 
useful idea, but for the very reason that it is an idea, it is incapable 
of enlargmg our cogmtion with regard to the existence of thmgs. 
It is not even sufficient to instruct us as to the possibility of a 
being which we do not know to exist. The analytical criterion of 
possibihty, which consists m the absence of contradiction in pm- 
positions, cannot be denied it. But the connection of real properties 
m a thing is a synthesis of the possibihty of which an a prim 
judgment cannot be formed, because these reahties are not presented 
to us specifically , and even if this were to happen, a judgment would 
stiH be impossible, because the entenon of the possibility^ of 
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synthetical cognitions must be sought for m the world of expenence, 
to which the object of an idea cannot belong And thus the 
celebrated Leibnitz has utterly failed m his attempt to establish 
upon a priort grounds the possibihty of this sublime ideal being 
The celebrated ontological or Cartesian argument for the existence 
of a Supreme Bemg is therefore msufficient, and we may as well 
hope to mcrease our stock of knowledge by the aid of mere ideas, 
as the merchant to augment his wealth by the addition of noughts 
to his cash-account 


CHAPTER III 
Section Fifth 

Of the Impossthtltiy of a Cosmological Proof of the Existence of God 

It was by no means a natural course of proceedmg, but, on the 
contrary, an invention entirely due to the subtlety of the schools, 
to attempt to draw from a mere idea a proof of the existence of 
an object correspondmg to it Such a course would never have 
been pursued, were it not for that need of reason which requires 
It to suppose the existence of a necessary bemg as a basis for the 
empinc^ regress, and that, as this necessity must be unconditioned 
and a priori^ reason is bound to discover a conception which shall 
satisfy, if possible, this requirement, and enable us to attain to the 
a priori cogmtion of such a bemg This conception was thought 
to be found m the idea of an ens realtssimum^ and thus this idea 
was employed for the attainment of a better defined knowledge 
of a necessary bemg, of the existence of which we were convmced, 
or persuaded, on other grounds Thus reason was seduced 
from her natural course, and, mstead of concludmg with the 
conception of an ens realissimum^ an attempt was made to begin 
with It, for the purpose of inferrmg from it that idea of a necessary 
existence which it was in fact called m to complete Thus arose 
that unfortunate ontological argument, which neither satisfies the 
healthy common sense of humamty, nor sustams the scientific 
examination of the philosopher 

The cosmological proof, which we are about to examine, retains 
the connection between absolute necessity and the highest reality, 
but, mstead of reasoning from this highest reahty to a necessary 
existence, hke the precedmg argument, xt concludes from the 
given imconditioned necessity of some bemg its unhmited reahty 
The track it pursues, whether rational or sophistical, is at least 
natural, and not only goes far to persuade the common under- 
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standing, but shows itself deserving of respect from the speculative 
intellect, while it contains, at the same time, the outlmes of all 
the arguments employed in natural theology — ^arguments which 
always have been, and still will be, m use and authonty. These, 
however adorned, and hid under whatever embellishments of 
rhetonc and sentiment, are at bottom identical with the arguments 
we are at present to discuss. This proof, termed by Leibmtz the 
argumentum a conttngenha mundt^ I shall now lay before the reader, 
and subject to a strict examination 

It IS framed in the following manner If something exists, an 
absolutely necessary being must likewise exist Now I, at least, 
exist Consequently, there exists an absolutely necessary bemg 
The mmor contains an experience, the major reasons from a general 
experience to the existence of a necessary bemg^ Thus this 
argument really begms at experience, and is not completely a 
pnort, or ontological The object of all possible expenence being 
the world, it is called the cosmological proof It contains no 
reference to any pecuhar property of sensuous objects, by which 
this world of sense might be distmguished from other possible 
worlds, and m this respect it differs from the physico-theological 
proof, which is based upon the consideration of the pecuhar 
constitution of our sensuous world 

The proof proceeds thus A necessary bemg can be detemuned 
only m one way, that is, it can be determined by only one of all 
possible opposed predicates; consequently, it must be completely 
determined m and by its conception But there is only a single 
conception of a thing possible, which completely determines the 
thmg a prion that is, the conception of the ens recdisstmum 
It follows that the conception of the ens realissimum is the only 
conception by and m w]^ch we can cogitate a necessary being 
Consequently, a Supreme Bemg necessanly exists 

In this cosmological argument are assembled so many sophistical 
propositions, that speculative reason seems to have exerted in it 
all her dialectical skill to produce a transcendental illusion of the 
most extreme character We shall postpone an mvestigation of 
this argument for the present, and confine ourselves to exposmg 
the stratagem by which it imposes upon us an old argument m a 
new dress, and appeals to the agreement of two witnesses, the one 

^ Tins inference is too well known to require more detailed discussion 
It IS based upon the spurious transcendental law of causality,* that everythmg 
which is conHngmt has a cause, which, if itself contingent, must also have a 
cause, and so on, till the series of subordinated causes must end with an 
absolutely necessary cause, without which it would not possess completeness 

* See note on page 173 — Tn 
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with the credentials of pure reason^ and the other with those of 
empinasm, while, in fact, it is only the former who has changed 
his dress and voice, for the purpose of passmg himself off for an 
additional witness That it may possess a secure foundation, it 
bases its conclusions upon expenence, and thus appears to be 
completely distinct from the ontological argument, which places 
its confidence entirely in pure a prtort conceptions But this 
experience merely aids reason m makmg one step — ^to the existence 
of a necessary bemg What the properties of this being are, 
cannot be learned from expenence, and therefore reason abandons 
It altogether, and pursues its mquines in the sphere of pure concep- 
tions, for the purpose of discovering what the properties of an 
absolutely necessary bemg ought to be, that is, wli^t among all 
possible thmgs contain the conditions {requtsttd) of absolute 
necessity Reason beheves that it has discovered these reqmsites 
m the conception of an ens reahsstmum — ^and m it alone, and hence 
concludes* The ens realisstmum is an absolutely necessary being 
But It IS evident that reason has here presupposed that the con- 
ception of an ens realisstmum is perfectly adequate to the concep- 
tion of a bemg of absolute necessity, that is, that we may infer 
the existence of the latter from that of the former — a proposition 
which formed the basis of the ontological argument, and which 
fe now employed m the support of the cosmological argument, 
contrary to the wish and professions of its mventors For the 
existence of an absolutely necessary bemg is given in conceptions 
alone But if I say — ^the conception of the ens realisstmum is a 
conception of this kmd, and m fact the only conception which is 
adequate to our idea of a necessary bemg, I am obliged to admit, 
that the latter may be inferred from the former. Thus it is properly 
the ontological argument which figures in the cosmological, and 
constitutes the whole strength of the latter; while the spunous 
basis of expenence has been of no further use than to conduct us 
to the conception of absolute necessity, bemg utterly insufficient 
to demonstrate the presence of this attnbute in any detemunate 
exist^oe or thmg. For when we propose to ourselves an aim of 
tins character, we must abandon the sphere of expenence, and 
rise to that of pure conceptions, which we examme with the purpose 
of discovering whether any one contains the conditions of the 
pos£»biUty of an absolutely necessary bemg. But if the possibility 
of such a bemg is thus demonstrated, its existence is also proved; 
for we may tlien assert that, of all possible bemgs there is one 
which possesses the attnbute of necessity — m other words, th i s 
bemg possesses an absolutely necessary existence 
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All illusions in an argument are more easily -detected when 
they are presented in the formal manner employed by the schools, 
which we now proceed to do 

If the proposition Every absolutely necessary bemg is hkewise 
an ms reahssimumj is correct (and it is this which constitutes the 
nervus ptobandt of the cosmological argument), it must, like all 
affirmative judgments, be capable of conversion — ^the conversto 
per acadens^ at least It follows, then, that some entta reaUsstma 
are absolutely necessary bemgs But no ms reahsstmum is m 
any respect different from another, and what is vahd of some, is 
valid of all. In this present case, therefore, I may employ simple 
conversion,^ and say Every ens reahsstmum is a necessary bemg. 
But as this proposition is determmed a prtort by the conceptions 
contamed in it, the mere conception of an ens reahsstmum must 
possess the additional attribute of absolute necessity But this is 
eicactly what was mamtamed m the ontological argument, and 
not recognized by the cosmological, although it formed the real 
ground of its disguised and illusory reasonmg 

Thus the second mode employed by speculative reason of 
demonstratmg the existence of a Supreme Bemg, is not only, 
like the first, illusory and inadequate, but possesses the additional 
blemish of an tgnoratio elencht — ^professing to conduct us by a 
new road to the desired goal, but bringing us back, after a short 
circuit, to the old path which we had deserted at its call. 

I mentioned above, that this cosmological argument contains a 
perfect nest of dialectical assumptions, which transcendental 
cnticism does not find it difficult to expose and to dissipate I 
shall merely enumerate these, leaving it to the reader, who must 
by this time be well practised in such matters, to mvestigate the 
f^acies residing therem 

The followmg fallaaes, for example, are discoverable m this 
mode of proof x. The transcendental prmaple: Everything that 
is contingent must have a cause — ^a prmciple without significance, 
except in the sensuous world For the purely mtellectual con- 
ception of the contmgent cannot produce any synthetical proposi- 
tion, like that of causahty, which is itself without significance or 
distmgmshing charactenstic except m the phenomenal world* 
But m the present case it is employed to help us beyond tl^ limits 
of its sphere. 2 From the impossibihty of an mfinite ascendmg 
senes of causes in the world of sense a first cause is inferred; a 
conclusion which the principles of the employment of reason do 
not justify even in the sphere of expenence, and still less when 
^ Conversto pura seu simplex — Tr. 
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an attempt is made to pass the hmits of this sphere 3 Reason 
allows Itself to be satisfied upon msufiiaent grounds, with regard 
to the completion of this senes It removes all conditions (without 
which, however, no conception of Necessity can take place), and, 
as after this it is beyond our power to form any other conceptions, 
it accepts this as a completion of the conception it wishes to form 
of the senes 4 The logical possibility of a conception of the 
totd of reality (the cntenon of this possibility bemg the absence 
of contradiction) is confounded with the transcendental, which 
requires a prmciple of the practicabihty of such a synthesis — a 
pnnciple which again refers us to the world of expenence. And 
so on 

The aim of the cosmological argument is to avoid the necessity 
of provmg the existence of a necessary bemg a priort from mere 
conceptions — ^a proof which must be ontological, and of which 
we feel ourselves quite mcapable With this purpose, we reason 
from an actual existence — ^an experience m general, to an absolutely 
necessary condition of that existence It is in this case unnecessary 
to demonstrate its possibility For after having proved that it 
exists, the question regardmg its possibihty is superfluous Now, 
when we wish to define more strictly the nature of this necessary 
bemg, we do not look out for some bemg the conception of which 
would enable us to comprehend the necessity of its bemg — for if 
we could do this, an empirical presupposition would be unnecessary, 
no, we try to discover merely the negative condition {conditio sine 
qua non)^ without which a bemg would not be absolutely necessary 
Now this would be perfectly admissible m every sort of reasoning, 
from a consequence to its prmaple; but m the present case it 
unfortunately happens that the condition of absolute necessity 
can be discovered m but a smgle being, the conception of which 
must consequently contain all that is reqmsite for demonstratmg 
the presence of absolute necessity, and thus entitle me to infer 
this absolute necessity a pnoru That is, it must be possible to 
reason conversely, and say — ^the thing, to which the conception of 
the highest reality belongs, is absolutely necessary But if I 
cannot reason thus — and I cannot, unless I beheve m tie sufliciency 
of the ontological argument — ^I find msurmountable obstacles m 
my new path, and am really no farther than the pomt from which 
I set out. The conception of a Supreme Bemg satisfies aU questions 
a priori regarding the mtemal determinations of a thmg, and is 
for this reason an ideal without equal or parallel, the general con- 
ception of It mdicatmg it as at the same time an ens individuum 
among all possible things But the conception does not satisfy 
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the question regarding its existence — ^which was the purpose of 
all our inquiries j and^ although the existence of a necessary being 
were admitted^ we should find it impossible to answer the question 
What of all thmgs in the world must be regarded as such? 

It is certainly allowable to admit the existence of an all-sufiiaent 
being — 2. cause of all possible effects^ for the purpose of enablmg 
reason to mtroduce umty into its mode and grounds of explanation 
with regard to phenomena But to assert that such a being 
necessarily exists ^ is no longer the modest enunciation of an admis- 
sible hypothesis^ but the boldest declaration of an apodeictic 
certainty j for the cogmtion of that which is absolutely necessary^ 
must itself possess that character 

The aim of the transcendental ideal formed by the mmd is^ 
either to discover a conception which shall harmomze with the 
idea of absolute necessity^ or a conception which shall contam 
that idea If the one is possible, so is the other, for reason 
recognizes that alone as absolutely necessary, which is necessary 
from Its conception ^ But both attempts are equally beyond our 
power — ^we find it impossible to satisfy the understanding upon this 
pomt, and as impossible to induce it to remain at rest m relation 
to this mcapacity 

Unconditioned necessity, which, as the ultimate support and 
stay of all existmg thmgs, is an indispensable requirement of the 
mmd, IS an abyss on the verge of which human reason trembles 
m dismay Even the idea of etermty, terrible and sublime as it 
IS, as depicted by Haller, does not produce upon the mental vision 
such a feelmg of awe and terror, for, although it measures the 
duration of thmgs, it does not support them We cannot bear, 
nor can we nd ourselves of the thought, that a bemg, which we 
regard as the greatest of all possible existences, should say to 
himself I am from etermty to etermty, beside me there is nothmg, 
except that which exists by my will, but whence then am J? Here 
all sinks away from under us, and the greatest, as the smallest, 
perfection, hovers without stay or footmg m presence of the 
speculative reason, which finds it as easy to part with the one 
as with the other 

Many physical powers, which evidence their existence by their 
effects, are perfectly inscrutable m their nature, they elude all 
our powers of observation The transcendental object which 
forms the basis of phenomena, and, m connection with it, the reason 
why our ^nsibihty possesses this rather than that particular kind 
of conditions, are and must ever remam hidden from our mental 
^ That IS, which cannot he cogttaied a& other than necessary — Tr, 
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vision; the fact is there, the reason of the fact we cannot see But 
an ideal of pure reason cannot be termed mystenous or tnscruiahle, 
because the only credential of its reality is the need of it felt by 
reason, for the purpose of giving completeness to the world of 
synthetical umty An ideal is not even given as a cogitable 
object, and therefore cannot be inscrutable, on the contrary, it 
must, as a mere idea, be based on the constitution of reason itself, 
and on this account must be capable of explanation and solution 
For the very essence of reason consists m its abihty to give an 
account of all our conceptions, opimons, and assertions — ^upon 
objective, or, when they happen to be illusory and fallacious, 
upon subjective grounds 

DetecHcn and Explanation of the Dialectical Illusion in all 
Transcendental Arguments for the Existence of a Necessary 
Being 

Both of the above arguments are transcendental, in other words, 
they do not proceed upon empincal principles For, although 
the cosmological argument professed to lay a basis of experience 
for its edifice of reasoning, it did not ground its procedure upon 
the pecuhar constitution of experience, but upon pure prmaples 
of reason — m relation to an existence given by empincal conscious- 
ness; utterly abandomng its guidance, however, for the purpose 
of supportmg its assertions entirely upon pure conceptions Now 
what is the cause, in these transcendental arguments, of the 
dialectical, but natural, illusion, which connects the conceptions 
of necessity and supreme reality, and hj^postatizes that which 
cannot be anjrthmg but an idea? What is the cause of this un- 
avoidable step on the part of reason, of admitting that some one 
among all existmg thmgs must be necessary, while it falls back 
from the assertion of the existence of such a being as from an 
abyss? And how does reason proceed to explam this anomaly 
to Itself, and from the wavermg condition of a tinud and reluctant 
approbation — always again withdrawn, arrive at a calm and 
settled insight mto its cause > 

It IS somethmg very remarkable that, on the supposition that 
something exists, I cannot avoid the mference, that somethmg 
exists necessarily. Upon this perfectly natural — ^but not on that 
account reliable — ^inference does the cosmological argument rest. 
But, let me form any conception whatever of a thmg, I find that 
I caimot cogitate the existence of the thmg as absolutely necessary, 
and that nothing prevents me — ^be the thmg or bemg what it 
may— from cogitating its non-existence. I may thus be obhged 
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to admit that all existmg thmgs have a necessary basis^ while I 
cannot cogitate any sm^e or individual thing as necessary In 
other words, I can never complete the regress through the conditions 
of existence, without admittmg the existence of a necessary bemg, 
but, on the other hand, I cannot make a commencement from this 
being 

If I must cogitate somethmg as existing necessarily as the 
basis of existmg thmgs, and yet am not permitted to cogitate 
any mdividual thmg as m itself necessary, the mevitable inference 
is, that necessity and contingency are not properties of thmgs 
themselves — otherwise an mtemal contradiction would result; 
that consequently neither of these pnnciples are objective, but 
merely subjective pnnaples of reason — ^the one requiring us to 
seek for a necessary ground for everything that exists, that is, 
to be satisfied with no other explanation than that which is 
complete a priort^ the other forbidding us ever to hope for the 
attamment of this completeness, that is, to regard no member 
of the empirical world as unconditioned In this mode of viewmg 
them, both pnnaples, m their purely heunstic and regulative 
character, and as concemmg merely the formal mterest of reason, 
are quite consistent with each other The one sa}^— you must 
philosophize upon nature, as if there existed a necessary pnmal 
basis of all existmg things, solely for the purpose of mtroducmg 
systematic unity mto your knowledge, by pursumg an idea of 
this character — z. foundation which is arbitrarily admitted to be 
ultimate, while the other warns you to consider no individual 
determination, concemmg the existence of thmgs, as such an 
ultimate foundation, that is, as absolutely necessary, but to keep 
the way always open for further progress m the deduction, and to 
treat every determination as determined by some other. But if 
all that we perceive must be regarded as conditionally necessary, 
it IS impossible that anythmg which is empincally given should 
be absolutely necessary 

It follows from this, that you must accept the absolutely necessary 
as out of and beyond the world, masmu^ as it is useful only as a 
pnnaple of the highest possible umty m expenence, and you cannot 
discover any such necessary existence m the worlds the second rule 
requirmg you to regard all empirical causes of umty as themselves 
deduced. 

The philosophers of antiquity regarded all the forms of nature 
as contmgent; while matter was considered by them, m accordance 
with the jud^ent of the common reason of mankind, as pnmal 
and necessary. But if they hadu’egarded matter, not relatively — 
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as the substratum of phenomena^ but absolutely and tn ttselj — as 
an independent existence, this idea of absolute necessity would 
have immediately disappeared For there is nothing absolutely 
connecting reason with such an existence, on the contrary, it can 
annihilate it m thought, always and without self-contradiction 
But m thought alone lay the idea of absolute necessity A 
regulative principle must, therefore, have been at the foundation 
of this opinion. In fact, extension and impenetrability — ^which 
together constitute our conception of matter — ^form the supreme 
empirical principle of the umty of phenomena, and this principle, 
m so far as it is empirically unconditioned, possesses the property 
of a regulative prmciple But, as every determmation of matter 
which constitutes what is real m it — ^and consequently impenetra- 
bility — ^is an efect, which must have a cause, and is for this reason 
always derived, the notion of matter cannot harmomze with the 
idea of a necessary being, m its character of the prmciple of all 
derived umty For every one of its real properties, bemg denved, 
must be only conditionally necessary, and can therefore be 
annihilated in thought, and thus the whole existence of matter 
can be so annihilated or suppressed If this were not the case, 
we should have found m the world of phenomena the highest 
ground or condition of umty — ^which is impossible, according to 
the second regulative pnnaple It follows, that matter, and, in 
general, all that forms part of the world of sense, cannot be a 
necessary pnmal bemg, nor even a pnnaple of empmcal unity, 
but that thus bemg or pnnaple must have its place assigned without 
the world And, m this way, we can proceed m perfect confidence 
to deduce the phenomena of the world and their existence from 
other phenomena, just as if there existed no necessary bemg, 
and we can at the same time, stnve without ceasmg towards the 
attamment of completeness for our deduction, just as if such a 
being — ^the supreme condition of all existences — ^were presupposed 
by the mmd 

These remarks will have made it evident to the reader that the 
ideal of the Supreme Bemg, far from bemg an enouncement of the 
existence of a bemg in itself necessary, is nothmg more than a 
regidattve principle of reason, requiring us to regard all connection 
existing between phenomena as if it had its origin from an all- 
sufficient necessary cause, and basing upon this the rule of a 
systematic and necessary umty m the explanation of phenomena 
We cannot, at the same time, avoid regardmg, by a transcendental 
sttbreptio^ this formal principle as constitutive, and hypostatizmg 
this umty. Preasely similar is the case with our notion of space 
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Space IS the pnmal condition of all forms, which are properly just 
so many different limitations of it, and thus, although it is merely 
a prmciple of sensibihty, we cannot help regarding it as an abso- 
lutely necessary and self-subsistent thmg — ^as an object given 
a priori in itself In the same way, it is quite natural that, as the 
systematic umty of nature cannot he estabhshed as a principle for 
the empirical employment of reason, unless it is based upon the 
idea of an ens realissimum, as the supreme cause, we should regard 
this idea as a real object, and this object, in its character of supreme 
condition, as absolutely necessary, and that in this way a regulative 
should be transformed mto a constitutive prmaple. This inter- 
change becomes evident when I regard this supreme bemg, which, 
relatively to the world, was absolutely (unconditionally) necessary, 
as a thing per se In this case, I find it impossible to represent 
this necessity in or by any conception, and it exists merely in 
my own mind, as the formal condition of thought, but not as a 
material and h3rpostatic condition of existence 

CHAPTER III 

Section Sixth 

Of the Impossibility of a Physico-Theological Proof 

If, then, neither a pure conception nor the general expenence 
of an existing bemg can provide a suffiaent basis for the proof of 
the existence of the Deity, we can make the attempt by the only 
other mode — ^that of groundmg our argument upon a determinate 
experience of the phenomena of the present world, their constitution 
and disposition, and discover whether we can thus attain to a 
sound conviction of the existence of a Supreme Being This 
argument we shall term the physico-theological argument. If it 
IS shown to be insufHaent, speculative reason cannot present us 
with any satisfactory proof of the existence of a being corresponding 
to our transcendental idea 

It IS evident from the remarks that have been made in the 
preceding sections, that an answer to this question will be far 
from bemg difficult or unconvmcmg. For how can any experience 
be adequate with an idea? The very essence of an idea consists 
in the fact that no expenence can ever be discovered congruent 
or adequate with it The transcendental idea of a necessary and 
all-sufficient bemg is so immeasurably great, so high above all 
that is empincal, which is always conditioned, that we hope in 
vam to find matenals in the sphere of expenence sufficiently 
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ample for our conception^ and m vain seek the unconditioned among 
tilings that are conditioned, while examples, nay, even guidance 
IS denied us by the laws of empirical synthesis 

If the Supreme Bemg forms a hnk m the cham of empirical 
conditions, it must be a member of the empirical senes, and, like 
the lower members which it precedes, have its origin in some higher 
member of the senes If, on the other hand, we disengage it from 
the chain, and cogitate it as an mteUigible being, apart from the 
senes of natural causes — ^how shall reason bridge the abyss that 
separates the latter from the former? All laws respectmg the 
regress from effects to causes, all S3mthetical additions to our 
knowledge relate solely to possible experience and the objects of 
the sensuous world, and, apart from them, are without sigmficance. 

The world around us opens before our view so magmficent a 
spectacle of order, variety, beauty, and conformity to ends, that 
whether we pursue our observations mto the infinity of space in 
the one direction, or mto its illimitable divisions m the other, 
whether we regard the world m its greatest or its least manifesta- 
tions — even after we have attained to the highest summit of know- 
ledge which our weak minds can reach, we find that language m 
the presence of wonders so mconceivable has lost its force, and 
number its power to reckon, nay, even thought fails to conceive 
adequately, and our conception of the whole dissolves mto an 
astonishment without the power of expression — ^all the more 
eloquent that it is dumb Everywhere around us we observe a 
chain of causes and effects, of means and ends, of death and birth; 
and, as nothmg has entered of itself mto the condition m which 
we find It, we are constantly referred to some other thing, which 
Itself suggests the same inquiry regardmg its cause, and thus the 
universe must smk mto the abyss of nothingness, unless we admit 
that, besides this mfimte chain of contmgencies, there exists some- 
thing that IS primal and self-subsistent — something which, as the 
cause of this phenomenal world, secures its continuance and 
preservation. 

This highest cause— what magmtude shall we attribute to it? 
Of the ccmtent of the world we are ignorant; still less can we 
estimate its magnitude by companson with the sphere of the 
pc^ibte. But this supreme cause bemg a necessity of the human 
mind, what is there to prevent us from attnbuting to it such a 
degree of perfection as to place it above the sphere of aU that is 
possible? This we can easily do, although only by the aid of the 
ffunt outline of an abstract conception, by representing this being 
to ourseives as contaimng m itself, as an individual substance, all 
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possible perfection — Si conception which satisfies that requirement 
of reason which demands parsimony m principles,^ which is free 
from self-contradiction, which even contributes to the extension 
of the employment of reason m experience, by means of the 
guidance afforded by this idea to order and system, and which 
m no respect conflicts with any law of experience 

This argument always deserves to be mentioned with respect. 
It IS the oldest, the clearest, and that most m conformity with the 
common reason of humanity It animates the study of nature, 
as It Itself derives its existence and draws ever new strength from 
that source It introduces aims and ends mto a sphere in which 
our observation could not of itself have discovered them, and 
extends our knowledge of nature, by directing our attention to a 
umty, the pnnaple of which hes beyond nature. This knowledge 
of nature again reacts upon this idea — ^its cause, and thus our 
behef m a divine author of the universe rises to the power of an 
irresistible conviction. 

For these reasons it would be utterly hopeless to attempt to 
rob this argument of the authority it has always enjoyed The 
imnd, unceasingly elevated by these considerations, which, although 
empirical, are so remarkably powerful, and contmuaUy adding 
to their force, will not suffer itself to be depressed by the doubts 
suggested by subtle speculation; it tears itself out of this state of 
uncertamty, the moment it casts a look upon the wondrous forms 
of nature and the majesty of the universe, and rises from height 
to height, from condition to condition, tdl it has elevated itself to 
the supreme and unconditioned author of all. 

But although we have nothmg to object to the reasonableness 
and utihty of this procedure, but have rather to commend and 
encourage it, we cannot approve of the claims which this argument 
advances to demonstrative certamty and to a reception upon its 
own merits, apart from favour or support by other arguments- 
Nor can it mjure the cause of morahty to endeavour to lower the 
tone of the arrogant sophist, and to teach him that modesty and 
moderation which are the properties of a behef that brings calm 
and content mto the mind, without prescnbmg to it an unworthy 
subjection. I mamtam, then, that the physico-theological argu- 
ment is msuf&aent of itself to prove the existence of a Supreme 
Being, that it must entrust this to the ontological argument — ^to 
which It serves merely as an introduction, and that, consequently, 

^ A reference to the metaphysical dogma EnUa Procter necessttatem non 
sunt muHtpheanda, which may also be apphed to logic, by the substitution 
of prtnotpio for enUa. — Tr 
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this argument contams the only possible ground of proof (possessed 
by speculative reason) for the existence of this being 

The chief momenta in the physico-theological argument are as 
follow- I We observe m the world manifest signs of an arrange- 
ment full of purpose, executed with great wisdom, and existmg 
in a whole of a content indescribably various, and of an extent 
without hnuts 2. This arrangement of means and ends is entirely 
foreign to the thmgs existmg in the world — it belongs to them 
merely as a contmgent attribute, m other words, the nature of 
different things could not of itself, whatever means were employed, 
harmomously tend towards certam purposes, were they not chosen 
and directed for these purposes by a rational and disposmg prmciple, 
m accordance with certam fundamental ideas 3. There exists, 
therefore, a subhme and wise cause (or several), which is not 
merely a blind, all-powerful nature, producmg the bemgs and events 
which fill the world m unconscious fecundity^ but a, free and mtelh- 
gent cause of the world 4 The umty of this cause may be inferred 
from the umty of the reciprocal relation existmg between the 
parts of the world, as portions of an artistic edifice — ^an inference 
which all our observation favours, and all prmciples of analogy 
support 

In the above argument, it is mferred jbrom the analogy of certam 
products of nature with those of human art, when it compels Nature 
to bend herself to its purposes, as in the case of a house, a ship, 
or a watch, that the same kmd of causahty — ^namely, understanding 
and will — ^resides m nature It is also declared that the internal 
possibihty of this freely-acting nature (which is the source of all 
art, and perhaps also of human reason) is derivable from another 
and superhuman art — sl conclusion which would perhaps be found 
mcapable of standing the test of subtle transcendental criticism 
But to neither of these opmions shall we at present object We 
shall only remark that it must be confessed that, if we are to 
discuss the subject of cause at all, we cannot proceed more securely 
than with the gmdance of the analogy subsistmg between nature 
and such products of design — ^these bemg the only products whose 
causes and modes of ongmation are completely known to us 
Reason would be unable to satisfy her own requirements, if she 
passed from a causahty which she does know, to obscure and 
mdemonstoble prmciples of explanation which she does not know 

According to the physico-theological argument, the connection 
and harmony existmg m the world evidence the contingency of 
the form merely, but not of the matter, that is, of the substance 
of the world To establish the truth of the latter opinion, it would 
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be necessary to prove that all things would be in themselves in- 
capable of this harmony and order^ unless they were, even as 
regards their substance^ the product of a supreme wisdom But 
this would require very different grounds of proof from those 
presented by the analogy with human art This proof can at 
most, therefore, demonstrate the existence of an architect of the 
worlds whose efforts are limited by the capabihties of the matenal 
with which he works, but not of a creator of the world, to whom 
all thmgs are subject Thus this argument is utterly insufficient 
for the task before us — si demonstration of the existence of an 
all-suffiaent bemg If we wish to prove the contmgency of matter, 
we must have recourse to a transcendental argument, which the 
physico-theological was constructed expressly to avoid 

We mfer, from the order and design visible in the umverse, as a 
disposition of a thoroughly contmgent character, the existence of 
a cause proportionate thereto The conception of this cause must 
contain certam determinate quahties, and it must therefore be 
regarded as the conception of a bemg which possesses all power, 
wisdom, and so on, in one word, all perfection — ^the conception, 
that is, of an all-sufficient bemg For the predicates of very 
great, astomshmg, or immeasurable power and excellence, give 
us no deterimnate conception of the thmg, nor do they inform 
us what the thmg may be in itself They merely mdicate the 
relation existmg between the magnitude of the object and the 
observer, who compares it with himself and with his own power 
of comprehension, and are mere expressions of praise and reverence, 
by which the object is either magnified, or the observing subject 
depreaated in relation to the object "^Tiere we have to do with 
the magmtude (of the perfection) of a thmg, we can discover no 
determmate conception, except that which comprehends all possible 
perfection or completeness, and it is only the total {omnitudo) of 
reahty which is completely determmed m and through its 
conception alone 

Now It cannot be expected that any one wiU be bold enough to 
declare that he has a perfect msight mto the relation which the 
magnitude of the world he contemplates, bears (m its extent as 
well as m its content) to omnipotence, mto that of the order and 
design m the world to the highest wisdom, and that of the umty 
of the world to the absolute umty of a Supreme Bemg ^ Physico- 

^ Kant's meaning is» that no one will be bold enough to declare that he is 
certain that the world could not have existed without an ommpotent author; 
that none but the Mghest wisdom could have produced the harmony and 
order observe m it, and that its unity is possible only under the condition 
of an absolute unity — Tr 
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theology is therefore incapable of presenting a determinate concep- 
tion of a supreme cause of the world, and is therefore msufSaent 
as a prmaple of theology — a theology which is itself to be the 
basis of rehgion 

The attainment of absolute totality is completely impossible on 
the path of empiricism. And yet this is the path pursued m the 
physico-theological argument What means shall we employ to 
bridge the abyss > 

After elevatmg ourselves to admiration of the magnitude of the 
power, wisdom, and other attnbutes of the author of the woild, 
and findmg we can advance no further, we leave the argument 
on empirical grounds, and proceed to infer the contmgency of the 
world from the order and conformity to aims that are observable 
in It. From this contmgency we mfer, by the help of transcen- 
dental conceptions alone, the existence of something absolutely 
necessary; and, still advancmg, proceed from the conception of 
the absolute necessity of the first cause to the completely deter- 
mined or determmmg conception thereof — ^the conception of an 
all-embracmg reahty. Thus the ph3^ico-theological, fai l mg in its 
undertakmg, recurs m its embarrassment to the cosmological 
argument; and, as this is merely the ontological argument in 
disguise. It executes its design solely by the aid of pure reason, 
although It at first professed to have no coimection with this faculty, 
and to base its entire procedure upon expenence alone 

The physico-theoiogians have therefore no reason to regard 
with such contempt the transcendental mode of argument, and 
to look down upon it, with the conceit of clear-sighted observers 
of nature, as liie bram-cobweb of obscure speculatists For if 
they reflect upon and examme their own arguments, they will 
find that, after followmg for some time the path of nature and 
experience, and discovenng themselves no nearer their object, 
they suddenly leave this path and pass mto the region of pure 
possibility, where they hope to reach upon the wmgs of ideas 
what had eluded all their empirical mvestigations. Gainmg, as 
they think, a firm footing after this immense leap, they extend 
their determinate conception — mto the possession of which they 
have come, they know not how — over the whole sphere of creation, 
apad explain their ideal, which is entirely a product of pure reason, 
by fllustrations drawn from expenence — ^though in a degree 
miserably unworthy of the grandeur of the object, while they 
refuse to acknowledge that they have amved at ttus cogmtion 
or hypothesis by a very different road from that of experience- 

Thus the physica-theological is based upon the cosmological. 
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and this upon the ontological proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Bemg; and as besides these three there is no other path open to 
speculative reason^ the ontological proof, on the ground of pure 
conceptions of reason, is the only possible one, if any proof of a 
proposition so far transcending the empinc^ exercise of the 
understandmg is possible at all 

CHAPTER III 
Section Seventh 

Critique of all Theology based upon Speculative Principles of Reason 

If by the term Theology I understand the cogmtion of a pnmal 
being, that cogmtion is based either upon reason alone (theologta 
rationahs) or upon revelation (theologta revelata). The former 
cogitates its object either by means of pure transcendental con- 
ceptions, as an ens ongmanum, reahsstmum, ens enitum^ and is 
termed transcendental theology^ or, by means of a conception 
derived from the nature of our own mind, as a supreme mtelhgence, 
and must then be entitled natural theology The person who 
believes m a transcendental theology alone, is termed a Deist; 
he who acknowledges the possibility of a natural theology also, a 
Thetst. The former admits that we can cognize by pure reason 
alone the existence of a Supreme Being, but at the same time 
mamtams that our conception of this bemg is purely transcendental, 
and that all we can say of it is, that it possesses all reality, without 
being able to dejSne it more closely. The second asserts that reason 
IS capable of presenting us, from the analogy with nature, with a 
more defimte conception of this bemg, and that its operations, as 
the cause of all thu^, are the results of mtelligence and free will. 
The former regards the Supreme Bemg as the cause of the world * — 
whether by the necessity of his nature, or as a free agent, is left 
undetermmed, the latter considers this being as the author of 
the world 

Transcendental theology aims either at inferring the existence 
of a Supreme Bemg from a general experience— without any closer 
reference to the world to which this expenence belongs, and in 
this case it is called Cosmotheology , or it endeavours to cognize 
the existence of such a bemg, through mere conceptions, without 
the aid of expenence, and is then termed Ontotheology 

Natural theology infers the attributes and the existence of an 
author of the world, from the constitution of, the order and unity 
observable in, the world, m which two modes of causahty must 
0 9^1 
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be admitted to exist — ^those of nature and freedom. Thus it rises 
from this world to a supreme mtelligence, either as the principle 
of all natural, or of all moral order and perfection In the former 
case it IS termed Physico-theology, m the latter, Ethical or 
Moral-theology ^ 

As we are wont to understand by the term God not merely an 
eternal nature, the operations of which are msensate and blmd, 
but a Supreme Bemg, who is the free and mteUigent author of all 
thmgs, and as it is this latter view alone that can be of mterest to 
humanity, we might, m strict rigour, deny to the Deist SLriy belief 
m God at all, and regard him merely as a mamtamer of the existence 
of a primal bemg or thmg — ^the supreme cause of all other thmgs 
But, as no one ought to be blamed, merely because he does not 
feel himself justified m mamtammg a certam opmion, as if he 
altogether demed its truth and asserted the opposite, it is more 
correct — ^as it is less harsh — ^to say, the Deist beheves m a God, 
the Theist in a hmng God (summa intelhgentia) We shall now 
proceed to mvestigate the sources of all these attempts of reason 
to establish the existence of a Supreme Bemg 

It may be suflSicient m this place to define theoretical knowledge 
or cogmtion as knowledge of that which ts, and practical knowledge 
as knowledge of that which otight to be In this view, the theoretical 
employment of reason is that by which I cognize a pnort (as 
necessary) that something is, while the practical is that by which 
I cognize a priori what ought to happen. Now, if it is an m- 
dubitably certain, though at the same time an entirely conditioned 
truth, that somethmg is, or ought to happen, either a certam 
determmate condition of this truth is absolutely necessary, or 
such a condition may be arbitrarily presupposed In the former 
case the condition is postulated {per thesifi), m the latter supposed 
(per hypo^kesifi) There are certam practical laws — ^those of 
morahty — ^which are absolutely necessary Now, if these laws 
necessarily presuppose the existence of some being, as the condition 
of the possibility of their obligatory power, this bemg must be 
postidcUedy because the conditioned, from which we reason to 
this determinate condition, is itself cognized a prion as absolutely 
necessary. We shall at some future time show that the moral 
laws not merely presuppose the existence of a Supreme Bemg, 
but also, as themselves absolutely necessary in a difEerent relation, 
demand or postulate it — ^although only from a practical pomt of 

^Not theological ethics, for this science contains ethical laws, which 
presuppose the existence of a Supreme Governor of the world, while Moral- 
theology, on the contrary, is the expression of a conviction of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, founded upon ethical laws. 
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view The discussion of this argument we postpone for the 
present 

When the question relates merely to that which is, not to that 
which ought to be, the conditioned which is presented m experience 
IS always cogitated as contmgent For this reason its condition 
cannot be regarded as absolutely necessary, but merely as relatively 
necessary, or rather as needful^ the condition is in itself and a 
pnort a mere arbitrary presupposition in aid of the cognition, by 
reason, of the conditioned If, then, we are to possess a theoretic^ 
cogmtion of the absolute necessity of a thmg, we cannot attam to 
this cognition otherwise than a priori by means of conceptions \ 
while it IS impossible m this way to cogmze the existence of a 
cause which bears any relation to an existence given m experience 

Theoretical cogmtion is speculative when it relates to an object 
or certain conceptions of an object which is not given and cannot 
be discovered by means of experience It is opposed to the 
cognition of nature y which concerns only those objects or predicates 
which can be presented m a possible experience. 

The pnnciple that everythmg which happens (the empirically 
contmgent) must have a cause, is* a prmaple of the cognition of 
nature, but not of speculative cogmtion For, if we change it 
into an abstract prmaple, and deprive it of its reference to 
experience and the empirical, we shall find that it cannot with 
justice be regarded any longer as a synthetical proposition, and 
that it IS impossible to discover any mode of transition from that 
which exists to somethmg entirely different— termed cause Nay, 
more, the conception of a cause — ^as hkewise that of the contmgent 
— Closes, m this speculative mode of employmg it, all significance, 
for Its objective reality and meanmg are comprehensible from 
experience alone 

When from the existence of the universe and the thmgs m it 
the existence of a cause of the umverse is mferred, reason is 
proceedmg not m the natural^ but m the speculative method 
For the pnnciple of the former enounces, not that thmgs themselves 
or substances, but only that which happens or their states — as 
empincally contmgent, have a cause the assertion that the 
existence of substance itself is contmgent is not justified by 
expenence, it is the assertion of a reason employmg its pnnaples 
m a speculative manner* If, again, I infer from the form of the 
umverse, from the way m winch all thmgs are connected and act 
and react upon each other, the existence of a cause entirely distmct 
from the universe — ^this would agam be a judgment of purely 
speculative reason, because the object m this case — ^the cause — 
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can never be an object of possible experience In both these 
cases the principle of causality, which is vahd only m the field 
of expenence — ^useless and even meaningless beyond this region, 
would be diverted from its proper destmation. 

Now I mamtain that all attempts of reason to estabhsh a 
theology by the aid of speculation alone are fruitless, that the 
principles of reason as apphed to nature do not conduct us to 
any theological truths, and, consequently, that a rational theology 
can have no existence, unless it is founded upon the laws of 
morahty. For all syntlxetical prmaples of the understandmg are 
valid only as immanent m expenence, while the cognition of a 
Supreme Being necessitates their bemg employed transcendentally, 
and of this the understandmg is quite incapable If the empirical 
law of causality is to conduct us to a Supreme Being, this bemg 
must belong to the cham of empirical objects — which case it 
would be, bhe all phenomena, itself conditioned. If the possibihty 
of passing the hmits of expenence be admitted, by means of the 
d3niamical law of the relation of an effect to its cause, what kmd 
of conception shall we obtam by this procedure? Certainly not 
the conception of a Supreme" Being, because expenence never 
presents us with the greatest of all possible effects, and it is only 
an effect of this character that could witness to the existence of a 
corresponding cause If, for the purpose of fully satisfying the 
requirements of Reason, we recognize her nght to assert the exist- 
ence of a perfect and absolutely necessary bemg, this can be 
admitted only from favour, and cannot be regarded as the result 
or irresistible demonstration The physico-theological proof may 
add weight to others — ^if other proofs there are — ^by connecting 
speculation with expenence, but in itself it rather prepares the 
imnd for theological cognition, and gives it a nght and natural 
direction, than establishes a sure foundation for theology 

It is now perfectly evident that transcendental questions admit 
only of transcendental answers — ^those presented a 'priori by pure 
conceptions without the least empincal admixture But the 
question in the present case is evidently synthetical — ^it aims at 
the extension of our cogmtion beyond the boimds of expenence — ^it 
requires an assurance respectmg the existence of a bemg corre- 
spcmding with the idea in our mmds, to which no expenence can 
ever be adequate. Now it has been abundantly proved that all 
a pnori $3mtbetical cogmtion is possible only as the expression of 
the formal conditions of a possible expenence, and that the validity 
of all^ principles depends upon their immanence m the field of 
experience, that is, their relation to objects of empirical cognition 
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or phenomena. Thus ah transcendental procedure in reference to 
speculative theology is without result. 

If any one prefers doubting the conclusiveness of the proofs of 
our An^ytic to losmg the persuasion of the validity of these old 
and time-honoured arguments^ he at least cannot declme answering 
the question — ^how he can pass the limits of all possible expenence 
by the help of mere ideas If he talks of new arguments, or of 
improvements upon old arguments — I request him to spare me 
There is certainly no great choice in this sphere of discussion, as 
all speculative arguments must at last look for support to the 
ontological, and I have, therefore, very little to fear from the 
argumentative fecundity of the dogmatical defenders of a non- 
sensuous reason Without looking upon myself as a remarkably 
combative person, I shall not dechne the challenge to detect the 
fallacy and destroy the pretensions of every attempt of speculative 
theology And yet the hope of better fortune never deserts those 
who are accustomed to the dogmatical mode of procedure I 
shall, therefore, restrict myself to the simple and equitable demand 
that such reasoners will demonstrate, from the nature of the human 
mind as well as from that of the other sources of knowledge, how 
we are to proceed to extend our cogmtion completely a fTtoriy 
and to carry it to that pomt where expenence abandons us, and 
no means exist of guaranteeing the objective reahty of our concep- 
tions In whatever way the understanding may have attained to 
a conception, the existence of the object of the conception cannot 
be discovered m it by analysis, because the cognition of the 
existence of the object depends upon the object’s being posited and 
given m itself apart from the conception But it is utterly impossible 
to go beyond our conception, without the aid of expenence — ^which 
presents to the mmd nothmg but phenomena, or to attam by the 
help of mere conceptions to a conviction of the existence of new 
kmds of objects or supernatural bemgs. 

But although pure speculative reason is far from suffiaent to 
demonstrate the existence of a Supreme Being, it is of the highest 
utility m correcting our conception of this bemg — on the supposition 
that we can attam to the cogmtion of it by some other means — ^in 
making it consistent with itself and with all other conceptions of 
mtelhgible objects, clearing it from all that is incompatible with 
the conception of an ens summum, and elimmatmg from it all 
limitations or admixture of empirical elements 

Transcendental theology is still therefore, notwithstanding its 
objective msuffiaency, of importance m a negative respect; it is 
useful as a test of the procedure of reason when engaged with pure 
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ideas, no other than a transcendental standard being in this case 
admissible. For if, from a practical point of view, the hypothesis 
of a Supreme and All-sufficient Being is to maintain its validity 
without opposition, it must be of the highest importance to define 
this conception in a correct and rigorous manner — ^as the transcen- 
dental conception of a necessary being, to eliminate all phenomenal 
elements (anthropomorphism in its most extended signification), 
and at the same time to overflow all contradictory assertions — ^be 
they atheistic^ deistic, or anthropomorphic. This is of course very 
easy; as the same arguments which demonstrated the inability 
of human reason to affirm the existence of a Supreme Being must 
be alike sufficient to prove the invalidity of its denial. For it is 
impossible to gain from the pure speculation of reason demonstra- 
tion that there exists no Supreme Being, as the ground of all that 
exists, or that this being possesses none of those properties which 
we regard as analogical with the dynamical qualities of a thinking 
being, or that, as the anthropomorphists would have us believe, 
it is subject to all the limitations which sensibility imposes upon 
those intelligences which exist in the world of experience. 

A Supreme Being is, therefore, for the speculative reason, a mere 
ideal, though a faultless one — a conception which perfects and 
crowns the system of human cognition, but the objective reality 
of which can neither be proved nor disproved by pure reason. 
If this defect is ever supplied by a Moral Theology, the problematic 
Transcendental Theology which has preceded, will have been at 
least serviceable as demonstrating the mental necessity existing 
for the conception, by the complete determination of it which it 
has furnished, and the ceaseless testing of the conclusions of a 
reason often deceived by sense, and not always in harmony with 
its own ideas. The attributes of necessity, infinitude, unity, 
existence apart from the world (and not as a world-soul), eternity 
— ^free from conditions of time, omnipresence — ^free from conditions 
of space, omnipotence, and others, are pure transcendental 
predicates ; and thus the accurate conception of a Supreme Being, 
which every theology requires, is furnished by transcendental 
theology alone. 
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APPENDIX 

TO TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 

Of the Regulative Employment of the Ideas of Pure Reason 

The result of all the dialectical attempts of pure reason not only 
confirms the truth of what we have already proved m our Transcen- 
dental Anal3rtic, namely, that all mferences which would lead us 
beyond the linuts of experience are fallaaous and groundless, 
but it at the same time teaches us this important lesson, that 
human reason has a natural mclmation to overstep these hmits, 
and that transcendental ideas are as much the natural property 
of the reason as categories are of the understandmg. ITiere 
exists this difEerence, however, that while the categones never 
imslead us, outward objects bemg always in perfect harmony 
therewith, ideas are the parents of inesistible illusions, the severest 
and most subtle cnticism bemg required to save us from the 
fallacies which they induce 

Whatever is grounded m the nature of our powers, wiU be 
found to be m harmony with the final purpose and proper employ- 
ment of these powers, when once we have discovered their true 
direction and aim We are entitled to suppose, therefore, that 
there exists a mode of employing transcendental ideas which is 
proper and immanent^ although, when we mistake their meaning, 
and regard them as conceptions of actual thmgs, their mode of 
apphcation is transcendent and delusive For it is not the idea 
Itself, but only the emplo 3 nnent of the idea m relation to possible 
experience, that is transcendent or immanent An idea is employed 
transcendently, when it is apphed to an object falsely believed to 
be adequate with and to correspond to it, immanently, when it is 
applied solely to the emplo3nnent of the understanding in the 
sphere of experience Thus all errors of subrepho — of mis- 
apphcation, are to be ascnbed to defects of judgment, and not to 
understanding or reason 

Reason never has an immediate relation to an object, it relates 
immediately to the understandmg alone It is only through the 
understanding that it can be employed m the field of experience. 
It does not form conceptions of objects, it merely arranges them 
and gives to them that umty which they are capable of possessing 
when the sphere of their apphcation has been extended as widely 
as possible. Reason avails itself of the conceptions of the under- 
standing for the sole purpose* of producing totahty m the different 
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sene3 This totality the understanding does not concern itself 
with, its only occupation is the connection of experiences, by 
which series of conditions m accordance with conceptions are 
estabhshed The object of reason is therefore the understanding 
and Its proper destination As the latter brmgs unity into the 
diversity of objects by means of its conceptions, so the former 
brings unity into the diversity of conceptions by means of ideas, 
as It sets the final aim of a collective umty to the operations of 
the understanding, which without this occupies itself with a dis- 
tributive unity alone 

I accordmgly maintain, that transcendental ideas can never be 
employed as constitutive ideas, that they cannot be conceptions 
of objects, and that, when thus considered, they assume a fallacious 
and dialectical character But, on the other hand, they are capable 
of an admirable and mdispensably necessary apphcation to objects 
— ^as regulative ideas, directmg the understandmg to a certam 
aim, the guidmg hnes towards which all its laws follow, and m 
which they all meet m one pomt This pomt — ^though a mere 
idea (Jccus imaginartus)^ that is, not a point from which the con- 
ceptions of the understanding do really proceed, for it hes beyond 
the sphere of possible expenence — ^serves notwithstanding to give 
to these conceptions the greatest possible unity combmed with 
the greatest possible extension Hence anses the natural illusion 
whidi induces us to believe that these hnes proceed from an object 
which hes out of the sphere of empirical cognition, just as objects 
reflected in a nurror appear to be behmd it But this illusion — 
which we may hmder from imposmg upon us — is necessary and 
unavoidable, if we desire to see, not only those objects which He 
before us, but those which are at a great distance behmd us, 
that IS to say, when, m the present case, we direct the aims of the 
understandmg, beyond every given experience, towards an extension 
as great as can possibly be attained 

If we review our cognitions m their entire extent, we shall find 
that the pecuhar busmess of reason is to arrange them into a 
system^ that is to say, to give them connection accordmg to a 
pnnaple This umty presupposes an idea~the idea of the form 
of a whole (of cogmtion), preceding the determinate cogmtion of 
the parts, and containing tiie conditions which determine a prion 
to every part its place and relation to the other parts of the whole 
system This idea accordmgly demands complete umty m the 
cognition of the understandmg — ^not the unity of a contmgent 
aggregate, but that of a system connected according to necessary 
laws. It cannot be afiipned with propriety that this idea is a 
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conception of an object, it is merely a conception of the complete 
unity of the conceptions of objects, m so far as this unity is available 
to the understanding as a rule Such conceptions of reason are 
not denved from nature, on the contrary, we employ them for 
the mterrogation and mvestigation of nature, and regard out 
cognition as defective so long as it is not adequate to them. We 
admit that such a thmg as pure earthy pure water ^ or pure avr^ is 
not to be discovered ^d yet we require these conceptions (which 
have their ongm m the reason, so far as regards their absolute 
punty and completeness) for the purpose of determinmg the share 
which each of these natural causes has m every phenomenon. 
Thus the different kinds of matter are all referred to earths — bls 
mere weight, to salts and mfiammable bodies — as pure force, and 
finally, to water and air — ^as the vehtcula of the former, or the 
machines employed by them m their operations — ^for the purpose 
of explammg the chemical action and reaction of bodies m accor- 
dance with the idea of a mechamsm For, although not actually 
so expressed, the mfluence of such ideas of reason is very observable 
m the procedure of natural philosophers 

If reason is the faculty of deducmg the particular from the 
general, and if the general be certain in se and given, it is ofily 
necessary that the judgment should subsume the particular under 
the general, the particular bemg thus necessarily determined I 
shall term this the demonstrative or apodeictic employment of 
reason If, however, the general is admitted as problematical 
only, and is a mere idea, the particular case is certain, but the 
umversahty of the rule which apphes to this particular case 
remams a problem Several particular cases, the certainty of 
which IS beyond doubt, are then taken and exammed, for the 
purpose of disco vermg whether the rule is apphcable to them, 
and if It appears that all the particular cases which can be collected 
follow from the rule, its umversahty is mferred, and at the same 
time, all the causes which have not, or cannot be presented to our 
observation, are concluded to be of the same character with those 
which we have observed. This I shall term the hjrpothetical 
employment of the reason. 

The hypothetical exerase of reason by the aid of ideas employod 
as problematical conceptions is properly not consMutvoe, That is 
to say, if we consider the subject strictly, the truth of the rule, 
which has been employed as an hypothesis,, does not follow from 
the use that is made of it by reason. For how can we know all 
the possible cases that may arise? — some of which may, however, 
prove exceptions to the universality of the rule. This employment 
*0 9 ^^ 
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of reason is merely regulative, and its sole aim is the mtroduction 
of unity mto the aggregate of our particular cogmtionS; and thereby 
the approximating of the rule to umversahty 

The object of the hypothetical employment of reason is therefore 
the systematic umty of cognitions, and this unity is the criterion 
of the truth of a rule On the other hand, this systematic imity 
— ^as a mere idea — is in fact merely a umty projected, not to be 
regarded as given, but only m the hght of a problem — ^a problem 
which serves, however, as a prmciple for the various and particular 
exercise of the understandmg m experience, directs it with regard 
to those cases which are not presented to our observation, and 
mtroduces harmony and consistency mto all its operations 
All that we can be certam of from the above considerations is, 
that this systematic umty is a logical prmciple, whose aim is to 
assist the understandmg, where it caimot of itself attam to rules, 
by means of ideas, to bnng all these various rules under one prmciple, 
and thus to ensure the most complete consistency and connection 
that can be attained But the assertion that objects and the 
understandmg by which they are cognized are so constituted as to 
be determmed to systematic umty, that this may be postulated 
a pnoriy without any reference to the mterest of reason, and that 
we are justified m declanng all possible cogmtions — empirical and 
others — to possess systematic umty, and to be subject to general 
prmciples from which, notwithstandmg their various character, 
they are all derivable — such an assertion can be founded only 
upon a transcendental prinaple of reason, which would render this 
systematic umty not subjectively and logically — ^m its character 
of a method, but objectively necessary 
We shall illustrate this by an example. The conceptions of the 
understandmg make us acquainted, among many other kinds of 
umty, with that of the causality of a substance, which is termed 
power The different phenomenal manifestations of the same 
substance appear at first view to be so very dissimilar, that we 
are inchned to assume the existence of just as many different 
powers as there are different effects — ^as, m the case of the human 
mmd, we have feelmg, consciousness, imagination, memory, wit, 
analysis, pleasure, desire, and so on Now we are required by a 
logukl maxim to reduce these differences to as small a number 
as possible, by comparing them and discovering the hidden identity 
which exists We must mquire, for example, whether or not 
imagumtion (connected with consciousness), memory, wit, and 
analysis are not merely different forms of understandmg and 
reason The idea of a fundamental power, the existence of which 
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no efiort of logic can assure us of ^ is the problem to be solved^ for 
the systematic representation of the existmg variety of powers. 
The logical pnnciple of reason requires us to produce as great a 
umty as is possible m the system of our cognitions j and the more 
the phenomena of this and the other power are found to be identical, 
the more probable does it become, that they are nothmg but 
different mamfestations of one and the same power, which may 
be called, relatively speakmg, a fundamental power And so with 
other cases 

These relatively fundamental powers must agam be compared 
with each other, to discover, if possible, the one radical and 
absolutely fundamental power of which they are but the mamfesta- 
tions But this umty is purely hypothetical. It is not maintained, 
that this umty does really exist, but that we must, in the mterest of 
reason, that is, for the establishment of pnnaples for the various 
rules presented by experience, try to discover and introduce it, 
so far as is practicable, into the sphere of our cogmtions. 

But the transcendental employment of the understandmg 
would lead us to beheve that this idea of a fundamental power 
IS not problematical, but that it possesses objective reality, and 
thus the systematic umty of the various powers or forces m a 
substance is demanded by the understandmg and erected into an 
apodeictic or necessary pnnaple For, without having attempted 
to discover the umty of the vanous powers existmg m nature, 
nay, even after all our attempts have failed, we notwithstanding 
presuppose that it does exist, and may be, sooner or later, dis- 
covered And this reason does, not only, as m the case above 
adduced, with regard to the umty of substance, but where many 
substances, although all to a certain extent homogeneous, are 
discoverable, as m the case of matter in general. Here also does 
reason presuppose the existence of the systematic umty of vanous 
powers — ^inasmuch as particular laws of nature are subordmate 
to general laws; and parsimony m pnnaples is not merely an 
economical pnnaple of reason, but an essential law of nature 

We cannot understand, in fact, how a logical prmciple of umty 
can of nght exist, imless we presuppose a transcendental prmaple, 
by which such a svstematic umty — ^as a property of objects them- 
selves— is regarded as ne^ssary a priori For with what nght 
can reason, in its logical exerase, require us to regard the vanety 
of forces which nature displays, as m effect a disgmsed umty, 
and to deduce them from one fundamental force or power, when 
she IS free to admit that it is just as possible that all forces should 
be different m kmd, and that a systematic umty is not conformable 
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to the design of nature? In this view of the case, reason would 
be proceeding in direct opposition to her own destination, by setting 
as an aim an idea which entirely conflicts with the procedure 
and arrangement of nature. Neither can we assert that reason 
has previously inferred this unity from the contmgent nature of 
phenomena. For the law of reason which requires us to seek for 
this unity is a necessary law, masmuch as without it we should 
not possess a faculty of reason, nor without reason a consistent and 
self-accordant mode of employing the understanding, nor, m the 
absence of this, any proper and sufficient criterion of empirical 
truth In relation to this cntenon, therefore, we must suppose 
the idea of the systematic umty of nature to possess objective 
validity and necessity* 

We find this transcendental presupposition lurkmg m different 
forms m the prmciples of philosophers, although they have neither 
recognized it nor confessed to themselves its presence. That the 
diversities of individual thmgs do not exclude identity of species, 
that the various species must be considered as merely different 
determinations of a few genera, and these again as divisions of 
still higher races, and so on — ^that, accordmgly, a certain systematic 
umty of all possible empincal conceptions, m so far as they can 
be deduced from higher and more general conceptions, must be 
sought for, IS a scholastic maxim or logical principle, without 
which reason could not be employed by us For we can infer 
the particular from the general, only m so far as general properties 
of t]^ngs constitute the foundation upon which the particular rest 

That the same umty exists m nature is presupposed by 
philosophers m the well-known scholastic maxim, which forbids 
us unnecessarily to augment the number of entities or prmciples 
{enita fraeter necessitatem non esse multtphcandd). This maxim 
asserts that nature herself assists m the establishment of this 
umty of reason, and that the seemmgly infimte diversity of pheno- 
mena should not deter us from the expectation of discovenng 
beneath this diversity a umty of fundamental properties, of which 
the aforesaid vanety is but a more or less determined form. This 
umty, although a mere idea, has been always pursued with so 
much zeal, that thinkers have found it necessary rather to moderate 
the desire than to encourage it It was considered a great step 
when chemists were able to reduce all salts to -two mam genera-— 
adds and alkahs ; and they regard this difference as itself a mere 
vanety, or different ma n ifestation, of one and the same fundamental 
mat:er^. The different kmds of earths (stones and even metals) 
dbemjjsts have endeavoured to reduce' to three, and afterwards to 
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two j but still, not content with this advance, they cannot but think 
that behind these diversities there lurks but one genus — nay, that 
even salts and earths have a common prmaple It might be 
conjectured that this is merely an economical plan of reason, for 
the purpose of sparing itself trouble, and an attempt of a purely 
hypothetical character, which, when successful, gives an appearance 
of probabihty to the principle of explanation employed by the 
reason But a selfish purpose of this kind is easily to be distin- 
guished from the idea, accordmg to which every one presupposes 
that this umty is in accordance with the laws of nature, and that 
reason does not m this case request^ but requires^ although we are 
quite unable to determine the proper hmits of this unity 

If the diversity existmg m phenomena — z. diversity not of form 
(for in this they may be similar) but of content — ^were so great 
that the subtlest human reason could never by comparison discover 
m them the least similanty (which is not impossible), m this case 
the logical law of genera would be without foundation, the concep- 
tion of a genus, nay, all general conceptions would be impossible, 
and the faculty of the understanding, the exerase of which is 
restricted to the world of conceptions, could not exist. The logical 
principle of genera, accordingly, if it is to be apphed to nature (by 
which I mean objects presented to our senses), presupposes a 
transcendental pnnaple In accordance with this principle, 
homogeneity is necessanly presupposed m the variety of pheno- 
mena (although we are unable to determme a priori the degree of 
this homogeneity), because without it no empirical conceptions, 
and consequently no experience, would be possible 

The logical pnnciple of genera, which demands identity m 
phenomena, is balanced by another prmciple — ^that of speciesy 
which requires variety and diversity m thmgs, notwithstanding 
their accordance m the same genus, and directs the understandmg 
to attend to the one no less than to the other This prmaple 
(of the faculty of distinction) acts as a check upon the levity of 
the former (the faculty of wit ^) j and reason exhibits m this respect 
a double and confiictmg interest — on the one hand the interest in 
the extent (the mterest of generality) m relation to genera, on the 
other that of the content (the mterest of individuality) m relation 
to the vanety of speaes. In the former case, the understandmg 
cogitates more under its conceptions, in the latter it cogitates more 
vn them This distinction manifests itself likewise m the habits 
of thought pecuhar to natural philosophers, some of whom — ^the 

^ Wit is defined by Kant as the faculty which discovers the general xn the 
particular Vide Anthropologte, page 1^3 — Tr. 
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remarkably speculative heads — ^may be said to be hostile to 
heterogeneity in phenomena, and have their eyes always fixed 
on the umty of genera, while others — ^with a strong empincal 
tendency — ^aim unceasmgly at the analysis of phenomena, and 
almost destroy in us the hope of ever bemg able to estimate the 
character of these accordmg to general prmaples 

The latter mode of thought is evidently based upon a logical 
pnnaple, the aim of which is the systematic completeness of all 
cogmtions This prmaple authorizes me, begmnmg at the genus, 
to descend to the vanous and diverse contained under it, and m 
this way extension, as m the former case umty, is assured to the 
system For if we merely examme the sphere of the conception 
which mdicates a genus, we cannot discover how far it is possible 
to proceed m the division of that sphere, just as it is impossible, 
from the consideration of the space occupied by matter, to deter- 
mine how far we can proceed m the division of it Hence every 
geniis must contain different spectes, and these again different 
stih-speaesi and as each of the latter must itself contain a sphere 
(must be of a certain extent, as a concepiw communis), reason 
demands that no speaes or sub-species is to be considered as the 
lowest possible. For a speaes or sub-speaes, bemg always a 
conception, which contains only what is common to a number of 
different thmgs, does not completely determine any mdividual 
thing, or relate immediately to it, and must consequently contain 
other conceptions, that is, other sub-speaes xmder it This law 
of specification may be thus expressed. Entium vanetates non 
temere sunt mtnuendae 

But it is easy to see that this logical law would likewise be 
without sense or apphcation, were it not based upon a transcen- 
dental law of specification, which certainly does not require that 
the differences existmg m phenomena should be infinite m number, 
for the logical prmaple, which merely mamtams the indeter- 
minateness of the logic^ sphere of a conception, in relation to its 
possible division, does not authorize this statement, while it does 
impose upon the understandmg the duty of searching for sub- 
speaes to every species, and minor differences m every difference. 
For, were there no lower conceptions, neither could there be any 
higher. Now the understanding cognizes only by means of 
conceptions; consequently, how far soever it may proceed m 
division, never by mere mtmtion, but always by lower and lower 
conceptions. The ^ cognition of phenomena m their complete 
determination (which is possible only by means of the under- 
standmg) requires an unceasmgly continued specification of 
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conception 3 ^ and a progression to ever smaller dlflferenceSj of which 
abstraction had been made m the conception of the speaes^ and 
still more m that of the genus 

This law of specification cannot be deduced from experience; 
it can never present us with a pnnaple of so universal an apphca- 
tion Empmcal speafication very soon stops m its distmction 
of diversities, and requires the guidance of the transcendental 
law, as a pnnciple of the reason — a law which imposes on us 
the necessity of never ceasing m our search for difierences, even 
although these may not present themselves to the senses. That 
absorbent earths are of different kmds, could only be discovered 
by obe37ing the anticipatory law of reason, which imposes upon 
the understandmg the task of discovermg the differences existing 
between these earths, and supposes that nature is ncher in sub- 
stances than our senses would mdicate The faculty of the under- 
standing belongs to us just as much under the presupposition of 
differences m the objects of nature, as under the conation that 
these objects are homogeneous, because we could not possess 
conceptions, nor make any use of our understanding, were not the 
phenomena mcluded under these conceptions m some respects 
dissimilar, as well as similar, m their character 

Reason thus prepares the sphere of the understanding for the 
operations of this faculty i By the principle of the homogeneity 
of the diverse m higher genera, 2 By the pnnciple of the variety 
of the homogeneous m lower speaes, and, to complete the 
systematic unity, it adds, 3 A law of the affinity of all conceptions 
which prescnbes a continuous transition from one species to 
every other by the gradual mcrease of diversity We may term 
these the pnnaples of the homogeneity^ the speafication, and the 
continuity of forms The latter results from the umon of the two 
former, masmuch as we regard the systematic connection as 
complete m thought, in the ascent to higher genera, as well as in 
the descent to lower species For all diversities must be related 
to each other, as they all spring from one highest genus, descendmg 
through the different gradations of a more and more extended 
determination 

We may illustrate the systematic umty produced by the three 
logical principles m the following maimer. Every conception may 
be regarded as a pomt, which, as the standpomt of a spectator, 
has a certain horizon, which may be said to enclose a number of 
things, that may be viewed, so to speak, from that centre. Withm 
this horizon there must be an infimte number of other pomts, each 
of which has its own horizon, smaller and more circumscribed, in 
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other word3; ever;^ species contains sub-speaes, according to the 
principle of specification^ and the logical honzon consists of smaller 
horizons (sub-species), but not of pomts (individuals), which possess 
no extent* But different horizons or genera, which mclude under 
them so many conceptions, may have one common honzon, from 
which, as from a mid-pomt, they may be surveyed, and we may 
proceed thus, till we arrive at the highest genus, or umversal and 
true horizon, which is determmed by the highest conception, and 
which contains under itself all differences and varieties, as genera, 
species, and sub-speaes. 

To this highest standpomt I am conducted by the law of 
homogeneity, as to all lower and more vanously-determined 
conceptions by the law of specification. Now as m this way 
there exists no void m the whole extent of all possible conceptions, 
and as out of the sphere of these the mind can discover nothing, 
there arises from the presupposition of the universal honzon above 
mentioned, and its complete division, the pnnciple Non datur 
vacuum Jormarum This prmaple asserts that there are not 
different primitive and highest genera, which stand isolated, so 
to speak, from each other, but all the vanous genera are mere 
divisions and limitations of one highest and universal genus, and 
hence follows immediately the prmaple Datur continuumformarum 
This pnnaple mdicates that all differences of species limit each 
other, and do not admit of transition from one to another by 
a saltusy but only through smaller degrees of the difference between 
the one speaes and the other In one word, there are no species 
or sub-species which (m the view of reason) are the nearest possible 
to each other; mtermediate speaes or sub-speaes being always 
possible, the difference of which from each of the former is always 
smaller than the difference existmg between these. 

The first law, therefore, directs us to avoid the notion that there 
exist different pnmal genera, and enounces the fact of perfect 
homogeneity; the second imposes a check upon this tendency to 
unity and prescnbes the distmction of sub-speaes, before pro- 
ceeding to apply our general conceptions to mdividuals. The 
third umtes both the former, by enounang the fact of homogeneity 
as existmg even m the most vanous diversity, by means of the 
gradual transition from one speaes to another. Thus it mdicates 
a rdationship between the different branches or speaes, m so far 
as they all spring from the same stem 

But this logical law of the continuum spccierum (Jormarum 
logtcarum) pr^pposes a transcendental prmciple (}ex conitnm 
tn natmd), without which the understanding might be led mto 
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error, by following the guidance of the former, and thus perhaps 
pursuing a path contrary to that prescnbed by nature This 
law must consequently be based upon pure transcendental, and 
not upon empincal considerations For, in the latter case, it 
would come later than the system, whereas it is really itself the 
parent of all that is systematic m our cogmtion of nature. These 
prmciples are not mere hypotheses employed for the purpose of 
experimenting upon nature, although when any such connection 
IS discovered, it forms a sohd ground for regardmg the hypothetical 
umty as valid m the sphere of nature — ^and thus they are in this 
respect not without their use But we go farther, and mamtam 
that it IS manifest that these pnnciples of parsimony m fundamental 
causes, variety in effects, and affimty m phenomena, are in accord- 
ance both with reason and nature, and that they are not mere 
methods or plans devised for the purpose of assistmg us in our 
observation of the external world 
But It is plam that this continuity of forms is a mere idea, to 
which no adequate object can be discovered in experience And 
this for two reasons First, because the species m nature are 
really divided, and hence form quanta dtscreta^ and, if the gradual 
progression through their affimty were contmuous, the mtennediate 
members lying between two given speaes must be infimte m 
number, wtuch is impossible. Secondly, because we cannot make 
any determmate empirical use of this law, masmuch as it does not 
present us with any cntenon of affinity which could aid us m 
determinmg how far we ought to pursue the graduation of 
differences it merely contains a general indication that it is our 
duty to seek for and, if possible, to discover them 
When we arrange these prmaples of systematic umty in the 
order conformable to their employment m experience, they will 
stand thus* Varzety^ Affimty, Unity, each of them, as ideas, being 
taken in the highest degree of their completeness Reason pre- 
supposes the existence of cogmtions of the understandmg, which 
have a direct relation to expenence, and aims at the ideal unity of 
these cognitions — a umty which far transcends all expenence or 
empirical notions The affimty of the diverse, notwithstanding 
the differences existmg between its parts, has a relation to thmgs, 
but a still closer one to the mere properties and powers of thmgs. 
For example, imperfect expenence may represent the orbits of the 
planets as circular But we discover vanations from this course, 
and we proceed to suppose that the planets revolve in a path which, 
if not a circle, is of a character very similar to it. That is to say, 

1 Not quanta conUnua^ hke space or a line. See page 136, et seqq. — TV. 
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the movements of those planets which do not form a circle will 
approximate more or less to the properties of a circle^ and probably 
form an ellipse The paths of comets exhibit still greater variations^ 
for, so far as our observation extends, they do not return upon 
their own course m a arcle or elhpse But we proceed to the 
conjecture that comets describe a parabola, a figure which is closely 
allied to the elhpse In fact, a parabola is merely an elhpse, 
with Its longer axis produced to an mdefinite extent Thus these 
prmciples conduct us to a unity in the genera of the forms of these 
orbits, and, proceeding farther, to a umty as regards the cause of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies — ^that is, gravitation. But we 
go on extendmg our conquests over nature, and endeavour to explam 
all seemmg deviations hrom these rules, and even make additions 
to our system which no expenence can ever substantiate — ^for 
example, the theory, m aflSnity with that of elhpses, of h3q)erbolic 
paths of comets, pursuing which, these bodies leave our solar 
S 5 rstem, and, passmg from sun to sun, unite the most distant parts 
of the mfimte universe, which is held together by the same moving 
power 

The most remarkable circumstance connected with these pnn- 
aples IS, that they seem to be transcendental, and, although 
only containing ideas for the guidance of the empirical exerase 
of reason, and although this empirical emplojunent stands to 
these ideas m an asjrmptotic relation alone (to use a mathematical 
term), that is, contmually approximate, without ever bemg able 
to attain to them, they possess, notwithstandmg, as a frtort syn- 
thetical propositions, objective though undetermined vahdity, and 
are available as rules for possible expenence In the elaboration 
of our expenence, they may also be employed with great advantage, 
as heunstic^ principles A transcendental deduction of them 
cannot be made, such a deduction being always impossible in the 
case of ideas, as has been already shown. 

We distmgmshed, m the Transcendental Analytic, the dynaimcal 
principles of the understandmg, which are regulative pnnaples 
of tntutUon^ from the mathematical, which are constitutive 
pnnaples of intuition These djmamical laws are, however, 
constitutive m relation to experience^ masmuch as they render 
the conceptions without which expenence could not exist, possible 
a pnoft But the prinaples of pure reason cannot be constitutive 
even m regard to empirical conceptions , because no sensuous schema 
corresppndmg to them can be discovered, and they cannot there- 
fore have an object in concreto^ Now, if I grant that they cannot 
^ From the Greek evpc<TKu>t, 
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be employed in the sphere of expenence, as constitutive prmciples, 
how shall I secure for them employment and objective vahdity 
as regulative principles, and m what way can they be so 
employed^ 

The undei^tanding is the object of reason, as sensibihty is the 
object of the understandmg The production of systematic umty 
m all the empincal operations of the understandmg is the proper 
occupation of reason, just as it is the business of the understandmg 
to connect the various content of phenomena by means of con- 
ceptions, and subject them to empincal laws But the operations 
of the understandmg are, without the schemata of sensibihty, 
undetermined} and, m the same manner, the umty of reason is 
perfectly undetermined as regards the conditions under which, 
and the extent to which, the understandmg ought to carry the 
systematic connection of its conceptions But, although it is 
impossible to discover m intuition a schema for the complete 
systematic unity of all the conceptions of the understandmg, 
there must be some analogon of this schema This analogon is 
the idea of the maximum of the division and the connection of 
our cogmtion m one principle For we may have a determinate 
notion of a maximum and an absolutely perfect, all the restnctive 
conditions which are connected with an indeterminate and various 
content havmg been abstracted Thus the idea of reason is 
analogous with a sensuous schema, with this difference, that the 
apphcation of the categories to the schema of reason does not 
present a cognition of any object (as is the case with the application 
of the categories to sensuous schemata), but merely provides us 
with a rule or prmaple for the systematic umty of the exercise of 
the understanding Now, as every prmdple which imposes upon 
the exercise of the understandmg a friort comphance with the 
rule of systematic umty, also relates, ^though only m an mdirect 
manner, to an object of expenence, the pnnaples of pure reason 
will also possess objective reality and vahdity in relation to 
expenence But they will not aim at determining our knowledge 
m regard to any empirical object, they will merely mdicate the 
procedure, foUowmg which, the empinc^ and determinate exennse 
of the understandmg may be m complete harmony and connection 
with itself — ^a result which is produced by its being brought mto 
harmony with the principle of systematic umty, so far as that is 
possible, and deduced from it 

I term all subjective principles, which are not derived from 
observation of the constitution of an object, but from the interest 
which Reason has in producing a certam completeness in her 
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cognition of that object, maomms of reason. Thus there are maxims 
of speculative reason, which are based solely upon its speculative 
interest, although they appear to be objective principles. 

When principles which are really regulative are regarded as 
constitutive, and employed as objective principles, contradictions 
must arise, but if they are considered as mere maxims, there is 
no room for contradictions of any kmd, as they then merely mdicate 
the different interests of reason, which occasion differences m the 
mode of thought In effect, Reason has only one smgle interest, 
and the seemmg contradiction existing between her maxims merely 
mdicates a difference m, and a reaprocal hmitation of, the methods 
by which this interest is satisfied 

This reasoner has at heart the mterest of diversity — accordance 
with the prmciple of specification; another, the mterest of unity — 
m accordance with the principle of aggregation Each beheves 
that his jud^ent rests upon a thorough msight mto the subject 
he IS examining, and yet it has been mfluenced solely by a greater 
or less degree of adherence to some one of the two prmciples, 
neither of which are objective, but originate solely from the 
interest of reason, and on this account to be termed maxims 
rather than principles When I observe inteUigent men disputing 
about the distmctive characteristics of men, animals, or plants, 
and even of m inerals, those on the one side assuming the exist- 
ence of certain national charactenstics, certam well-defined and 
hereditary distmctions of family, race, and so on, while the other 
side mamtam that nature has endowed all races of men with the 
same faculties and dispositions, and that all differences are but 
the result of external and accidental circumstances — I have only 
to consider for a moment the real nature of the subject of dis- 
cussion, to amve at the conclusion that it is a subject far too deep 
for us to judge of, and that there is little probability of either party 
bemg able to speak from a perfect insight into and understanding 
of the nature of the subject itself Both have, m reality, been 
strugglmg for the twofold mterest of reason; the one mamtammg 
the one interest, the other the other But tins difference between 
the maxims of diversity and umty may easily be reconciled and 
adjusted; although, so long as they are regarded as objective 
prmciples, they must occasion not only contradictions and polemic, 
but place hmdrances m the way of the advancement of truth, 
until some means is discovered of reconciling these conflicting 
mterests, and bringing reason mto umon and harmony with 
Itself. 

The same is the case with the so-called law discovered by 
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Leibnitz/ and supported with remarkable abihty by Bonnet 
the law of the continuous gradation of created beings, which is 
nothing more than an inference from the prmaple of affinity; for 
observation and study of the order of nature could never present 
It to the mind as an objective truth The steps of this ladder, 
as they appear m expenence, are too far apart from each other, 
and the so-called petty differences between different kinds of 
animals are m nature commonly so wide separations that no 
confidence can be placed m such views (particularly when we 
reflect on the great vanety of thmgs, and the ease with which 
we can discover resemblances), and no faith m the laws which 
are said to express the aims and purposes of nature On the 
other hand, the method of mvestigating the order of nature m 
the light of this pnnciple, and the maxim which requires us to 
regard this order — ^it bemg still undetermmed how far it extends— 
as really existmg m nature, is beyond doubt a legitimate and 
excellent pnnciple of reason — a pnnciple which extends farther 
than any experience or observation of ours, and which, without 
givmg us any positive knowledge of an5rthmg m the region of 
experience, guides us to the goal of systematic unity 

Of the Ultimate End of the Natural Dialectic of Human Reason 

The ideas of pure reason cannot be, of themselves and m their 
own nature, dialectical, it is from their misemployment alone that 
fallacies and illusions anse For they ongmate in the nature of 
reason itself, and it is impossible that this supreme tnbunal for 
all the nghts and claims of speculation should be itself undeserving 
of confidence and promotive of error It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that these ideas have a genuine and legitimate aim^ It is 
true, the mob of sophists raise agamst reason the cry of mcon- 
sistency and contradiction, and affect to despise the government 
of that faculty, because they cannot understand its constitution, 
while it is to Its beneficial mfluences alone that they owe the 
position and the mtelhgence which enable them to criticize and to 
blame its procedure 

We cannot employ an a f>nor% conception with certainty, until 
we have made a transcendental deduction thereof The ideas of 
pure reason do not admit of the same kmd of deduction as the 
categories But if they are to possess the least objective validity, 
and to represent anything but mere creations of thought {entia 
rationis raUocinantis)^ a deduction of them must be possiWe. This 

>• Nouveaux Es$a%s, Liv, lu ch* 6 

* Boimet, Betmektungm uber die Natur^ pages zQ'-Ss* 
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deduction will complete the critical task imposed upon pure reason ^ 
and It IS to this part of our labours that we now proceed 

There is a great difference between a thing’s being presented 
to the mmd as an object tn an absolute sense, or merely as an ideal 
object In the former case I employ my conceptions to determme 
the object, m the latter case nothmg is present to the mmd but a 
mere schema, which does not relate directly to an object, not 
even m a hypothetical sense, but which is useful only for the purpose 
of representing other objects to the mind, in a mediate and mdirect 
manner, by means of their relation to the idea m the mtellect 
Thus I say, the conception of a supreme mtelhgence is a mere idea, 
that is to say, its objective reality does not consist m the fact that 
It has an immediate relation to an object (for m this sense we have 
no means of establishmg its objective validity), it is merely a 
schema constructed accordmg to the necessary conditions of the 
unity of reason — the schema of a thmg m general, which is useful 
towards the production of the highest degree of systematic unity 
m the empirical exerase of reason, m whidi we deduce this or that 
object of experience from the imagmary object of this idea, as the 
ground or cause of the said object of experience In this way, 
the idea is properly a heunstic, and not an ostensive conception, 
It does not give us any information respectmg the constitution of 
an object, it merely mdicates how, under the guidance of the idea, 
we ought to investigate the constitution and the relations of objects 
m the world of experience. Now, if it can be shown that the 
three kinds of transcendental ideas (psychological, cosmological, 
and theological), although not relatmg directly to any object nor 
determining it, do nevertheless, on the supposition of the existence 
of an idecil object, produce systematic unity m the laws of the 
empincal employment of the reason, and extend our empincal 
cognition, without ever bemg mconsistent or m opposition with 
It — ^it must be a necessary maxim of reason to regulate its procedure 
according to these ideas And this forms the transcendental 
deduction of all speculative ideas, not as constitvHve prmaples of 
the extension of our cogmtion beyond the limits of our experience, 
but as regulative prmaples of the systematic unity of empirical 
cognition, which is by the aid of these ideas arranged and emended 
within its own proper limits, to an extent unattainable by the 
operation of the prmaples of the imderstandmg alone. 

I ^lall make tMs plainer Guided by the prmaples mvolved m 
those ideas, we must, in first place, so connect all the phenomena, 
actions, and feelings of the mmd, as if it were a simple substance, 
which, endowed with personal identity, possesses a permanent 
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existence (m this life at least)^ while its states, among which those 
of the body are to be mcluded as external conditions, are m continual 
change Secondly^ m cosmology, we must investigate the condi- 
tions of all natural phenomena, mtemal as well as external, as if 
they belonged to a chain infimte and without any pnme or supreme 
member, while we do not, on this account, deny the existence of 
mtelligible groimds of these phenomena, although we never employ 
them to explam phenomena, for the simple reason that they are 
not objects of our cogmtion Thirdly, m the sphere of theology, 
we must regard the whole system of possible experience as formmg 
an absolute, but dependent and sensuously-conditioned unity, and 
at the same time as based upon a sole, supreme, and all-suffiaent 
ground existing apart from the world itseK — ^a ground which is a 
self-subsistent, pnmeval and creative reason, m relation to which 
we so employ our reason in the field of expenence, as if aU objects 
drew their origin from that archetype of all reason In other 
words, we ought not to deduce the mtemal phenomena of the 
mmd from a simple thinkmg substance, but deduce them from 
each other under the guidance of the regulative idea of a simple 
being, we ought not to deduce the phenomena, order, and unity" 
of the umverse from a supreme inteUigence, but merely draw from 
this idea of a supremely wise cause the rules which must guide 
reason m its connection of causes and effects 
Now there is nothing to hmder us from admitting these ideas tot 
possess an objective and hyperbohc existence, except the cosmo- 
logical ideas, which lead reason into an antmomy the psychological 
and theological ideas are not antmomial They contain no con- 
tradiction, and how then can any one dispute their objjective 
reality, smce he who demes it knows as httle about their possibihtjr 
as we who affirm? And yet, when we wish to admit the existence 
of a thmg, it is not sufficient to convmce ourselves that there is 
no positive obstacle m the way, for it cannot be allowable to regard 
mere creations of thought, which transcend, though they- do not 
contradict, all our conceptions, as real and determmate objects, 
solely upon the authonty of a speculative reason staving to compass 
Its own aims They cannot, therefore, be admitted to be real m. 
themselves; they can only possess a comparative reality — ^that of 
a schema of the regulative principle of the systematic imity of all 
cogmtion. They are to be regarded not as actual things, but as 
m some measure analogous to them We abstract from the object 
of the idea all the conditions which limit the exercise of our under- 
standing, but which, on the other hand, are the sole conditions of 
our possessmg a determmate conception of any given thmg And 
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thus we cogitate a something, of the real nature of which we have 
not the least conception, but which we represent to ourselves as 
standing in a relation to the whole system of phenomena, analogous 
to that in which phenomena stand to each other. 

By admitting these ideal bemgs, we do not really extend our 
cogmtions beyond the objects of possible experience, we extend 
merely the empincal umty of our expenence, by the aid of 
systematic umty, the schema of which is furnished by the idea, 
which IS therefore vahd — ^not as a constitutive, but as a regulative 
pnnciple For although we posit a thing corresponding to the 
idea — Si somethmg, an actual existence, we do not on that account 
aim at the extension of our cogmtion by means of transcendent 
conceptions. This existence is purely ideal, and not objective, 
it IS the mere expression of the systematic umty which is to be 
the guide of reason m the field of expenence There are no attempts 
made at deadmg what the ground of this umty may be, or what 
the real nature of this imaginary bemg 
Thus the transcendental and only determinate conception of God, 
which IS presented to us by speculative reason^ is m the strictest 
sense detsttc. In other words, reason does not assure us of the 
objective vahdity of the conception, it merely gives us the idea of 
something, on which the supreme and necessary umty of all 
experience is based This somethmg we cannot, following the 
analogy of a real substance, cogitate otherwise than as the cause 
of all thm^ operatmg m accordance with rational laws, if we 
regard it as an mdividual object, although we should rest con- 
tented with the idea alone as a regulative prmciple of reason, 
and make no attempt at completmg the sum of the conditions 
imposed by thought This attempt is, mdeed, mconsistent with 
the grand sdm of complete systematic umty m the sphere of cogm- 
tion — 3i unity to which no bounds are set by reason 
Hence it happens that, admitting a divme bemg, I can have no 
conception of the mtemal possibility of its perfection, or of the 
necessity of its existence The only advantage of this admission 
IS, that It enables me to answer all other questions relatmg to 
the contmgent, and to give reason the most complete satisfaction 
as regards the unity which it aims at attaining in the world of 
expenence. But I cannot satisfy reason with regard to this 
hypothesis itself; and this proves that it is not its mtelligence 
and insight into the subject, but its speculative mterest alone 
which> induces it to proceed from a pomt l3nng far beyond the 
sphere of our oogmtion, for the purpose of being able to consider 
all objects as paats of a systematic whole. 
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Here a distinction presents itself^ in regard to the way in which 
we may cogitate a presupposition — sl distmction which is some- 
what subtle^ but of great importance m transcendental philosophy. 
I may have sufficient grounds to admit somethings or the existence 
of somethmgs in a relative pomt of view (su^ostho relaitva)^ 
without bemg justified m admitting it in an absolute sense {sup-- 
posttio absolute^. This distinction is undoubtedly^ requisite^ m the 
case of a regulative prmciple, the necessity of wluch we recogmze, 
though we are ignorant of the source and cause of that necessity, 
and which we assume to be based upon some ultimate ground, 
for the purpose of being able to cogitate the umversahty of the 
prmaple in a more determmate way For example, I cogitate 
the existence of a bemg correspondmg to a pure transcendental 
idea But I cannot admit that this bemg exists absolutely and m 
Itself, because all of the conceptions, by which I can cogitate an 
object m a determinate maimer, fall short of assurmg me of its 
existence, nay, the conditions of the objective vahdity of my 
conceptions are excluded by the idea — by the very fact of its 
bemg an idea The conceptions of reahty, substance, causahty, 
nay, even that of necessity in existence, have no significance out 
of the sphere of empinc^ cognition, and cannot, beyond that 
sphere, determme any object They may, accordingly, be employed 
to explam the possibihty of thmgs m the world of sense, but tlxey 
are utterly inadequate to explam the possibility of the universe 
Itself considered as a whole, because m this case the ground of 
explanation must he out of and beyond the world, and cannot, 
therefore, be an object of possible experience Now, I may admit 
the existence of an mcomprehensible bemg of ‘♦'his nature — ^the 
object of a mere idea, relatively to the world of sense, although I 
have no ground to admit its existence absolutely and m itself. 
For if an idea (that of a systematic and complete umty, of which 
I shall presently speak more particularly) hes at the foundation 
of the most extended empincal employment of reason, and if this 
idea cannot be adequately represented in concreto, although it is 
mdispensably necessary for the approximation of empiric^ unity 
to the highest possible degree — am not only authonzed, but 
compelled to realize this idea, that is, to posit a real object corre- 
spondmg thereto But I cannot profess to know this object, it is 
to me merely a sometbmg, to which, as the ground of systematic 
unity in cognition, I attnbute such properties as are analogous to 
the conceptions employed by the understandmg m the sphere of 
experience. FoUowmg the analogy of the notions of reahty, 
substance, causahty, and necessity, I cogitate a being, which 
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possesses all these attnbutes m the highest degree^ and, as this 
idea is the offspring of my reason alone, I cogitate this bemg as 
self-suhsistent reason, and as the cause of the universe operating 
by means of ideas of the greatest possible harmony and umty 
Ihus I abstract all conditions that would hmt my idea, solely 
for the purpose of rendermg systematic unity possible m the 
world of empirical diversity, and thus securmg the widest possible 
extension for the exercise of reason in that sphere This I am 
enabled to do, by regarding all connections and relations m the 
world of sense, as tf they were the dispositions of a supreme reason, 
of which our reason is but a famt image I then proceed to 
cogitate this Supreme Bemg by conceptions which have, properly, 
no meanmg or apphcation, except m the world of sense But as 
I am authorized to employ the transcendental hypothesis of such 
a bemg m a relative respect alone, that is, as the substratum of 
the greatest possible unity m expenence — ^I may attribute to a 
being which I regard as distmct from the world, such properties 
as belo^ solely to the sphere of sense and expenence For I do 
not desire, and am not justified m desirmg, to cognize this object 
of my idea, as it exists m itself j for I possess no conceptions sufi&cient 
for tins task, those of reality, substance, causality, nay, even that 
of necessity m existence, losmg all significance, and becoming 
merely the signs of conceptions, without content and without 
apphcabihty, when I attempt to carry them beyond the limits of 
the world of sense I cogitate merely the relation of a perfectly 
unknown bemg to the greatest possible systematic unity of 
expenence, solely for the purpose of emplojnng it as the schema 
of the regulative pnnciple which directs reason in its empincal 
exerase. 

It is evident, at the first view, that we cannot presuppose the 
reahty of this transcendental object, by means of the conceptions 
of re^ty, substance, causality, and so on; because these concep- 
tions cannot be apphed to anythmg that is distmct from the world 
of sense. Thus the supposition of a Supreme Bemg or cause is 
purely relative, it is cogitated only m behalf of the systematic 
unity of experience; sudi a being is but a somethmg, of whose 
existence in itself we have not the least conceptton. Thus, too, 
It becomes sufficiently manifest, why we required the idea of a 
necessary being in relation to objects given by sense, although 
we can never have the least conception of this bemg, or of its 
absolute necessity. 

And now we can clearly perceive the result of our transcendental 
dialectic, and the proper aim of the ideas of pure reason — ^which 
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become dialectical solely from misunderstandmg and mconsiderate- 
ness Pure reason is, m fact, occupied with itself, and not with 
any object Objects are not presented to it to be embraced m 
the unity of an empirical conception, it is only the cogmtions of 
the understanding that are presented to it, for the^ purpose of 
receivmg the unity of a rational conception, that is, of being 
connected accordmg to a principle The unity of reason is the 
unity of system, and this systematic umty is not an objective 
principle, extendmg its dommion over objects, but a subjective 
maxim, extendmg its authority over the empincal cogmtion of 
objects The systematic connection which reason gives to the 
empirical emplo3rment of the understandmg, not oidy advances 
the extension of that employment, but ensures its correctness> 
and thus the prmaple of a systematic umty of this nature is also 
objective, although only m an mdefimte respect (prtnctptum 
vagufri) It is not, however, a constitutive prmciple, determmmg 
an object to which it directly relates, it is merely a regulative 
pnnciple or maxim, advanang and strengthenmg the empirical 
exerase of reason, by the opening up of new paths of which the 
understanding is ignorant, while it never conflicts with the laws 
of Its exerase m the sphere of experience. 

But reason cannot cogitate this systematic umty, without at 
the same time cogitatmg an object of the idea — ^an object that 
cannot be presented m any experience, which contams no concrete 
example of a complete systematic umty This bemg {ens rahonts 
rattocmatae) is therefore a mere idea, and is not assumed to be a 
thing which is real absolutely and m itself On the contrary, it 
forms merely the problematical foundation of the connection 
which the mmd mtroduces among the phenomena of the sensuous 
world- We look upon this connection, m the hght of the above- 
mentioned idea, as if it drew its ongm from the supposed bemg 
which corresponds to the idea. And yet all we aim at is the 
possession of this idea as a secure foundation for the systematic 
unity of expenence — ^a umty mdispensable to reason, advantageous 
to the understandmg, and promotive of the mterests of empirical 
cognition 

We imstake the true meamng of this idea, when we regard it 
as an enouncement, or even as a hypothetic^ declaration of the 
existence of a real thmg, which we are to regard as the ongm or 
ground of a systematic constitution of the universe. On the 
contrary, it is left completely undetenmned what the nature or 
properties of this so-called ground may be The idea is merely 
to be adopted as a pomt of view, from which this unity, so essential 
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to reason and so beneficial to the understanding, may be regarded 
as radiatmg In one word, this transcendental thing is merely 
the schema of a regulative principle, by means of which Reason, 
so far as in her lies, extends the dominion of systematic unity 
over the whole sphere of experience 
The first object of an idea of this kmd is the Ego, considered 
merely as a thmkmg nature or soul If I wish to investigate the 
properties of a thinking bemg, I must interrogate experience But 
I find that I can apply none of the categones to this object, the 
schema of these categones, which is the condition of their applica- 
tion, being given only m sensuous intuition But I cannot thus 
attam to the cognition of a systematic umty of all the phenomena 
of the mtemal sense Instead, therefore, of an empincal concep- 
tion of what the soul really is, reason takes the conception of the 
empincal unity of all thought, and, by cogitatmg this umty as 
unconditioned and pnmitive, constructs the rational conception 
or idea of a simple substance which is in itself unchangeable, 
possessmg personal identity, and m connection with other real 
things external to it , m one word, it constructs the idea of a simple 
self-subsistent intelligence But the real aim of reason m this 
procedure is the attamment of prinaples of systematic unity for 
the explanation of the phenomena of the soul That is, reason 
desires to be able to represent all the determmations of the mtemal 
sense, as existmg m one subject, all powers as deduced from one 
fundamental power, all changes as mere varieties m the condition 
of a bemg which is permanent and always the same, and all 
phenomena m space as entirely different in their nature from the 
procedure of thought Essential simphcity (with the other attri- 
butes predicated of the Ego) is regarded as the mere schema of 
this regulative principle, it is not assumed that it is the actual 
ground of the properties of the soul For these properties may 
rest upon quite different grounds, of which we are completely 
Ignorant; just as the above predicates could not give us any know- 
ledge of the soul as it is in itself, even if we regarded them as vahd 
in respect of it, inasmuch as they constitute a mere idea, which 
cannot be represented %n concreto. Nothing but good can result 
from a psychological idea of this kind, if we only take proper care 
not to consider it as more than an idea; that is, if we regard it as 
valid merely m relation to the employment of reason, in the sphere 
of the phenomena of the soul* Under the guidance of this idea, 
or pmaple, no empincal laws of corporeal phenomena are called 
in to explain that which is a phenomenon of the intefnal sense 
alone; no wmdy hypotheses of the generation annihilation, and 
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palingenesis of souls are admitted. Thus the consideration of 
this object of the mtemal sense is kept pure^ and unmixed with 
heterogeneous elements ^ while the investigation of reason aims at 
reducing all the grounds of explanation employed in this sphere of 
knowledge to a single principle All this is best effected, nay, 
cannot be effected otherwise than by means of such a schema, 
which requires us to regard this ideal thing as an actual existence 
The psychological idea is therefore meanmgless and mapplicable, 
except as the schema of a regulative conception For, if I ^k 
whether the soul is not really of a spiritual nature — ^it is a question 
which has no meamng From such a conception has been 
abstracted, not merely all corporeal nature, but all nature, that is, 
all the predicates of a possible expenence, and consequently, all 
the conditions which enable us to cogitate an object to this con- 
ception have disappeared But, if these conditions are absent, it 
is evident that the conception is meaningless 

The second regulative idea of speculative reason is the conception 
of the universe For nature is properly the only object presented 
to us, in regard to which reason requires regulative pnnaples 
Nature is twofold — thmkmg and corporeal nature. To cogitate 
the latter m regard to its mtemal possibility, that is, to determine 
the application of the categones to it, no idea is required — ^no 
representation which transcends expenence In this sphere, 
therefore, an idea is impossible, sensuous mtuition bemg our only 
guide; while, m the sphere of psychology, we require the funda- 
ment^ idea (I), which contains a prion a certain form of thought, 
namely, the unity of the Ego Pure reason has therefore nothing 
left but nature in general, and the completeness of conditions m 
nature in accordance with some pnnciple The absolute totahty 
of the senes of these conditions is an idea, which can never be 
fully realized in the empincal exerase of reason, while it is service- 
able as a rule for the procedure of reason m relation to that totahty. 
It requires us, m the explanation of given phenomena (m the regress 
or ascent m the senes), to proceed as if the senes were infinite 
in Itself, that is, were prolonged tn tnd^mtum; while, on the other 
hand, where reason is regarded as itself the determinmg cause 
(m the region of freedom), we are required to proceed as if we had 
not before us an object of sense, but of the pure understanding. 
In this latter case, the conditions do not exist m the senes of 
phenomena, but may be placed quite out of and beyond it, and 
the senes of conditions may be regarded as if it had an absolute 
beginning from an mteUigible cause All this proves that the 
cosmological ideas are nothmg but regulative pnnciples, and not 
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constitutive, and that their aim is not to realize an actual totality 
in such senes The full discussion of this subject will be found m 
its proper place m the chapter on the antmomy of pure reason 

The third idea of pure reason, containmg the hjrpothesis of a 
being which is vahd merely as a relative hypothesis, is that of 
the one and all-sufficient cause of all cosmological senes, m other 
words, the idea of God We have not the shghtest ground 
absolutely to admit the existence of an object corresponding to 
this idea, for what can empower or authonze us to affirm the 
existence of a bemg of the highest perfection — a being whose 
existence is absolutely necessary, merely because we possess the 
conception of such a bemg^ The answer is — ^it is the existence 
of the world which renders this hypothesis necessary But this 
answer makes it perfectly evident, that the idea of this bemg, 
like all other speculative ideas, is essentially nothmg more than a 
demand upon reason that it shall regulate the connection which 
It and its subordinate faculties introduce mto the phenomena of 
the world by pnnaples of systematic umty, and consequently, 
that It shall regard all phenomena as ongmatmg from one aU- 
embracmg bemg, as the supreme and all-suffiaent cause From 
this It is plain that the only aim of reason m this procedure is the 
estabhshment of its own formal rule for the extension of its dommion 
in the world of experience; that it does not aim at an extension of 
its cognition beyond the Itmtis of experience; and that, consequently, 
this idea does not contain any constitutive prmaple 

The highest formal umty, which is based upon ideas alone, is 
the unity of all thmgs — ^a umty m accordance with an aim or 
purpose, and the speculative interest of reason renders it necessary 
to regard all order m the world as if it ongmated from the mtention 
and design of a supreme reason This principle unfolds to the 
view of reason m the sphere of experience new and enlarged pros- 
pects, and invites it to connect the phenomena of the world 
according to teleological laws, and in this way to attain to the 
highest possible degree of systematic umty The hjrpothesis of a 
supreme intelhgence, as the sole cause of the umverse — ^an mtelli- 
gence which h^ for us no more than an ideal existence, is 
accordingly ^ways of the greatest service to reason. Thus, if we 
presuppose, in relation to file figure of the earth (which is round, 
but somewhat flattened at the poles),^ or that of mountains or 

* The advantages which a circiilar form, in the case of the earth, has over 
every other, ^e well Icnown, But few are aware that the slight flattening at 
the poles, which gives it the figure of a spheroid, is the only cause which 
prevents the elevations of continents or even of mountains, perhaps thrown 
up by some mtemal convulsion, from continually altering the position of the 
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seas, wise designs on the part of an author of the uxuverse, we 
cannot fail to make, by the hght of this supposition, a great number 
of interestmg discoveries. If we keep, to this hypothesis, as a 
prinaple which is purely regulative, even error cannot be very 
detnmental For, in this case, error can have no more serious 
consequences than that, where we expected to discover a teleological 
connection (nextisfinalts)^ only a mechamcal or physical connection 
appears In such a case, we merely fail to find the additional 
form of umty we expected, but we do not lose the rational unity 
which the mind reqmres m its procedure m expenence But even 
a miscamage of this sort cannot affect the law in its general and 
teleological relations For although we may convict an anatomist 
of an error, when he connects the limb of some ammal with a 
certain purpose, it is qmte impossible to prove m a smgle case, 
that any arrangement of nature, be it what it may, is entirely 
without aim or design. And thus medical physiology, by the 
aid of a pnnaple presented to it by pure reason, extends its very 
limited empincal knowledge of the purposes of the different parts 
of an organized body so far, that it may be asserted with the 
utmost confidence, and with the approbation of all reflecting men, 
that every organ or bodily part of an ammal has its use and answers 
a certam design Now, this is a supposition, which, if regarded 
as of a constitutive character goes much farther than any expenence 
or observation of ours can justify. Hence it is evident that it is 
nothmg more than a regulative prmciple of reason, which aims 
at the highest degree of systematic umty, by the aid of the idea of 
a causahty according to design m a supreme cause — a cause which 
It regards as the highest mteUigence. 

If, however, we neglect this restnction of the idea to a purely 
regulative influence, reason is betrayed mto numerous errors 
For It has then left the ground of expenence, m which alone are 
to be found the cntena of truth, and has ventured mto the region 
of the incomprehensible and imsearchable, on the heights of which 
It loses Its power and collectedness, because it has completely 
severed its connection with expenence. 

The first error which anses from our employing the idea of a 
Supreme Bemg as a constitutive (m repugnance to the very nature 
of an idea), and not as a regulative prinaple, is the error of inactive 

axis of the earth — and that to some considerable degree m a short time 
The great protuberance of the earth under the Equator serves to overbalance 
the impetus of all other masses of earth, and thus to preserve the axis of fiie 
earth, so far as we can observe, in its present position And yet tins wise 
arrangement has been unthinkingly explained from the equilibrium of the 
formerly fluid mass. 
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reason {tgnava ratio^)* We may so term every principle which 
requires us to regard our mvestjgations of nature as absolutely 
complete, and allows reason to cease its mquiries, as if it had fully 
executed its task Thus the psychological idea of the Ego, when 
employed as a constitutive prmaple for the explanation of the 
phenomena of the soul, and for the extension of our knowledge 
regardm^ this subject beyond the limits of expenence — even to 
the condition of the soul ^ter death, is convenient enough for the 
purposes of pure reason, but detrimental and even ruinous to its 
interests m the sphere of nature and expenence. The dogmatizing 
spiritualist explains the unchanging unity of our personality 
through all changes of condition from the unity of a thinking 
substance, the mterest which we take m thmgs and events that 
can happen only after our death, from a consciousness of the 
immaterial nature of our thmkmg subject, and so on Thus he 
dispenses with all empmcal investigations into the cause of these 
mtemal phenomena, and with all possible explanations of them 
upon purely natural grounds, while, at the dictation of a transcen- 
dent reason, he passes by the immanent sources of cogmtion m 
experience, greatly to his own ease and convenience, but to the 
sacnfice of all genuine insight and intelligence These prejuchaal 
consequences become still more evident, m the case of the dog- 
matic^ treatment of our idea of a Supreme Intelligence, and the 
theological system of nature (physico-theology) which is falsely 
based upon it For, m this case, the aims which we observe in 
nature, and often those which we merely fancy to exist, make the 
investigation of causes a very easy task, by directing us to refer 
such and such phenomena immediately to the unsearchable will 
and counsel of the Supreme Wisdom, w^le we ought to mvestigate 
their causes m the general laws of the mechanism of matter. We 
are thus recommended to consider the labour of reason as ended, 
when we have merely dispensed with its employment, which is 
guided surely and safely, only by the order of nature and the 
senes of changes m the world — which are arranged according to 
immanent and general laws This error may be avoided, if we 
do not merely consider from the view-pomt of final aims certain 
parts of nature, such as the division and structure of a continent, 
the constitution and direction of certam mountain-chains, or even 

» Tins was the term applied by the old dialecticians to a sophistical argument, 
which ran thus. If it is your fate to die of this disease, you wall die, whether 
you employ a physician or not Cicero says that tias mode of reasomng has 
received this app^ation, because, if followed, it puts an end to the employment 
of reason m the affairs of life For a similar reason I have apphed this 
designation to the sophistical argument of pure reason 
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the organization existing in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
but look upon this systematic unity of nature in a perfectly general 
way, m relation to the idea of a Supreme Intelligence If we pursue 
this advice, we lay as a foundation for all mvestigation the con- 
formity to aims of all phenomena of nature m accordance with 
universal laws, for which no particular arrangement of nature is 
exempt, but only cognized by us with more or less difficulty, and 
we possess a regulative prmaple of the systematic umty of a teleo- 
logical connection, which we do not attempt to anticipate or pre- 
deteimine All that we do, and ought to do, is to follow out the 
physico-mechanical connection m nature accordmg to general laws, 
with the hope of discovenng, sooner or later, the teleological con- 
nection also Thus, and thus only, can the pnnciple of final unity 
aid m the extension of the employment of reason in the sphere 
of experience, without bemg in any case detrimental to its interests. 

The second error which arises from the misconception of the 
pnnciple of systematic unity is that of perverted reason (perversa 
ratio j vmrepov n-pSrepov r attorns). The idea of systematic umty is 
available as a regulative pnnciple m the connection of phenomena 
accordmg to general natural laws, and, how far soever we have to 
travel upon the path of expenence to discover some fact or event, 
this idea requires us to beheve that we have approached all the 
more nearly to the completion of its use in the sphere of nature, 
although that completion can never be attamed But this error 
reverses the procedure of reason We begm by hypostatizing the 
prmciple of systematic unity, and by giving an anthropomorphic 
determmation to the conception of a Supreme Intelhgence, and 
then proceed forcibly to impose aims upon nature Thus not 
only does teleology, which ought to aid m the completion of umty 
m accordance with general laws, operate to the destruction of its 
mhuence, but it hmders reason from attammg its proper aim, 
that IS, the proof, upon natural grounds, of the existence of a 
supreme mtelhgent cause. For, if we cannot presuppose supreme 
finahty m nature a pnoriy that is, as essentially belongmg to nature, 
how can we be directed to endeavour to discover this umty, and, 
rismg gradually through its different degrees, to approach the 
supreme perfection of an author of all — si perfection which is 
absolutely necessary, and therefore cognizable a prion? The 
regulative pnnaple directs us to presuppose systematic unity 
absolutely, and, consequently, as followmg from the essential 
nature of thmgs— but only as a umty of nature, not merely cognized 
empincaily, but presupposed a prion, although only in an 
mdetermmate maimer. But if I msist on basing nature upon the 
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foundation of a supreme ordainmg Being, the unity of nature is 
m efiect lost For, in this case, it is quite foreign and unessential 
to the nature of things, and cannot be cogmzed from the general 
laws of nature And thus arises a vicious circular argument, what 
ought to have been proved havmg been presupposed 
To take the regulative principle of systematic unity in nature 
for a constitutive prinaple, and to hypostatize and make a cause 
out of that which is properly the ideal ground of the consistent 
and harmonious exerase of reason, involves reason m mextncable 
embarrassments The mvestigation of nature pursues its own 
path under the guidance of the chain of natural causes, m accord- 
ance with the general laws of nature, and ever follows the light 
of the idea of an author of the umverse — ^not for the purpose of 
deducmg the finahty, which it constantly pursues, from this 
Supreme Being, but to attain to the cogmtion of his existence from 
the finality which it seeks m the existence of the phenomena of 
nature, and, if possible, m that of all thmgs — ^to cognize this bemg, 
consequently, as absolutely necessary Whether this latter purpose 
succeed or not, the idea is and must always be a true one, and its 
empIo3unent, when merely regulative, must always be accompanied 
by truthful and beneficial results 

Complete unity, m conformity with aims, constitutes absolute 
perfection But if we do not find this unity in the nature of the 
things which go to constitute the world of expenence, that is, of 
objective cognition, consequently m the umversal and necessary 
laws of nature, how can we mfer from this unity the idea of the 
supreme and absolutely necessary perfection of a primal bemg, , 
which is the ongm of all causality? The greatest systematic 
unity, and consequently teleological umty, constitutes the very 
foundation of the possibihty of the most extended employment 
of human reason. The idea of umty is therefore essentially and 
mdissolubly connected with the nature of our reason This idea 
is a legislative one, and hence it is very natural that we should 
assume the existence of a legislative reason corresponding to it, 
from which the systematic umty of nature — -tihe object of the 
operations of reason — ^must be derived 
In the course of our discussion of the antmomies, we stated that 
It is always possible to answer all the questions which pure reason 
may raise; and that the plea of the Imuted nature of our cognition, 
which IS unavoidable and proper m many questions regarding 
natural j^enomena, cannot m this case be admitted, because the 
questions raised do not relate to the nature of things, but are 
necessarily ongmated by the nature of reason itself, and relate to 
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Its own internal constitution. We can now establish this assertion, 
which at first sight appeared so rash, in relation to the two questions 
in which reason takes the greatest interest, and thus complete 
our discussion of the dialectic of pure reason 

If, then, the question is asked, in relation to transcendental 
theology,^ whether there is anythmg distmct from the worlds 
which contains the ground of cosmic^ order and connection 
according to general laws? The answer is* Certainly^ For the 
world is a sum of phenomena, there must therefore be some 
transcendental basis of these phenomena, that is, a basis cogitable 
by the pure imderstanding alone If, secondly^ the question is 
asked, whether this bemg is substance, whether it is of the greatest 
reahty, whether it is necessary, and so forth? I answer that thts 
question is utterly without meaning. For all the categones which 
aid me in forming a conception of an object, cannot be employed 
except m the world of sense, and are without meaning when not 
applied to objects of actual or possible expenence Out of this 
sphere, they are not properly conceptions, but the mere marks or 
indices of conceptions, which we may admit, although they cannot, 
without the help of expenence, help us to understand any subject 
or thmg If, thirdly, the question is, whether we may not cogitate 
this bemg, which is distmct from the world m analogy with the 
objects of expenence? The answer is undoubtedly, but only as 
an ideal, and not as a real object That is, we must cogitate it 
only as an unknown substratum of the systematic umty, order, 
and finality of the world — ^a umty which reason must employ as 
the regulative pnnciple of its mvestigation of nature. Nay, 
more, we may adimt mto the idea certam anthropomorphic elements, 
which are promotive of the mterests of this regulative prmciple. 
For It IS no more than an idea, which does not relate directly to a 
bemg distmct from the world, but to the regulative pnnciple of the 
systematic umty of the world, by means, however, of a schema of 
this umty — ^the schema of a Supreme InteUigence, who is the 
wisely-designmg author of the umverse. What this basis of 
cosmical umty may be m itself, we know not — we cannot discover 
from the idea, we merely know how we ought to employ the idea 
of this unity, m relation to the systematic operation of reason m 
the sphere of expenence. 

^ After what has been said of the psychological idea of the Ego and its 
proper emplo3anent as a regulative principle of the operations of reason^ I 
need not enter mto details regardmg the transcendental illusion by which 
the systematic unity of all the various phenomena of the mtemal sense is 
hypostatized The procedure is in this case very similar to that which ha^ 
been cUscussed in our r^^marks on the theological ideal 
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But, It will be asked again, can we on these grounds, admit 
the existence of a wise and omnipotent author of the world? 
Without douhti and not only so, but we must assume the existence 
of such a bemg. But do we thus extend the limits of our know- 
ledge beyond the field of possible expenence? By no means 
Tor we have merely presupposed a something, of wiach we have 
no conception, which we do not know as it is in itself, but, m relation 
to the systematic disposition of the umverse, which we must 
presuppose in all our observation of nature, we have cogitated 
this unknown bemg tn analogy with an mtelligent existence (an 
empincal conception), that is to say, we have endowed it with those 
attributes, which, judgmg from the nature of our own reason, 
may contain the ground of such a S3rstematic unity. This idea is 
therefore valid only relatively to the employment m experience 
of our reason. But if we attnbute to it absolute and objective 
validity, we overlook the fact that it is merely an ideal bemg that 
we cogitate, and, by settmg out from a basis which is not deter- 
minable by considerations drawn from expenence, we place our- 
selves in a position which mcapacitates us from applymg this 
pnnciple to the empincal emplojrment of reason 

But, It will be asked forther, can I make any use of this con- 
ception and hypothesis in my investigations mto the world and 
nature? Yes^ for this very purpose was the idea estabhshed by 
reason as a fundamental basis But may I regard certam arrange- 
ments, which seemed to have been made m conformity with some 
fixed aim, as the arrangements of design, and look upon them as 
proceeding from the divme will, with the intervention, however, 
of certam other particular arrangements disposed to that end? 
Yes, you may do so, but at the same time you must regard it as 
mdifierent, whether it is asserted that divine wisdom has disposed 
all things m conformity with his highest aims, or that the idea of 
supreme wisdom is a regulative pnnciple m the mvestigation of 
nature, and at the same time a prmciple of the systematic unity 
of nature accordmg to general laws, even m those cases where we 
are unable to discover that unity. In other words, it must be 
perfectly mdifferent to you, whether you say, when you have 
discovered this xmity — God has wisely willed it so, or, nature has 
wisely arranged this For it was nothing but the systematic 
unity, which reason requires as a basis for the investigation of 
nature, that justified you m accepting the idea of a supreme 
intdhgence as a schema for a regulative pnnaple; and, the farther 
you advance m the discovery of design and finahty, the more 
certam the vahdity of your idea. But, as the whole aim of this 
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regulative principle was the discovery of a necessary and systematic 
umty in nature, we have, in so far as we attain this, to attribute 
our success to the idea of a Supreme Being, while, at the same time, 
we cannot, without mvolvmg ourselves m contradictions, overlook 
the general laws of nature, as it was in reference to them alone 
that this idea was employed We cannot, I say, overlook the 
general laws of nature, and regard this conformity to aims observ- 
able m nature as contingent or hyperphy^ical m its origin ; masmuch 
as there is no ground which can justify us in the admission of a 
bemg with such properties distmct from and above nature All 
that we are authorized to assert is, that this idea may be employed 
as a pnnciple, and that the properties of the bemg which is assumed 
to correspond to it may be regarded as systematically connected in 
analogy with the causal determination of phenomena 

For the same reasons we are justified in introducing into the 
idea of the supreme cause other anthropomorphic elements (for 
without these we could not predicate anything of it), we may 
regard it as allowable to cogitate this cause as a being with under- 
standmg, the feelings of pleasure and displeasure, and faculties of 
desire and will correspondmg to these At the same time, we 
may attribute to this bemg infinite perfection — sl perfection which 
necessarily transcends that which our knowledge of the order and 
design in the world would authorize us to predicate of it For 
the regulative law of systematic unity requires us to study nature 
on the supposition that systematic and final umty zn tnfimtum is 
everywhere discoverable, even in the highest diversity For, 
although we may discover httle of this cosmical perfection, it 
belongs to the legislative prerogative of reason, to reqmre us 
always to seek for and to expect it, while it must always be 
beneficial to mstitute all mquines into nature m accordance 
with this prmaple But it is evident that, by this idea of a 
supreme author of all, which I place as the foundation of aU inquiries 
into nature, I do not mean to assert the existence of such a being, 
or that I have any knowledge of its existence; and, consequently, 
I do not really deduce anythmg from the existence of this bemg, 
but merely from its idea, that is to say, from the nature of thmgs 
in this world, m accordance with this idea A certain dim conscious- 
ness of the true use of this idea seems to have dictated to the 
philosophers of all times the moderate language used by them 
regarding the cause of the world We find them employing the 
expressions, wisdom and care of nature, and divme wisdom, as 
synonymous — nay, m purely speculative discussions, preferring 
the former, because it does not carry the appearance of greater 
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pretensions than such as we are entitled to make^ and at the 
same time directs reason to its proper field of action — ^nature and 
her phenomena, 

ThuSj pure reason^ which at first seemed to promise us nothing 
less than the extension of our cogmtion beyond the hmits of 
expenence^ is found, when thoroughly examined, to contain nothing 
but regulative principles, the virtue and function of which is to 
introduce into our cognition a higher degree of umty than the 
understanding could of itself These principles, by placing the 
goal of all our struggles at so great a distance, reahze for us the 
most thorough connection between the different parts of our 
cognition, and the lushest degree of systematic unity But, on 
the other hand, if misunderstood and employed as constitutive 
principles of transcendent cogmtion, they become the parents of 
illusions and contradictions, while pretendmg to introduce us to 
new regions of knowledge 

Thus all human cogmtion begms with mtuitions, proceeds 
from thence to conceptions, and ends with ideas Although it 
possesses m relation to all three elements, a fttori sources of 
cognition, which seemed to transcend the limits of all experience, 
a thoroughgomg cntiasm demonstrates, that speculative reason 
can never, by the aid of these elements, pass the bounds of possible 
expenence, and that the proper destination of this highest faculty 
of cogmtion is to employ ail methods, and all the principles of 
these methods, for the purpose of penetrating mto the innermost 
secrets of nature, by the aid of the pnnciples of umty (among all 
kmds of which teleological umty is the highest), while it ought 
not to attempt to soar above the sphere of experience, beyond 
which there hes nought for us but the void mane The critical 
examination, in our Transcendental Analytic, of all the propositions 
which professed to extend cogmtion beyond the sphere of expenence, 
completely demonstrated that they can only conduct us to a 
possible expenence. If we were not distrustful even of the clearest 
abstract theorems, if we were not allured by specious and invitmg 
prospects to escape from the constraining power of their evidence, 
we might spare ourselves the laborious examination of all the 
dialectical arguments which a transcendent reason adduces in 
support of its pretensions; for we should know with the most 
complete certainty that, however honest such professions might 
be, they are null and valueless, because they relate to a kind of 
knowledge to which no man can by any possibihty attam. But, 
as there is no end to discussion, if we cannot discover the true 
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cause of the illusions by which even the wisest are deceived^ and 
as the analysis of all our transcendent cognition into its elements 
IS of Itself of no shght value as a psychological study^ while it is 
a duty incumbent on every philosopher — it was found necessary 
to investigate the dialectical procedure of reason m its primary 
sources And as the inferences of which this dialectic is the parent^ 
are not only deceitful^ but naturally possess a profound interest 
for humanity^ it was advisable at the same time^ to give a full 
account of the momenta of this dialectical procedure, and to 
deposit It in the archives of human reason, as a warning to all 
future metaphysicians to avoid these causes of speculative error 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 

If we regard the sum of the cognition of pure speculative reason 
as an edifice^ the idea of which, at least, exists in the human 
nomd, It may be said that we have in the Transcendental Doctnne 
of Elements examined the materials and determined to what 
edifice these belong, and what its height and stability We have 
found, indeed, that, although we had purposed to build for our- 
selves a tower which should reach to Heaven, the supply of 
materials sufficed merely for a habitation, which was spacious 
enough for all terrestrial purposes, and high enough to enable us 
to survey the level plam of experience, but that the bold under- 
taking designed necessanly failed for want of materials — ^not to 
mention the confusion of tongues, which gave nse to endless disputes 
among the labourers on the plan of the edifice, and at last scattered 
them over all the world, each to erect a separate building for 
himself, according to his own plans and his own mclmations 
Our present task relates not to the materials, but to the plan of 
an edifice, and, as we have had sufiicient wammg not to venture 
blmdly upon a design which may be found to transcend our natural 
powers, while, at the same time, we cannot give up the intention 
of erectmg a secure abode for the mind, we must proportion our 
design to the material which is presented to us, and which is, at 
the same time, suffiaent for all our wants 

I understand, then, by the transcendental doctnne of method, 
the determination of the formal conditions of a complete system 
of pure reason. We shall accordingly have to treat of the Dtsct- 
pltnCy the Canon, the ArchtUctomc, and, finally, the History of 
pure reason This part of our Critique will accomphsh, from the 
transcendental pomt of view, what has been usually attempted, 
but miserably executed, under the name of practical logic It has 
been badly executed, I say, because general logic, not being hmited 
to any particular kmd of cognition (not even to the pure cognition 
of the understandmg) nor to any particular objects, it cannot, 
without borrowmg from other sciences, do more than present merely 
the titles or signs of possible methods and the techmcal expressions, 

ao6 
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which are employed m the systematic parts of all sciences; and 
thus the pupil IS made acquamted with names, the meaning and 
apphcation of vvhich he is to learn only at some future time 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER I 

THE DISCIPLINE OP PURE REASON 

Negative judgments — ^those which are so not merely as regards 
their logical form, but in respect of their content — ^are not com- 
monly held m especial respect They are, on the contrary^ 
regarded as jealous enemies of our msatiable desire for knowledge, 
and it almost requires an apology to mduce us to tolerate, much 
less to prize and to respect them 

All propositions, indeed, may be logically expressed m a negative 
form, but, m relation to the content of our cognition, the pecuhar 
provmce of negative judgments is solely to prevent error. For 
this reason, too, negative propositions, which are framed for the 
purpose of correctmg false cognitions where error is absolutely 
impossible, are undoubtedly true, but mane and senseless, that is, 
they are in reahty purposeless, and for this reason often very 
ndiculous. Such is the proposition of the schoolman, that 
Alexander could not have subdued any countnes without an army* 
But where the limits of our possible cognition are very much 
contracted, the attraction to new fields of knowledge great, the 
illusions to which the mind is subject of the most deceptive char- 
acter, and the evil consequences of error of no mconsiderable 
magmtude — ^the negative element m knowledge, which is useful 
only to guard us agamst error, is of far more importance than 
much of that positive instruction which makes additions to the 
sum of our knowledge The resiratnt which is employed to repress, 
and finally to extirpate the constant inclmation to depart from 
certain rules, is termed Discipline It is distmguished from culture, 
which aims at the formation of a certam degree of skill, without 
attempting to repress or to destroy any other mental power, 
already existmg In the cultivation of a talent, which has given 
evidence of an impulse towards self-development, disciplme takes 
a negative,^ culture and doctnne a positive, part 

1 1 am well aware that, in the language of the schools, the term d%sciphne 
IS usually employed as synonymous with tnstruction But there are so many 
cases in which it is necessary to distingiush the notion of the former, as a 
course of corrective training, from that of the latter, as the commumcation 
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That natural dispositions and talents (such as imagination and 
wit)^ which ask a free and unlimited development^ require m many 
respects the corrective mfluence of disaplme, every one will readily 
grant But it may well appear strange, that reason, whose proper 
duty It IS to prescnbe rules of disciplme to all the other powers of 
the mind, should itself require this corrective It has, m fact, 
hitherto escaped this humiliation, only because, in presence of its 
magmficent pretensions and high position, no one could readily 
suspect It to be capable of substituting fancies for conceptions, 
and words for things 

Reason, when employed m the field of experience, does not 
stand m need of criticism, because its principles are subjected to 
the continual test of empirical observations Nor is cnticism 
requisite m the sphere of mathematics, where the conceptions of 
reason must always be presented m concreto in pure intuition, and 
baseless or arbitrary assertions are discovered without difficulty 
But where reason is not held m a plain track by the influence of 
empincal or of pure mtuition, that is, when it is employed m the 
transcendental sphere of pure conceptions, it stands m great need 
of discipline, to restram its propensity to overstep the limits of 
possible expenence, and to keep it from wandering mto error In 
fact, the utihty of the philosophy of pure reason is entirely of this 
negative character. Particular errors may be corrected by par- 
ticular animadversions, and the causes of these errors may be 
eradicated by criticism. But where we find, as in tire case of 
pure reason, a complete system of illusions and fallacies, closely 
connected with eadi other and dependmg upon grand general 
principles, there seems to be required a peculiar and negative code 
of mental legislation, which, under the denonunation of a discipline^ 
and founded upon the nature of reason and the objects of its exer- 
ase, shall constitute a system of thorough exammation and testing, 
which no fallacy will be able to withstand or escape from, under 
whatever disguise or concealment it may lurk 

But the reader must remark th^it, m this the second division of 
our Transcendental Critique, the disciplme of pure reason is not 
directed to the content, but to the method of the cogmtion of pure 
reason The former task has been completed m the Doctrine of 
Elements But there is so much similarity in the mode of employing 
the faculty of reason, whatever be the object to which it is applied, 

of knowledge^ the nature of things itself demands the appropriation of 
the most suitable expressions for this distmction, that it is my desire that 
the former term should never be employed m any other than a negative 
signtfleation. 
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while, at the same time, its employment m the transcendental 
sphere is so essentially different ui land from every other, that, 
without the wammg negative influence of a disciplme specially 
directed to that end, the errors are unavoidable which spnng from 
the unskilful employment of the methods which are ongmated by 
reason but which are out of place m this sphere. 


CHAPTER I 
Section First 

The Discipline of Pure Reason in the sphere of Dogmatism 

The science of Mathematics presents the most bnUiant example 
of the extension of the sphere of pure reason without the aid of 
experience Examples are always contagious, and they exert an 
especial influence on the same faculty, which naturaUy flatters 
Itself that it will have the same good fortune in other case as fell 
to Its lot m one fortunate mstance Hence pure reason hopes to 
be able to extend its empire in the transcendental sphere with equal 
success and secunty, espeaally when it apphes the same method 
which was attended wTth such brilliant results m the science of 
Mathematics It is, therefore, of the highest importance for us 
to loiow, whether the method of amvmg at demonstrative certamty, 
which is termed mathematical, be identical with that by which we 
endeavour to attain the same degree of certamty in philosophy, 
and which is termed m that science dogmatical 

Philosophical cogmtion is the cognition of reason by means of 
conceptions, mathematical cogmtion is cognition by means of the 
construction of conceptions The construction of a conception is 
the presentation a prion of the mtuition which corresponds to the 
conception For this purpose a non-empirical mtuition is requisite, 
which, as an mtuition, is an indtviducil object, while, as the con- 
struction of a conception (a general representation), it must be 
seen to be universally valid for all the possible intuitions which 
rank under that conception Thus I construct a triangle, by the 
presentation of the object which corresponds to this conception, 
either by mere imagmation — ^m pure mtuition, or upon paper — in 
empincal intuition, m both cases completely a prion, without 
borrowmg the type of that figure from any experience The 
mdividual figure drawn upon paper 15 empmcal, but it serves, 
notwithstandmg, to mdicate the conception, even m its umver- 
sality, because m this empincal mtuition we keep our eye merely 
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on the act of the construction of the conception^ and pay no 
attention to the vanous modes of determining it^ for example, its 
size, the length of its sides, the size of its angles, these not m the 
least afiEectmg the essential character of the conception 

Philosophical cognition, accordingly, regards the particular only 
m the general, mathematical the general in the particular, nay, m 
the mdmdual This is done, however, entirely a priori and by 
means of pure reason, so that, as this individual figure is determmed 
under certam umversal conditions of construction, the object of 
the conception, to which this individual figure corresponds as its 
schema, must be cogitated as universally determmed 

The essential difference of these two modes of cognition consists, 
therefore, m this formal quality; it does not regard the difference of 
the matter or objects of both Those thmkers who aim at distin- 
guishing philosophy from mathematics by asserting that the former 
has to do with qimlity merely, and the latter with quantity^ have 
mistaken the effect for the cause The reason why mathematical 
cogmtion can relate only to quantity, is to be found in its form alone 
For it is the conception of quantities only that is capable of bemg 
constructed, that is, presented a prion m intuition, while quahties 
cannot be given m any other than an empincal mtuition Hence 
the cogmtion of qualities by reason is possible only through con- 
ceptions, No one can find an mtuition which shall correspond 
to the conception of reality, except m experience, it cannot be 
presented to the mmd a priorij and antecedently to the empirical 
consaousness of a reahty We can form an mtuition, by means 
of the mere conception of it, of a cone, without the aid of expen- 
ence, but the colour of the cone we cannot know except from 
experience I cannot present an mtuition of a cause, except in an 
example, which experience offers to me Besides, philosophy, as 
well as mathematics, treats of quantities, as, for example, of 
totality, mfinity, and so on Mathematics, too, treats of the 
difference of hnes and surfaces — ^as spaces of different quahty, of 
^e contmuity of extension — as a qu^ity thereof. But, although 
in such cases they have a common object, the mode in which 
reason considers that object is very different m philosophy from 
what it is m mathematics. The former confines itself to the general 
conceptions, the latter can do nothmg with a mere conception, it 
hastens to intuition In this mtmtion it regards the conception 
in concretOy not empincally, but m an priori mtuition, which it 
has constructed, and m which, all the results which follow from the 
general conditions of the construction of the conception, are m all 
cases valid for the object of the constructed conception. 
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Suppose that the conception of a tnangle is given to a philosopher; 
and that he is required to discover; by the philosophical method; 
what relation the sum of its angles I^ars to a right angle. He 
has nothmg before him but the conception of a figure enclosed 
within three right hneS; and; consequently; with -the same number 
of angles He may analyse the conception of a right line, of an 
angle, or of the number three as long as he pleases, but lie will 
not discover any properties not contained in these conceptions 
But; if this question is proposed to a geometrician he at once 
begms by constructmg a tnangle ^ He knows that two nght 
angles are equal to the sum of all the contiguous angles which 
proceed from one pomt m a straight line, and he goes on to produce 
one side of his triangle, thus forming two adjacent angles which are 
together equal to two nght angles He then divides the extenor 
of these angles, by drawing a hne parallel with the opposite side 
of the tnangle, and immediately perceives that he has thus got 
an extenor adjacent angle which is equal to the intenor Pro- 
ceedmg in this way, through a chain of inferences, and always on 
the ground of mtuition, he amves at a clear and universally valid 
solution of the question 

But mathematics does not confine itself to the construction of 
quantities {quanta), as in the case of geometry, it occupies itself 
with pure quantity also {quanttias), as m the case of algebra, where 
complete abstraction is made of the properties of the object indi- 
cated by the conception of quantity In algebra, a certain method 
of notation by signs is adopted, and these indicate the different 
possible constructions of quantities, the extraction of roots, and 
so on After havmg thus denoted the general conception of 
quantities, according to their different relations, the different 
operations by w^hich quantity or number is increased or diminished 
are presented m mtuition m accordance with general rules. Thus, 
when one quantity is to be divided by another, the signs which 
denote both are placed m the form peculiar to the operation of 
division; and thus algebra, by means of a symbolical construction 
of quantity, just as geometry, with its ostensive or geometneal 
construction (a construction of the objects themselves), amves at 
results which discursive cognition cannot hope to reach by the 
aid of mere conceptions 

Now, what is the cause of this difference m the fortune df the 
philosopher and the mathematician, the former of whom follows 
the path of conceptions, while the latter pursues that of intuitions, 

^ Either m his own rtuad — ^in pure intuition, or upon paper — ^in empincal 
intuition — Tr 
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which he represents, a priori , m correspondence with his conceptions ? 
The cause is evident from what has been already demonstrated in 
the introduction to this Cntiqtie We do not, m the present case, 
want to discover analytical propositions, which may be produced 
merely by analysmg our conceptions — ^for in this the philosopher 
would have the advantage over his rival; we aim at the discovery 
of synthetical propositions — such synthetical propositions, more- 
over, as can be cognized a pnon I must not confine myself to 
that which I actually cogitate in my conception of a tnangle, for 
this is nothing more than the mere definition; I must try to go 
beyond that, and to amve at properties which are not contained 
‘m, although they belong to, the conception Now, this is impos- 
sible, unless I determine the object present to my mmd accordmg 
to the conditions, either of empincal, or of pure intuition In 
the former case, I should have an empincal proposition (amved 
at by actual measurement of the angles of the tnangle), which 
would possess neither universahty nor necessity, but that would 
be of no value In the latter, I proceed by geometncal construction, 
by means of which I collect, m a pure intuition, just as I would 
m an empirical intuition, all the various properties which belong 
to the schema of a triangle in general, and consequently to its 
conception, and thus construct synthetical propositions which 
possess the attribute of universahty* 

It would be vam to philosophize upon the triangle, that is, to 
reflect on it discursively, I should get no further than the defimtion 
with which I had been obhged to set out. There are certainly 
transcendental synthetical propositions which are framed by 
means of pure conceptions, and which form the peculiar distmction 
of philosophy, but these do not relate to any particular thmg, 
but to a thmg m general, and enounce the conditions under which 
the perception of it may become a part of possible expenence 
But the science of mathematics has nothing to do with such 
questions, nor with the question of existence m any fashion; it is 
concerned merely with the properties of objects m themselves, only 
in so far as these are connected with the conception of the objects 
In the above example, we have merely attempted to show the 
great diifference which exists between the discursive employment 
of reason m the sphere of conceptions, and its intuitive exercise 
by means of the construction of conceptions The question 
naturally arises — ^what is the cause which necessitates this twofold 
exercise of reason, and how are we to discover whether it is the 
philosophical or the mathematical method which reason is pursumg 
in an argument? 
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All our knowledge relates, finally, to possible intuitions, for it 
IS these alone that present objects to the mind An a prion or 
non-empincal conception contains either a pure intuition — and in 
this case it can be constructed, or it contains nothmg but the 
synthesis of possible mtuitions, which are not given a priori 
In this latter case, it may help us to form synthetical a prion 
judgments, but only in the discursive method, by conceptions, 
not m the intuitive, by means, of the construction of conceptions 

The only a prion intuition is that of the pure form of phenomena 
— space and time, A conception of space and time as quanta 
may be presented a prion in mtuition, that is, constructed, either 
alone with their quality (figure), or as pure quantity (the mere 
synthesis of the homogeneous), by means of number. But the 
matter of phenomena, by which things are given m space and time, 
can be presented only m perception, a posteriori The only con- 
ception which represents a prion this empirical content of pheno- 
mena, IS the conception of a thing m general, and the a prion 
synthetical cogmtion of this conception can give us nothmg more 
than the rule for the synthesis of that which may be contained m 
the corresponding a posterion perception, it is utterly inadequate 
to present an a priori mtuition of the real object, which must 
necessarily be empincal 

Synthetical propositions, which relate to things in general, an 
a priori intuition of which is impossible, are transcendental For 
this reason transcendental propositions cannot be framed by 
means of the construction of conceptions; they are a prion ^ and 
based entirely on conceptions themselves They contam merely 
the rule, by which we are to seek m the world of perception or 
experience the sjmthetical unity of that which cannot be mtuited 
a prton But they are mcompetent to present any of the concep- 
tions which appear m them m an a pnori intuition, these can be 
given only a posteriori^ m experience, which, however, is itself 
possible only through these synthetical principles 

If we are to form a synthetical judgment regardmg a conception, 
we must go beyond it, to' the intmtion m which it 15 given If we 
keep to what is contained m the conception, the judgment is merely 
analytical — ^it is merely an explanation of what we have cogitated 
in the conception But I can pass from the conception to the pure 
or empincal intuition which corresponds to it, I can proceed to 
examme my conception in concreio, and to cogxuze, either a priori 
or a postenori^ what I find m the object of the conception The 
former — a priori cognition — ^is ration^-mathematical cogmtion by 
means of the construction of the conception, the latter — a posterion 
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cognition — purely empirical cogmtion^ which does not possess the 
attnbutes of necessity and umversahty Thus I may analyse the 
conception I have of gold; but I gam no new mfonnation from this 
analysis, I merely enumerate the different properties which I had 
connected with the notion indicated by the word My knowledge 
has gained m logical clearness and arrangement, but no addition 
has been made to it But if I take the matter which is indicated by 
this name, and submit it to the exammation of my senses, I am 
enabled to form several synthetical — ^although still empincal — pro- 
positions. The mathematical conception of a triangle I should 
construct, that is, present a pnort m mtuition, and m this way 
attain to rational-synthetical cogmtion But when the transcen- 
dental conception of reahty, or substance, or power is presented 
to my mmd, I find that it does not relate to or indicate 
either an empincal or pure intuition, but that it indicates merely 
the synthesis of empincal mtuitions, which cannot of course be 
given a prton. The S 3 mthesis in such a conception cannot proceed 
a pnon — ^without the aid of expenence — ^to the mtuition which 
corresponds to the conception, and, for this reason, none of these 
conceptions can produce a determinative S3nithetical proposition, 
they can never present more than a prinaple of the S 3 mthesis ^ of 
possible empirical intuitions A transcendental proposition is, 
therefore, a synthetical cogmtion of reason by means of pure con- 
ceptions and the discursive method, and it renders possible all 
synthetical umty in empincal cogmtion, though it cannot present 
us with any mtuition a pnon 

There is thus a twofold exerase of reason Both modes have the 
properties of umversahty and an a pnort ongm m common, but 
are, in their procedure, of widely different character The reason 
of this IS, that in the world of phenomena, m which alone objects 
are presented to our minds, there are two main elements — ^the form 
of mtuition (space and time), which can be cogmzed and determined 
completely a pnorty and the matter or content — ^that which is 
presented m space and time, and which, consequently, contains a 
somethmg — ^an existence correspondmg to our powers of sensation 
As regards the latter, which can never be given m a determmate 
mode except by expenence, there are no a prton notions which 

^ In the case of the conception of cause, I do really go beyond the empmcal 
ccaiception of an event — ^but not to the intuition which presents this conception 

GQfH^eio^ but only to the time-conditions, which may be found in expenence 
to correspond to the conception My procedure is, therefore, stnctly according 
to conceptions, I cannot m a case of this kind employ the construction of 
conceptions, because the conception is merely a rule for the synthesis of 
perceptions, which are not pure mtuitions, and which, therefore, cannot be 
given a prwrt 
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relate to it, except the undetermined conceptions of the synthesis 
of possible sensations, m so far as these belong (in a possible experi- 
ence) to the unity of consciousness As regards the former, we 
can determine our conceptions a priori m mtuition, masmuch as 
we are ourselves the creators of the objects of the conceptions in 
space and time — ^these objects being regarded simply as quanta 
]ji the one case, reason proceeds according to conceptions, and can 
do nothing more than subject phenomena to these — ^which can only 
be determmed empirically, that is, a posteriori — conformity, 
however, with those conceptions as the rules of all empirical syn- 
thesis. In the other case, reason proceeds by the construction of 
conceptions, and, as these conceptions relate to an a priori intui- 
tion, they may be given and determmed m pure intuition a priori^ 
and without the aid of empirical data The exammation and con- 
sideration of everythmg that exists m space or time — ^whether it is 
a quantum or not, in how far the particular something (which fills 
space or time) is a primary substratum, or a mere determination 
of some other existence, whether it relates to anything else — either 
as cause or effect, whether its existence is isolated or m reciprocal 
connection with and dependence upon others, the possibility of this 
existence, its reahty and necessity or their opposites — ^all these form 
part of the cognition of reason on the ground of conceptions, and 
this cogmtion is termed philosophical But to determme a priori 
an mtuition m space (its figure), to divide time into periods, or 
merely to cognize the quantity of an mtuition m space and time, 
and to detemune it by number — ^all this is an operation of reason 
by means of the construction of conceptions, and is called 
mathematical 

The success which attends the efforts of reason m the sphere of 
mathematics, naturally fosters the expectation that the same good 
fortune will be its lot, if it applies the mathematical method m 
other regions of mental endeavour besides that of quantities Its 
success is thus great, because it can support all its conceptions by 
a prion intuitions, and m this way, make itself a master, as it were, 
over nature, while pure philosophy, with its a prion discursive 
conceptions, bungles about m the world of nature, and cannot 
accredit or show any a prion evidence of the reahty of these con- 
ceptions Masters m the science of mathematics are confident of 
the success of this method, indeed, it is a common persuasion, that 
It is capable of being apphed to any subject of human thought 
They have hardly ever reflected or philosophized on their favourite 
science — ^a task of great difficulty, and the specific difference 
between the two modes of employing the faculty of reason has 
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never entered their thoughts Rules current in the field of common 
expenence, and which common sense stamps everywhere with its 
approval, are regarded by them as axiomatic From what source 
the conceptions of space and time, with which (as the only primitive 
quanta) they have to deal, enter their minds, is a question which 
they do not trouble themselves to answer, and they thmk it just 
as unnecessary to examine into the ongm of the pure conceptions 
of the understandmg and the extent of their validity All they 
have to do with them is to employ them In all this they are per- 
fectly right, if they do not overstep the limits of the sphere of 
nature But they pass, unconsciously, from the world of sense 
to the insecure ground of pure transcendental conceptions (tnsiabtlts 
Ullus^ tnnahths undo), where they can neither stand nor swim, and 
where the tracks of their footsteps are obliterated by time, while 
the march of mathematics is pursued on a broad and magnificent 
highway, which the latest posterity shall frequent without fear of 
danger or impediment 

As we have taken upon us the task of determining, clearly and 
certainly, the limits of pure reason in the sphere of transcendental- 
ism, and as the efforts of reason m this direction are persisted in, 
even after the plainest and most expressive warmngs, hope still 
beckoning us past the limits of expenence mto the splendours of the 
mtellectual world — ^it becomes necessary to cut away the last 
anchor of this fallaaous and fantastic hope We shall accordingly 
show that the mathematical method is unattended in the, sphere of 
philosophy bj?" the least advantage^ — except, perhaps, that it more 
plamly exhibits its own madequacy — ^that geometry and philosophy 
are two quite different things, although they go hand in hand in 
the field of natural science, and, consequently, that the procedure 
of the one can never be imitated by the other 

The evidence of mathematics rests upon defimtions, axioms, and 
demonstrations. I shall be satisfied with showing that none of 
these forms can be employed or imitated in philosophy m the sense 
m which they are understood by mathematicians, and that the 
geometrician, if he employs his method m philosophy, will succeed 
only m building card-castles, while the employment of the philo- 
sophical method in mathematics can result m nothmg but mere 
verbiage The essential business of philosophy, indeed, is to mark 
out the limits of the science; and even the mathematician, unless 
hts talent is naturally circumscribed and hmited to this particular 
department of knowledge, cannot turn a deaf ear to the warnings 
of philosophy, or set himself above its direction 

I Of Defimtions A defimttm is, as the term itself indicates, 
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the representation^ upon primary grounds, of the complete concep- 
tion of a thing withm its own hmits ^ Accordmgly, an empirical 
conception cannot be defined, it can only be explained For, as 
there are in such a conception only a certain number of marks or 
signs, which denote a certain class of sensuous objects, we can 
never be sure that we do not cogitate under the word which 
mdicates the same object, at one time a greater, at another a 
smaller number of signs Thus, one person may cogitate in his 
conception of gold, in addition to its properties of weight, colour, 
malleabihty, that of resistmg rust, while another person may be 
Ignorant of this quahty We employ certam signs only so long 
as we require them for the sake of distinction, new observations 
abstract some and add new ones, so that an empincal conception 
never remams withm permanent limits It is, in fact, useless to 
define a conception of this kmd If, for example, we are speakmg 
of water and its properties, we do not stop at what we actually 
think by the word water ^ but proceed to observation and experi- 
ment, and the word, with the few signs attached to it, is more 
properly a designation than a conception of the thing A definition 
m this case would evidently be nothmg more than a determmation 
of the word. In the second place, no a prion conception, such as 
those of substance, cause, nght, fitness, and so on, can be defined 
For I can never be sure, that the clear representation of a given 
conception (which is given m a confused state) has been fully 
developed, until I know that the representation is adequate with 
its object But, masmuch as the conception, as it is presented to 
the mind, may contam a number of obscure representations, 
which we do not observe m our analysis, although we employ 
them m our application of the conception, I can never be sure 
that my analysis is complete, while examples may make this 
probable, although they can never demonstate the fact Instead 
of the word d^mtion^ I should rather employ the term exposition — 
a more modest expression, which the cntic may accept without 
surrendermg his doubts as to the completeness of the analysis of 
any such conception As, therefore, neither empmcal nor a priori 
conceptions are capable of definition, we have to see whether the 
only other kind of conceptions — ^arbitrary conceptions — can be 

* The definition must describe the conception completely^ that is, omit none 
of the marks or signs of which it is composed, witMn tts own hfmts, that is, 
it must be precise, and enumerate no more signs than belong to the conception; 
and on primary grounds, that is to say, the limitation of the bounds of the 
conception must not be deduced from other conceptions, as in this case a 
proof would be necessary, and the so-called defimtion would be mcapable of 
taking its place at the head of all the judgments we ha'*- to form regardmg 
an object 
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subjected to this mental operation Such a conception can always 
be defined , for I must know thoroughly what I wished to cogitate 
in It, as it was I who created it, and it was not given to my mmd 
either by the nature of my understandmg or by experience. At 
the same time, I cannot say that, by such a definition, I have 
defined a real object If the conception is based upon empirical 
conditions, if, for example, I have a conception of a clock for a 
ship, this arbitrary conception does not assure me of the existence 
or even of the possibility of the object My definition of such a 
conception would with more propnety be termed a declaration of 
a project than a definition of an object There are no other 
conceptions which can bear defiimtion, except those which contam 
an arbitrary synthesis, which can be constructed a prion Con- 
sequently, the science of mathematics alone possesses definitions 
For the object here thought is presented a prion m intuition, 
and thus it can never contam more or less than the conception, 
because the conception of the object has been given by the defim- 
tion — -and pnmanly, that is, without deriving the definition from 
any other source Philosophical defimtions are, therefore, merely 
expositions of given conceptions, while mathematical definitions 
are constructions of conceptions ongmally formed by the mind 
itself, the former are produced by analysis, the completeness of 
which is never demonstratively certam, the latter by a synthesis 
In a mathematical definition the conception is formed, in a philo- 
sophical definition it is only explained From this it follows 

(a) That we must not imitate, m philosophy, the mathematical 
usage of commencing with definitions — except by way of hypothesis 
or experiment. For, as all so-called philosophical definitions are 
merely analyses of given conceptions, these conceptions, although 
only m a confused form, must precede the analysis, and the m- 
complete exposition must precede the complete, so that we may 
be able to draw certam mferences from the characteristics which 
an incomplete analysis has enabled us to discover, before we attam 
to the complete exposition or definition of the conception In one 
word, a full and clear defimtion ought, m philosophy, rather to 
form the conclusion than the commencement of our labours ^ In 

1 Philosophy abounds in faulty definitions, especially such as contain some 
of the elements requisite to form a complete defimtion If a conception 
could not be employed in reasonmg before it had been defined, it would fare 
ill with all philosophical thought But, as mcompletely defined conceptions 
may always be employed without detriment to truth, so far as our analysis 
of the elements contamed m them proceeds, imperfect defimtions, that is, 
propositions which are properly not defimtions, but merely approximations 
thereto, may be used with great advantage In mathematics, definition 
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mathematics, on the contrary, we cannot have a conception pnor 
to the definition; it is the definition which gives us the conception, 
and It must for this reason form the commencement of every cham 
of mathematical reasoning 

(J>) Mathematical definitions cannot be erroneous. For the 
conception is given only m and through the defimtion, and thus 
it contams only what has been cogitated m the defimtion But 
although a deWtion cannot be mcorrect, as regards its content, 
an error may sometimes, although seldom, creep mto the form 
This error consists m a want of precision Thus the common 
defimtion of a circle — ^that it is a curved hne, every point in which 
IS equally distant from another pomt called the centre — ^is faulty, 
from the fact that the determmation indicated by the word curved 
IS superfluous For there ought to be a particular theorem, which 
may be easily proved from the defimtion, to the effect that every 
hne, which has all its pomts at equal distances from another 
pomt, must be a curved hne — ^that is, that not even the smallest 
part of it can be straight Analytical definitions, on the other 
hand, may be erroneous m many respects, either by the mtroduction 
of signs which do not actually exist m the conception, or by wantmg 
m that completeness which forms the essential of a defimtion. 
In the latter case, the defimtion is necessarily defective, because 
we can never be fully certain of the completeness of our analysis. 
For these reasons, the method of defimtion employed m mathe- 
matics cannot be iimtated m philosophy. 

2 Of Axioms These, m so far as they are immediately certain, 
are a priori synthetical pnnaples Now, one conception cannot 
be connected synthetically and yet immediately with another; 
because, if we wish to proceed out of and beyond a conception, a 
third mediating cogmtion is necessary And, as philosophy is a 
cogmtion of reason by the aid of conceptions alone, there 15 to be 
found m it no pnnciple which deserves to be called an axiom 
Mathematics, on the other hand, may possess axioms, because it 
can always connect the predicates of an object a priori^ and without 
any mediatmg term, by means of the construction of conceptions 
m mtuition Such is the case with the proposition Three pomts 
can always he m a plane On the other hand, no synthetical 
pnnaple which is based upon conceptions, can ever be immediately 
certain (for example, the proposition Ever3rthmg that happens 
has a cause), because I reqiure a mediatmg term to connect the 

belongs ad es$e, in philosophy ad mehus esse It is a difi&cult task to construct 
a proper dehnition. Jurists are still without a complete definition of the 
idea of right. 
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two conceptions of event and cause — ^namely, the condition of 
time-determmation m an experience, and I cannot cognize any 
such principle immediately and from conceptions alone Dis- 
cursive pnnciples are. accordingly, very different from intuitive 
principles or axioms The former always require deduction, which 
in the case of the latter may be altogether dispensed with Axioms 
are, for this reason, always self-evident, while philosophical prin- 
ciples, whatever may be the degree of certainty they possess, 
cannot lay any claim to such a distinction No synthetical pro- 
position of pure transcendental reason can be so evident, as is 
often rashly enough declared, as the statement, twice two are four 
It IS true that m the Analytic I introduced into the hst of principles 
of the pure understandmg, certam axioms^ of intuition, but the 
prmaple there discussed was not itself an axiom, but served merely 
to present the principle of the possibility of axioms m general, 
while It was really nothmg more than a principle based upon 
conceptions For it is one part of the duty of transcendental 
philosophy to estabhsh the possibihty of mathematics itself. 
Philosophy possesses, then, no axioms, and has no nght to impose 
Its a prion pnnciples upon thought, until it has estabhshed their 
authonty and validity by a thoroughgomg deduction- 

3- Of Demonstrations Only an apodeictic proof, based upon 
mtuition, can be termed a demonstration Expenence teaches 
us what IS, but it cannot convmce us that it might have been 
otherwise. Hence a proof upon empmcal grounds cannot be 
apodeictic. A prion conceptions, m discursive cogmtion, can 
never produce mtuitive certainty or evidence, however certain 
the judgment they present may be Mathematics alone, therefore, 
contams demonstrations, because it does not deduce its cogmtion 
from conceptions, but from the construction of conceptions, that 
is, from intuition, which can be given a pnon m accordance with 
conceptions The method of algebra, m equations, from which 
the correct answer is deduced by reduction, is a kmd of construction 
— ^not geometrical, but by symbols — which all conceptions, 
especially those of the relations of quantities, are represented m 
intuition by Signs, and thus the conclusions m that science are 
secured from errors by the fact that every proof is submitted to 
ocular evidence. Philosophical cognition does not possess this 
advantage, it bemg required to consider the general always in 
•abstracto (by means of conceptions^, while mathematics can always 
consider it in concreto (in an individual mtuition), and at the same 
time by means of a pnon representation, whereby all errors are 
rendered manifest to the senses The former — discursive proofs 
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— ought to be termed acroantahc^ proofs^ rather than demonstra- 
tions^ as only words are employed in them, while demonstrations 
proper, as the term itself indicates, always require a reference to 
the intuition of the object 

It follows from all these considerations, that it is not consonant 
with the nature of philosophy, espeaally m the sphere of pure 
reason, to employ the dogmatical method, and to adorn itself 
with tlie titles and insignia of mathematical science It does not 
belong to that order, and can only hope for a fraternal union 
with that saence Its attempts at mathematical evidence are 
vam pretensions, which can only keep it back from its true aim, 
which IS to detect the illusory procedure of reason when trans- 
gressing its proper limits, and by fully explainmg and analysing 
our conceptions, to conduct us from the dim regions of speculation, 
to the clear region of modest self-knowledge. Reason must not, 
therefore, in its transcendental endeavours, look forward with 
such confidence, as if the path it is pursumg led straight to its 
aim, nor reckon with such security upon its premisses, as to consider 
it unnecessary to take a step back, or to keep a stnct watch for 
errors, which, overlooked m the principles, may be detected in 
the arguments themselves — which case it may be requisite 
either to determme these principles with greater stnctness, or 
to change them entirely 

I divide all apodeictic propositions, whether demonstrable or 
immediately certain, mto dogmata and niaikemata. A direct 
S 3 nithetical proposition, based on conceptions, is a dogma ^ a pro- 
position of the same land, based on the construction of conceptions, 
IS a mathema. Analytical judgments do not teach us any more 
about an object than what was contained m the conception we 
had of It, because they do not extend our cognition beyond our 
conception of an object, they merely elucidate the conception 
They cannot therefore be vvath propnety termed dogmas Of 
the two lands of a prion synthetical propositions above mentioned, 
only those which are employed m philosophy can, accordmg to 
the general mode of speech, bear this name; those of arithmetic 
or geometry would not be nghtly so denominated Thus the 
customary mode of speaking confirms the explanation given above, 
and the conclusion amved at, that only those judgments which 
are based upon conceptions, not on the construction of conceptions, 
ran be termed dogmatical. 

Thus, pure reason, m the sphere of speculation, does not contain 
a smgle direct S5mthetical judgment based upon conceptions. By 
*■ From oKpoafjMTLKhi 
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means of ideas, it is, as we have shown, mcapable of producing 
synthetical judgments, which are objectively valid, by means of 
the conceptions of the understandmg, it estabhshes certain m- 
dubitable prmciples, not, however, directly on the basis of con- 
ceptions, but only mdirectly by means of the relation of these 
conceptions to somethmg of a purely contmgent nature, namely, 
possible expenence. V^en expenence is presupposed, these 
prmaples are apodeictically certain, but m themselves, and directly, 
they cannot even be cognized a prion Thus the given conceptions 
of caitse and event will not be sufiiaent for the demonstration of 
the proposition Every event has a cause For this reason, it is 
not a dogma, although from another pomt of view — ^that of 
expenence, it is capable of bemg proved to demonstration The 
proper term for such a proposition is principle^ and not theoretn 
(although It does require to be proved), because it possesses the 
remarkable pecuhanty of bemg ihe condition of the possibihty of 
Its own ground of proof, that is, expenence, and of forming a 
necessary presupposition m all empincal observation 

If then, in the speculative sphere of pure reason, no dogmata 
are to be found; aU dogmatical methods, whether borrowed from 
mathematics, or mvented by philosophical thinkers, are alike 
mappropnate and inefficient They only serve to conceal errors 
and fallaaes, and to deceive philosophy, whose duty it is to see 
that reason pursues a safe and straight path. A philosophical 
method may, however, be systematical For our reason is, sub- 
jectively considered, itself a system, and, m the sphere of mere 
conceptions, a system of mvestigation accordmg to prmciples of 
umty, the matenal bemg supphed by expenence alone. But this 
is not the proper place for discussmg the peculiar method of tran- 
scendental philosophy, as our present task is simply to examme 
whether our faculties are capable of erectmg an edifice on the 
basis of pure reason, and how far they may proceed with the 
materials at their command. 

CHAPTER I 
Section Second 

The DtsapUne of Pure Reason tn Polemics 

Reason must be subject, m all its operations, to cntiasm, which 
must always be permitted to exerase its functions without restraint; 
otherwise^ its mterests are impenlled, and its mfluence obnoxious 
to suspicion There is nothmg, however useful, however sacred 
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it may be, that can claim exemption from the searchmg examination 
of this supreme tribunal, which has no respect of persons The 
very existence of reason depends upon this freedom, for the voice 
of reason is not that of a dictatonal and despotic power, it is rather 
like the vote of the atizens of a free state, every member of which 
must have the privilege of giving free expression to his doubts, 
and possess even the nght of veto 

But while reason can never declme to submit itself to the 
tnbunal of cntiasm, it has not always cause to dread the judgment 
of this court Pure reason, however, when engaged m the sphere 
of dogmatism, is not so thoroughly conscious of a stnct observance 
of its highest laws, as to appear before a higher judicial reason 
with perfect confidence On the contrary, it must renounce its 
magnificent dogmatical pretensions m philosophy 

Very diSerent is the case, when it has to defend itself, not 
before a judge, but against an equal If dogmatical assertions 
are advanced on the negative side, in opposition to those made 
by reason on the positive side, its justification Kar avdpcorrov is 
complete, although the proof of its propositions is /car* dXijdeiav 
unsatisfactory 

By the polemic of pure reason I mean the defence of its proposi- 
tions made by reason, m opposition to the dogmatical counter- 
propositions advanced by other parties The question here is 
not whether its own statements may not also be false, it merely 
regards the fact that reason proves that the opposite cannot be 
established with demonstrative certamty, nor even asserted with 
a higher degree of probability Reason does not hold her pos- 
sessions upon sufferance, for, although she cannot show a perfectly 
satisfactory title to them, no one can prove that she is not the 
nghtful possessor 

It is a melancholy reflection, that reason, in its highest exercise, 
falls mto an antithetic, and that the supreme tribunal for the 
settlement of differences should not be at union with itself It is 
true that we had to discuss the question of an apparent antithetic, 
but we found that it was based upon a misconception In con- 
formity with the common prejudice, phenomena were regarded as 
thmgs m themselves, and thus an absolute completeness m their 
synthesis was required m the one mode or m the other (it was 
shown to be impossible in both), a demand entirely out of place 
m regard to phenomena There was, then, no real self-contradic- 
tion of reason m the propositions — ^The senes of phenomena gtven 
tn themselves has an absolutely first begirming, and, This senes is 
absolutely and tn itself without beginning The two propositions 
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are perfectly consistent with each other, because phenomena as 
phenomena are tn themselves nothmg, and consequently the 
hypothesis that they are thmgs m themselves, must lead to 
self-contradictory mferences 

But there are cases in which a similar misunderstandmg cannot 
be provided against, and the dispute must remain unsettled 
Take, for example, the theistic proposition There is a Supreme 
Bemg; and on the other hand, the atheistic counter-statement* 
There exists no Supreme Bemg, or, in psychology Everythmg 
that thmks, possesses the attribute of absolute ^d permanent 
umty, which is utterly different from the transitory unity of 
material phenomena; and the counter-proposition The soul is 
not an immaterial umty, and its nature is transitory, like that of 
phenomena The objects of these questions contam no hetero- 
geneous or contradictory elements, for they relate to things tn 
themselves^ and not to phenomena There would anse, mdeed, a 
real contradiction, if reason came forward with a statement on the 
negative side of these questions alone. As regards the criticism 
to which the groimds of proof on the affirmative side must be 
subjected, it may be freely admitted, without necessitating the 
surrender of the ajErmative propositions, which have, at least, the 
interest of reason m their favour— an advantage which the opposite 
party cannot lay claim to. 

I cannot agree with the opinion of several admirable thinkers — 
Sulzer among the rest — that m spite of the weakness of the argu- 
ments hitherto m use, we may hope, one day, to see suffiaent 
demonstrations of the two cardmal propositions of pure reason — 
the existence of a Supreme Bemg, and the immortahty of the soul. 
I am certam, on the contrary, that this will never be the case. 
For on what ground can reason base such synthetical propositions, 
which do not relate to the objects of experience and their internal 
possibihty? — ^But it is also demonstratively certam that no one 
will ever be able to mamtam the contrary with the least show of 
probability For, as he can attempt such a proof solely upon the 
basis of pure reason, he is bound to prove that a Supreme Being, 
and a thmking subject m the character of a pure mteUigence, are 
impossible. But where will he find the knowledge which can enable 
him to enotmce S3mthetical jud^ents m regard to thmgs which 
transcend the region of expenence? We may, therefore, rest 
assured that the opposite never wiU be demonstrated. We need 
not, then, have recourse to scholastic arguments, we may always 
admit the truth of those propositions which are consistent with 
the speculative interests of reason m the sphere of expenence, and 
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form, moreover, the only means of unitmg the speculative with the 
practical mterest Our opponent, who must not be considered 
here as a critic solely, we can be ready to meet with a non Itquet 
which cannot fail to disconcert him, while we cannot deny his 
nght to a similar retort, as we have on our side the advantage of 
the support of the subjective maxim of reason, and can therefore 
look upon all his sophistical arguments with calm mdifference 

From this point of view, there is properly no antithetic of pure 
reason For the only arena for such a struggle would be upon the 
field of pure theology and psychology; but on this ground there 
can appear no combatant whom we need to fear. Ridicule and 
boasting can be his only weapons, and these may be laughed at, 
as mere child’s play. This consideration restores to Reason her 
courage; for what source of confidence could be found, if she, whose 
vocation it is to destroy error, were at vanance with herself and 
without any reasonable hope of ever reachmg a state of permanent 
repose? 

Everything m nature is good for some purpose Even poisons 
are serviceable, they destroy the evil effects of other poisons 
generated m our system, and must always find a place m every 
complete pharmacopoeia The objections raised against the fallacies 
and sophistnes of speculative reason, are objections given by the 
nature of this reason itself, and must therefore have a destination 
and purpose which can only be for the good of humanity. For 
what purpose has Providence raised many objects, m which we 
have the deepest interest, so far above us, that we vamly try to 
cogmze them with certamty, and our powers of mental vision are 
rather excited than satisfied by the ghmpses we may chance to 
seize ? It is very doubtful whether it is for our benefit to advance 
bold affirmations regardmg subjects mvolved in such obscurity, 
perhaps it would even be detrimental to our best interests But it 
IS undoubtedly always beneficial to leave the mvestigatmg, as well 
as the critical reason, m perfect freedom, and permit it to take 
charge of its own mterests, which are advanced as much by its 
linoutation, as by its extension of its views, and which always 
suffer by the interference of foreign powers forcing it, against its 
natural tendenaes, to bend to certam preconceived designs 

Allow your opponent to say what he thinks reasonable, and 
combat him only with the weapons of reason Have no anxiety 
for the practical interests of humanity — ^these are never imperilled 
m a purely speculative dispute. Such a dispute serves merely 
to disclose the antinomy of reason, which, as it has its source in 
the nature of reason, ought to be thoroughly investigated Reason 
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IS benefited by the examination of a subject on both sides^ and its 
judgments are corrected by bemg hmited It is not the matter 
that may give occasion to dispute, but the manner For it is 
perfectly permissible to employ, m the presence of reason, the 
language of a firmly-rooted faithy even after we have been obliged 
to renounce all pretensions to knowledge. 

If we were to ask the dispassionate Damd Hume — philosopher 
endowed, m a degree that few are, with a well-balanced judgment 
What motive mduced you to spend so much labour and thought 
m undermining the consohng and beneficial persuasion that reason 
is capable of assuring us of the existence, and presentmg us with 
a detenmnate conception of a Supreme Being? — ^his answer would 
be' Nothmg but the desire of teaching reason to know its own 
powers better, and, at the same time, a dislike of the procedure 
by which that faculty was compelled to support foregone con- 
clusions, and prevented from confessing the mtemal weaknesses 
which it cannot but feel when it enters upon a ngid self-exammation. 
If, on the other hand, we were to ask PnesiLey — a philosopher who 
had no taste for transcendental speculation, but was entirely 
devoted to the prmciples of empinctsm — ^what his motives were 
for overtummg those two mam pillars of religion — ^the doctrines of 
the freedom of the will and the immortality of the soul (m his 
view the hope of a future hfe is but the expectation of the miracle 
of resurrection) — ^this philosopher, himself a zealous and pious 
teacher of rehgion, could give no other answer than this: I acted 
m the mterest of reason, which always suffers, when certain objects 
are explained and judged by a reference to other supposed laws 
than those of material nature — ^the only laws which we know in 
a determinate manner It would be unfair to decry the latter 
philosopher, who endeavoured to harmonize his paradoxical 
opmions with the mterests of rehgion, and to undervalue an honest 
and reflectmg man, because he &ids himself at a loss the moment 
he has left the field of natural saence The same grace must be 
accorded to Hume, a man not less well-disposed, and quite as 
blameless in his moral character, and who pushed his abstract 
speculations to an extreme length, because, as he nghtly believed, 
the object of them hes entirely beyond the bounds of natural 
science, and withm the sphere of pure ideas 

What is to be done to provide against the danger which seems 
in the present case to menace the best mterests of humanity? 
The course to be pursued m reference to tins subject is a perfectly 
plam and natural one. Let each thinker pursue his own path, if 
he shows talent, if he gives evidence of profound thought, m one 
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word, if he shows that he possesses the power of reasoning — treason 
IS always the gainer If you have recourse to other means, if you 
attempt to coerce reason, if you raise the cry of treason to humanity, 
if you excite the feelmgs of the crowd, which can neither understand 
nor sympathize with such subtle speculations — ^you will only make 
yourselves ridiculous For the question does not concern the 
advantage or disadvantage which we are expected to reap from 
such mquines, the question xs merely, how far reason can advance 
m the field of speculation, apart from all kinds of mterest, and 
whether we may depend upon the exertions of speculative reason, 
or must renounce all rehance on it Instead of joming the com- 
batants, It is your part to be a tranquil spectator of the struggle — 
a laborious struggle for the parties engaged, but attended, m its 
progress as well as m its result, with the most advantageous con- 
sequences for the interests of thought and knowledge. It is absurd 
to expect to be enlightened by Reason, and at the same time to 
prescribe to her what side of the question she must adopt More- 
over, reason is sufficiently held in check by its own power, the 
limits imposed on it by its own nature are sufficient; it is unneces- 
sary for you to place over it additional guards, as if its powei were 
dangerous to the constitution of the mtellectual state In the 
dialectic of reason there is no victory gamed, which need in the 
least disturb your tranquiUity, 

The stnfe of dialectic is a necessity of reason, and we cannot but 
wish that it had been conducted long ere this with that perfect 
freedom which ought to be its essential condition In this case, 
we should have had at an earher period a matured and profound 
criticism, which must have put an end to all dialectical disputes, by 
exposmg the illusions and prejudices m which they ongmated. 

There is m human nature an unworthy propensity — a propensity 
which, like everythmg that springs from nature, must m its fin^ 
purpose be conducive to the good of humanity — ^to conceal our 
real sentiments, and to give expression only to certain received 
opmions, which are regarded as at once safe and promotive of the 
common good It is true, tins tendency, not only to conceal our 
real sentiments, but to profess those which may gain us favour m 
the eyes of society, has not only cwtltzed^ but, m a certain measure, 
moralized us, as no one can break through the outward covering 
of respectability, honour, and morahty, and thus the seemmgly- 
good examples which we see around us, form an excellent school 
for moral improvement, so long as our behef m their genumeness 
remains unshaken But this disposition to represent ourselves as 
better than we are, and to utter opmions which are not our own, 
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can be nothing more than a kind of provtstonary arrangement of 
nature to lead us from the rudeness of an imaviiized state, and to 
teach us bow to assume at least the appearance and manner of the 
good we see But when true pnncxples have been developed, and 
have obtamed a sure foundation m our habit of thought, this 
conventionalism must be attacked with earnest vigour, otherwise 
it corrupts the heart, and checks the growth of good dispositions 
with the mischievous weed of fair appearances. 

I am sorry to remark the same tendency to misrepresentation 
and hypocrisy m the sphere of speculative discussion, where there 
IS less temptation to restrain the free expression of thought For 
what can be more prejudicial to the interests of mtelligence, than 
to falsify our real sentiments, to conceal the doubts which we feel 
in regard to our statements, or to mamtam the validity of grounds 
of proof which we well know to be msufiiaent? So long as mere 
personal vamty is the source of these unworthy artifices — ^and 
this is generally the case m speculative discussions, which are mostly 
destitute of practical interest, and are mcapable of complete 
demonstration — ^the vanity of the opposite party exaggerates as 
much on the other side, and thus the result is the same, although 
It IS not brought about so soon as if the dispute had been conducted 
in a smcere and upnght spint But where the mass entertains the 
notion that the aim of certain subtle speculators is nothing less 
than to shake the very foundations of public welfare and morality 
— rt seems not only prudent, but even praiseworthy, to maintain 
the good cause by illusory arguments, rather than to give to our 
supposed opponents the advantage of lowenng our declarations 
to the moderate tone of a merely practical conviction, and of com- 
pellmg us to confess our mabihty to attain to apodeictic certamty 
in speculative subjects But we ought to reflect that there is 
nothing in the world more fatal to the maintenance of a good 
cause than deceit, imsrepresentation, and falsehood. That the 
strictest laws of honesty should be observed m the discussion of a 
purely speculative subject, is the least reqmrement that can be 
made. If we could reckon with secunty even upon so httle, the 
conflict of speculative reason regardmg the important questions 
of God, immortahty, and freedom, would have been either decided 
long ago, or would very soon be brought to a conclusion. But, 
in gener^, the upnghtness of the defence stands m an mverse 
ratio to the goodness of the cause, and perhaps more honesty and 
fairness are shown by those who deny, than by those who uphold 
these doctnnes. 

I shall persuade myself, then, that I have readers who do not 
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wish to see a nghteous cause defended by unfair arguments Such 
will now recognize the fact that, accordmg to the prmaples of this 
Critique^ if we consider not what is, but what ought to be the case, 
there can be really no polemic of pure reason For how can two 
persons dispute about a thmg, the reahty of which neither can 
present m actual or even in possible expenence^^ Each adopts the 
plan of meditating on his idea for the purpose of drawmg from the 
idea, if he can, what is more than the tdea^ that is, the reahty of the 
object which it mdicates How shall they settle the dispute, smce 
neither is able to make his assertions directly comprehensible and 
certain, but must restrict himself to attacking and confutmg those 
of his opponent? All statements enounced by pure reason tran- 
scend the conditions of possible experience, beyond the sphere of 
which we can discover no cntenon of truth, while they are at the 
same time framed m accordance with the laws of the understandmg, 
which are apphcable only to expenence, and thus it is the fate 
of all such speculative discussions, that while the one party attacks 
the weaker side of his opponent, he mfalhbly lays open his own 
weaknesses 

The cntique of pure reason may be regarded as the highest 
tribunal for all speculative disputes, for it is not mvolved m these 
disputes, which have an immediate relation to certain objects 
and not to the laws of the mind, but is mstituted for the pur^se 
of detenmnmg the nghts and liimts of reason 

Without the control of cnticism reason is, as it were, m a state 
of nature, and can only estabhsh its claims and assertions by war^ 
Cnticism, on the contrary, decidmg all questions accordmg to the 
fundamental laws of its own mstitution, secures to us the peace 
of law and order, and enables us to discuss all differences m the more 
tranquil manner of a legal process In the former case, disputes 
are ended by victory, which both sides may claim, and which is 
followed by a hollow armistice, in the latter, by a sentence^ which, 
as it strikes at the root of all speculative difierences, ensures to all 
concerned a lastmg peace The endless disputes of a dogmatizmg 
reason compel us to look for some mode of amving at a settled 
deasion by a cntical mvestigation of reason itself, just as Hobbes 
maintams that the state of nature is a state of mjustice and violence, 
and that we must leave it and submit ourselves to the constramt of 
law, which mdeed limits individual freedom, but only that it may 
consist with the freedom of others and with the common good of all 

This freedom will, among other thmgs, permit of our openly 
statmg the dijSiculties and doubts which we are ourselves unable 
to solve, without bemg decned on that account as turbulent and 
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dangerous citizens. This pnvilege forms part of the native nghts 
of human reason, which recognizes no other judge than the universal 
reason of humanity, and as this reason is the source of all progress 
and improvement, such a privilege is to be held sacred and invioL 
able It IS unwise, moreover, to denoimce as dangerous, any bold 
assertions against, or rash attacks upon, an opmion which is held 
by the largest and most moral class of the community, for that 
would be givmg them an importance which they do not deserve 
When I hear that the freedom of the will, the hope of a future 
life, and the existence of God have been overthrown by the argu- 
ments of some able writer, I feel a strong desire to read his book, 
for I expect that he will add to my knowledge, and impart greater 
clearness and distmctness to my views by the argumentative 
power shown in his writings But I am perfectly certain, even 
before I have opened the book, that he has not succeeded m a 
smgle pomt, not because I believe I am m possession of irrefutable 
demonstrations of these important propositions, but because this 
transcendental critique, which has disclosed to me the power and 
the hmits of pure reason, has fully convinced me that, as it is m- 
suffiaent to estabhsh the affirmative, it is as powerless, and even 
more so, to assure us of the truth of the negative answer to these 
questions From what source does this free-thinker derive his 
knowledge that there is, for example, no Supreme Bemg? This 
proposition lies out of the field of possible experience, and, therefore, 
beyond the limits of human cognition But I would not read at 
^ the answer which the dogmatical maintamer of the good cause 
makes to his opponent, because I know well beforehand, that he 
will merely attack the faUaaous grounds of his adversary, without 
bemg able to estabhsh his own assertions. Besides, a new iUusory 
argument, m the construction of which talent and acuteness are 
shown, is suggestive of new ideas and new trains of reasoning, 
and m this respect the old and everyday sopbistnes are qmte 
useless Agam, the dogmatical opponent of rehgion gives employ- 
ment to cntiasm, and enables us to test and correct its principles, 
while there is no occasion for anxiety m regard to the influence 
and results of his reasoning 

But, it will be said, must we not warn the youth entrusted to 
academical care against such wntmgs, must we not preserve them 
from the knowledge of these dangerous assertions, imtil their 
judgment is ripened, or rather imtil the doctrmes which we wish 
to inculcate are so firmly rooted m their minds as to withstand all 
attempts at mstilhng the contrary dogmas, from whatever quarter 
they may come? 
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If we are to confine ourselves to the dogmatical procedure m 
the sphere of pure reason^ and find ourselves unable to settle such 
disputes otherwise than by becommg a party m them, and setting 
counter-assertions agamst the statements advanced by our oppo- 
nents, there is certainly no plan more advisable for the moment^ 
but, at the same tune, none more absurd and mefficient for the 
future, than this retainmg of the youthful mmd under guardianship 
for a time, and thus preservmg it — ^for so long at least — ^from 
seduction mto error But when, at a later period, either curiosity, 
or the prevalent fashion of thought, places such wntmgs m their 
hands, will the so-called convictions of their youth stand firm? 
The young thinker, who has m his armoury none but dogmatical 
weapons with which to resist the attacks of his opponent, and 
who cannot detect the latent dialectic which hes m his own opmions 
as well as m those of the opposite party, sees the advance of illusory 
arguments and grounds of proof which have the advantage of 
novelty, agamst as illusory grounds of proof destitute of this 
advantage, and which, perhaps, excite the suspiaon that the natural 
creduhty of his youth has been abused by his instructors. He 
thmks he can find no better means of showmg that he has outgrown 
the disciphne of his mmonty, than by despismg those well-meant 
warmngs, and, knowmg no system of thought but that of dog- 
matism, he dnnks deep draughts of the poison that is to sap the 
prmaples m which his early years were tramed 

Exactly the opposite of the system here recommended ought 
to be pursued m acadeimcal instruction This can only be 
effected, however, by a thorough trainmg m the critical mvestiga- 
tion of pure reason For, m order to brmg the prmaples of this 
critique mto exerase as soon as possible, and to demonstrate their 
perfect sufficiency, even in the presence of the highest degree of 
dialectical illusion, the student ought to examme the assertions 
made on both sides of speculative questions step by step, and to 
test them by these prmaples It cannot be a difficult task for him 
to show the fallacies inherent m these propositions, and thus he 
begms early to feel his own power of securmg himself agamst the 
mfluence of such sophistical arguments, which must finally lose^ 
for him, all their illusory power And, although the same blows 
which overturn the edifice of his opponent are as fatal to his own 
speculative structures, if such he has wished to rear, he need not 
feel any sorrow m regard to this seeromg misfortune, as he has 
now before him a fair prospect into the practical region, m which 
he may reasonably hope to find a more secure foimdation for a 
ration^ system. 

Q9“ 
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There is, accordingly, no proper polemic m the sphere of pure 
reason Both parties beat the air and fight with their own shadows, 
as they pass beyond the hmits of nature, and can find no tangible 
point of attack — ^no firm footing for their dogmatical conflict. 
Fight as vigorously as they may, the shadows which they hew 
down, immediately start up again, like the heroes m Walhalla, 
and renew the bloodless and unceasmg contest 

But neither can we admit that there is any proper sceptical 
emplo3niient of pure reason, such as might be based upon the 
pnnciple of neutrality m all speculative disputes To excite reason 
against itself, to place weapons m the hands of the party on the 
one side as well as in those of the other, and to remain an undis- 
turbed and sarcastic spectator of the fierce struggle that ensues, 
seems, from the dogmatical pomt of view, to be a part fittmg only 
a malevolent disposition But, when the sophist evidences an 
invincible obstinacy and blmdness, and a pnde which no cntiasm 
can moderate, there is no other practicable course than to oppose 
to this pride and obstinacy similar feelings and pretensions on the 
other side, equally well or ill foxmded, so that reason, staggered 
by the reflections thus forced upon it, finds it necessary to moderate 
Its confidence m such pretensions, and to hsten to the advices of 
criticism But we cannot stop at these doubts, much less regard 
the conviction of our ignorance, not only as a cure for the conceit 
natural to dogmatism, but as the settlement of the disputes in 
which reason is involved with itself. On the contrary, scepticism 
IS merely a means of awakenmg reason from its dogmatic dreams, 
and excitmg it to a more careful mvestigation into its own powers 
and pretensions. But, as scepticism appears to be the shortest 
road to a permanent peace m the domain of philosophy, and as 
It is the track pursued by the many who aim at giving a philosophical 
colouring to their contemptuous dislike of all inquiries of this kmd, 
I think It necessary to present to my readers this mode of thought 
in its true light. 

Scepticism not a Permanent State far Human Peason 

The consciousness of ignorance — ^unless this ignorance is recog- 
nized to be absolutely necessary — ought, instead of forming the 
conclusion of my mqmries, to be the strongest motive to the 
pursuit of them. All ignorance is either ignorance of thmgs, or 
of the limits of knowledge. If my ignorance is acadental and not 
nece^ry, it must incite me, m the first case, to a dogmattced 
inquiry regarding the objects of which I am ignorant; in the second, 
to SL critic^ investigation mto the bounds of all possible knowledge. 
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But that my ignorance is absolutely necessary and unavoidable, 
and that it consequently absolves from the duty of all further 
mvestigation, is a fact which cannot be made out upon empincal 
grounds — ^from ohservatton, but upon critical grounds alone, that 
IS, by a thoroughgoing tnvesitgaiton mto the pnmary sources of 
cogmtion. It follows that the determmation of the bounds of 
reason can be made only on a prtort grounds, while the empirical 
hmitation of reason, which is merely an mdetermmate cognition 
of an ignorance that can never be completely removed, can take 
place only a posteriort In other words, our empirical knowledge 
IS limited by that which yet remains for us to know. The former 
cogmtion of our ignorance, which is possible only on a rational 
basis, IS a science ^ the latter is merely a perception, and we cannot 
say how far the mferences drawn from it may extend. If I regard 
the earth, as it really appears to my senses, as a flat surface, I am 
Ignorant how far this surface extends But expenence teaches 
me that, how far soever I go, I always see before me a space in 
which I can proceed farther, and thus I know the hmits — ^merely 
visual — of my actual knowledge of the earth, although I am ignorant 
of the limits of the earth itself. But if I have got so far as to 
know that the earth is a sphere, and that its surface is spherical, I 
can cognize a priori and determine upon principles, from my know- 
ledge of a smml part of this surface — ^say to the extent of a degree 
— diameter and circumference of the earth, and although I 
am Ignorant of the objects which this surface contains, I have a 
perfect knowledge of its hmits and extent. 

The sum of all the possible objects of our cogmtion seems to us 
to be a level surface, with an apparent horizon — ^that which forms 
the limit of its extent, and whidfi has been termed by us the idea 
of unconditioned totality. To reach this limit by empirical means 
IS impossible, and all attempts to determme it a priori accordmg 
to a pnnciple, are alike m vam But all the questions raised by 
pure reason relate to that which hes beyond this horizon, or, at 
least, m its boundary Ime 

The celebrated David Hume was one of those geographers of 
human reason who beheve that they have given a sufiiaent answer 
to aU such questions, by dedarmg them to he beyond the horizon 
of our knowledge— a horizon which, however, Hume was unable 
to determme His attention especially was directed to the 
principle of causahly; and he remarked with perfect justice, that 
the truth of this pnnaple, and even the objective vahdity of the 
conception of a cause, was not commonly based upon clear insight, 
that IS, upon a pnon cogmtion Hence he concluded that this 
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law does not derive its authority from its umversahty and neces- 
sity, but merely from its general applicabihty m the course of 
expenence, and a kmd of subjective necessity thence ansmg, 
which he termed Juibtt From the mabihty of reason to estabhsh 
this pnnaple as a necessary law for the acquisition of all experience, 
he inferred the nulhty of all the attempts of reason to pass the 
region of the empirical 

This procedure, of subjecting liitjacta of reason to exammation, 
and, if necessary, to disapproval, may be termed the censura of 
reason This censura must inevitably lead us to doubts regardmg 
all transcendent employment of prmciples But this is only the 
second step m our mquiry The first step m regard to the subjects 
of pure reason, and which marks the i^ancy of that faculty, is 
that of dogmatism The second, which we have just mentioned, 
IS that of scepticism^ and it gives evidence that our judgment has 
been improved by experience. But a third step is necessary — 
indicative of the maturity and manhood of the judgment, which 
now lays a firm foundation upon universal and necessary principles 
This IS the penod of criticism^ m which we do not examme the 
jacta of reason, but reason itself, m the whole extent of its powers, 
and m regard to its capabihty of a prion cognition, and thus we 
determine not merely the empirical and ever-shiftmg bounds of 
our knowledge, but its necessary and eternal hmits We demon- 
strate from mdubitable prmciples, not merely our ignorance m 
respect to this or that subject, but m regard to all possible questions 
of a certain class Thus scepticism is a restmg-place for reason, 
m which it may reflect on its dogmatical wandermgs, and gam 
some knowledge of the region m which it happens to be, that it 
may pursue its way with greater certamty, but it cannot be its 
permanent dwelhng-place It must take up its abode only m the 
region of complete certitude, whether this relates to the cogmtion 
of objects themselves, or to the limits which bound all our cogmtion. 

Reason is not to be considered as an mdefimtely extended plane, 
of the bounds of which we have only a general knowledge, it ought 
rather to be compared to a sphere, the radius of which may be 
found from the curvature of its surface — that is, the nature of 
a pnort synthetical propositions — ^and, consequently, its circum- 
ference and extent Beyond the sphere of expenence there are 
no objects which it can cognize, nay, even questions regardmg 
such supposititious objects relate only to the subjective prmciples 
of a complete determination of the relations which exist between 
the understanding-conceptions which he withm this sphere. 

We are actually m possession of a priori synthetical cognitions, 
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as IS proved by the existence of the principles of the understanding, 
which anticipate expenence. If any one cannot comprehend the 
possibility of these pnnciples, he may have some reason to doubt 
whether they are really a priori y but he cannot on this account 
declare them to be impossible, and affirm the nulhty of the steps 
which reason may have taken under their guidance He can only 
say If we perceived their ongm and their authenticity, we should 
be able to determme the extent and limits of reason, but, tiU we 
can do this, all propositions regarding the latter are mere random 
assertions In this view, the doubt respecting all dogmatical 
philosophy, which proceeds without the guidance of criticism, is 
well grounded; but we cannot therefore deny to reason the ability 
to construct a sound philosophy, when the way has been prepared 
by a thorough cntical investigation. All the conceptions produced, 
and all the questions raised, by pure reason, do not he m the sphere 
of expenence, but m that of reason itself, and hence they must 
be solved, and shown to be either vahd or madmissible, by that 
faculty We have no right to declme the solution of such problems, 
on the groimd that the solution can be discovered only from the 
nature of things, and under pretence of the hmitation of human 
faculties, for reason is the sole creator of all these ideas, and is 
therefore bound either to estabhsh their validity or to expose 
their illusory nature 

The polemic of sceptiasm is properly directed agamst the 
dogmatist, who erects a system of philosophy without having 
examined the fundamental objective piinaples on which it is 
based, for the purpose of evidencmg the futility of his designs, 
and thus brmging him to a knowledge of his own powers But, 
m itself, scepticism does not give us any certam information m 
regard to the bounds of our knowledge. All unsuccessful dog- 
matical attempts of reason are factay which it is always useful to 
submit to the censure of the sceptic But this cannot help us to 
any decision regardmg the expectations which reason cherishes of 
better success in future endeavours; the mvestigations of scepticism 
caimot, therefore, settle the dispute regardmg the rights and powers 
of human reason 

Hume is perhaps the ablest and most ingemous of all sceptical 
philosophers, and his wntmgs have, undoubtedly, exerted the most 
powerful influence m awakemng reason to a thorough mvestigation 
into Its own powers. It will, therefore, well repay our labours to 
consider for a httle the course of reasomng which he followed, and 
the errors into which he strayed, although settmg out on the path 
of truth and certitude. 
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Hume was probably aware, although he never clearly developed 
the notion, that we proceed m judgments of a certain class beyond 
our conception of the object I have termed this land of judg- 
ments synthetical As regards the manner m which I pass beyond 
my conception by the aid of experience, no doubts can be enter- 
tained Experience is itself a synthesis of perceptions, and it 
emplo}^ perceptions to mcrement the conception, which I obtain 
by means of another perception But we feel persuaded that we 
are able to proceed beyond a conception, and to extend our cogni- 
tion a fnort We attempt this in two ways — either, through the 
pure understandmg, m relation to that which may become an 
object of expertence^ or, through pure reason, in relation to such 
properties of things, or of the existence of things, as can never 
be presented m any expenence This sceptical philosopher did 
not distmguish these two kmds of judgments, as he ought to have 
done, but regarded this augmentation of conceptions, and, if we 
may so express ourselves, the spontaneous generation of under- 
standmg and reason, mdependently of the impregnation of 
expenence, as altogether impossible. The so-called a priori 
principles of these faculties he consequently held to be invalid 
and imaginary, and regarded them as nothing but subjective 
habits of thought ongmatmg m expenence, and therefore purely 
empincal and contingent rules, to which we attnbute a spurious 
necessity and umversahty In support of this strange assertion, 
he referred us to the generally acknowledged principle of the relation 
between cause and effect No faculty of the mind can conduct 
us from the conception of a thmg to the existence of somethmg 
else, and hence he beheved he could infer that, without expenence, 
we possess no source from which we can augment a conception, 
and no ground sufficient to justify us m frammg a judgment that 
IS to extend our cogmtion a priori That the hght of the sun, 
which shines upon a piece of wax, at the same time melts it, while 
It hardens clay, no power of the understanding could mfer from 
the conceptions which we previously possessed of these substances, 
much less is there any a prion law that could conduct us to such 
a conclusion, which expenence alone can certify On the other 
h a n d, we have seen m our discussion of Transcendental Logic, 
that, although we can never proceed immediately bejrcnd the content 
of the conception which is given us, we can always cognize com- 
pletely a priori — relation, however, to a third term, namely, 
passible experience— -the law of its <xmnection with other tbmgs 
For example, if I observe that a piece of wax melts, I can cognize 
a pnon ^at there must have been somethmg (the sun’s heat) 
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preceding, which this effect follows according to a fixed law, 
although, without the aid of experience, I could not cognize a 
pnort and m a determinate manner, either the cause from the effect, 
or the effect from the cause Hume was therefore wrong in 
inferrmg, from the contmgency of the determmation according to 
lawy the contmgency of the law itself, and the passing beyond the 
conception of a thii^ to possible expenence (which is an a prion 
proceedmg, constitutmg the objective reahty of the conception), 
he confounded with our synthesis of objects in actual expenence, 
which is always, of course, empirical* Thus, too, he regarded 
the principle of affimty, which has its seat m the understandmg 
and mdicates a necessary connection, as a mere rule of assoaation, 
lying m the mutative faculty of imagmation, which can present 
only contmgent, and not objective connections 

The sceptical errors of this remarkably acute thinker arose 
prmcipally from a defect, which was common to him with the 
dogmatists, namely, that he had never made a systematic review 
of all the different kinds of a priori synthesis performed by the 
understanding Had he done so, he would have found, to take 
one example among many, that the principle of permanence was of 
this character, and that it, as well as the prmaple of causality, 
antiapates expenence In this way he might have been able 
to descnbe the determinate limits of the a priori operations of 
understandmg and reason. But he merely declared the under- 
standmg to be limited, instead of showmg what its hmits were, 
he created a general mistrust m the power of our faculties, without 
givmg us any detemunate knowledge of the boxmds of our necessary 
and unavoidable ignorance; he exammed and condemned some of 
the prmciples of the imderstandmg, without mvestigating all its 
powers with the completeness necessary to cnticism He demes, 
with truth, certain powers to the understandmg, but he goes 
further, and declares it to be utterly madequate to the a pnon 
extension of knowledge, although he has not fully exammed all 
the powers which reside m the faculty, and thus the fate which 
always overtakes scepticism meets him too That is to say, his 
own declarations are doubted, for his objections were based upon 
facta^ which are contmgent, and not upon prmciples, which can 
alone demonstrate the necessary mv^dity of all dogmatical 
assertions. 

As Hume makes no distmction between the well-groimded 
claims of the understanding and the dialectical pretensions of 
reason, against which, however, his attacks are mainly directed, 
reason does not feel itself shut out from all attempts at the extension 
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of a frton cognition, and hence it refuses, m spite of a few checks 
m this or that quarter, to rehnqmsh such efforts. For one naturally 
arms oneself to resist an attack, and becomes more obstmate m 
the resolve to establish the claims he has advanced But a com- 
plete review of the powers of reason, and the conviction thence 
ansmg that we are m possession of a limited field of action, while 
we must admit the vamty of higher claims, puts an end to all 
doubt and dispute, and induces reason to rest satisfied with the 
undisturbed possession of its limited domain 

To the uncntical dogmatist, who has not surveyed the sphere 
of his understandmg, nor determined, m accordance with principles, 
the limits of possible cognition, who, consequently, is ignorant of 
his own powers, and beheves he will discover them by the attempts 
he makes m the field of cognition, these attacks of scepticism are 
not only dangerous, but destructive For if there is one proposition 
in his chain of reasonmg which he cannot prove, or the fallacy m 
which he cannot evolve m accordance with a pnnaple, suspicion 
falls on all his statements, however plausible they may appear 
And thus scepticism, the bane of dogmatical philosophy, conducts 
us to a sound mvestigation mto the imderstandmg and the reason. 
When we are thus far advanced, we need fear no further attacks, 
for the hmits of our domam are clearly marked out, and we can 
make no claims nor become mvolved m any disputes regardmg 
the region that hes beyond these limits Thus the sceptical proce- 
dure in philosophy does not present any sohUton of Ihe problems 
of reason, but it forms an excellent exercise for its powers, awakemng 
Its circumspection, and mdicatmg the means whereby it may most 
fully estabUsh its claims to its legitimate possessions 

CHAPTER I 
Section Third 

The Disctpltne of Pure Reason in Hypothesis 

This critique of reason has now taught us that all its efforts to 
extend the bounds of knowledge, by means of pure speculation, 
are utterly fruitless So much the wider field, it may appear, 
lies c^n to hypothesis, as, where we cannot know with certamty, 
we are at liberty to make guesses, and to form suppositions. 

Imagination may be allowed, under the strict surveillance of 
reason, to invent suppositions; but, these must be based on some- 
thmg that is perfectly certam — ^and that is the possththiy of the 
object If we are well assured upon this pomt, it is allowable to 
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have recourse to supposition in regard to the reality of the object, 
but this supposition must, unless it is utterly groundless, be 
connected, as its ground of explanation, with that which is reaUy 
given and absolutely certam. Such a supposition is termed a 
hypothesis. 

It IS beyond our power to form the least conception a priori of 
the possibihty of dynamical connection m phenomena, and the 
category of the pure understandmg will not enable us to excogitate 
any such coimection, but merely helps us to understand it, when 
we meet with it m experience For this reason we cannot, in 
accordance with the categones, imagme or mvent any object or 
any property of an object not given, or that may not be given 
in experience, and employ it m a hypothesis, otherwise, we should 
be basmg our chain of reasonmg upon mere chimencal fanaes, 
and not upon conceptions of thmgs Thus, we have no right to 
assume the existence of new powers, not existmg m nature — ^for 
example, an understandmg with a non-sensuous mtuition, a force 
of attraction without contact, or some new kind of substances 
occupying space, and yet without the property of impenetrabihty, 
and, consequently, we cannot assume that there is any other kmd 
of commumty among substances than that observable m expenence, 
any kmd of presence than that in space, or any kmd of duration 
than that m time In one word, the conditions of possible ex- 
perience are for reason the only conditions of the possibihty of 
thmgs; reason cannot venture to form, independently of these 
conditions, any conceptions of thmgs, because such conceptions, 
although not self-contradictory, are without object and without 
apphcation 

The conceptions of reason are, as we have already shown, mere 
ideas, and do not relate to any object m any kmd of expenence. 
At the same time, they do not mdicate imagmary or possible 
objects. They are purely problematical m their nature, and, as 
aids to the heunstic exerase of the faculties, form the basis of the 
regulative pnnaples for the systematic employment of the under- 
standmg m the field of expenence. If we leave this ground of 
expenence, they become mere fictions of thought, the possibihty 
of which IS qmte indemonstrable; and they cannot consequently 
be employed, as hypotheses, m the explanation of real phenomena. 
It 1 $ qmte admissible to cogitate the soul as simple, for the purpose 
of enabhng ourselves to employ the idea of a perfect and necessary 
unity of all the faculties of the mmd as the prmaple of all our 
inqmnes into its internal phenomena, although we cannot cognize 
this umty in concreto But to assume that the soul is a simple 

♦ q9ii 
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substance (a transcendental conception) would be enouncing a 
proposition which is not only indemonstrable — ^as many physical 
hypotheses are, but a proposition which is purely arbitrary^ and 
m the highest degree rash The simple is never presented m 
experience, and, if by substance is here meant the permanent 
object of sensuous mtuition, the possibihty of a stmple phenomenon 
IS perfectly inconceivable Reason affords no good groimds for 
admitting the existence of mtelligible bemgs, or of intelhgible 
properties of sensuous thmgs, although — as we have no conception 
either of their possibihty or of their impossibihty — it will always 
be out of our power to afl&rm dogmatically that they do not exist 
In the explanation of given phenomena, no other thmgs and no 
other grounds of explanation can be employed, than those which 
stand m connection with the given phenomena accordmg to the 
known laws of experience A transcendental hypothesis ^ m which 
a mere idea of reason is employed to explam the phenomena of 
nature, would not give us any better msight mto a phenomenon, 
as we should be trymg to explam what we do not sufficiently 
understand from known empincal prmciples, by what we do 
not understand at all. The principles of such a hypothesis might 
conduce to the satisfaction of reason, but it would not assist the 
understanding in its apphcation to objects Order and confoimity 
to aims m the sphere of nature must be themselves explained 
upon natural grounds and accordmg to natural laws; and the 
^dest hypotheses, if they are only physical, are here more adnus- 
sible than a hj^ierphysical hypothesis, such as that of a divine 
author For such a hypothesis would mtroduce the principle of 
tgnava ratio, which requires us to give up the search for causes 
that might be discovered m the course of expenence, and to rest 
satisfied with a mere idea. As regards the absolute totahty of 
the grounds of explanation m the senes of these causes, this can 
be no hmdrance to the understandmg m the case of phenomena; 
because, as they are to us nothmg more than phenomena, we have 
no nght to look for anythmg l&e completeness m the sjmthesis 
of the senes of their conditions. 

Transcendental hypotheses are therefore inadmissible, and we 
cannot use the hberty of employing, in the absence of physical, 
hyperphysical grounds of explanaiion And this for two reasons, 
first, because such hypotheses do not advance reason, but rather 
stop it in Its progress; secondly, because this hcence would render 
fruitless all its exertions m its own proper sphere, which is that of 
experience For, when the explanation of natural phenomena 
happens to be difficult, we have constantly at hand a transcendental 
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ground of explanation, which hfts us above the necessity of in- 
vestigating nature; and our mquines are brought to a dose, not 
because we have obtained all the requisite knowledge, but because 
we abut upon a principle, which is incomprehensible, and which, 
indeed, is so far back in the track of thought, as to contam the 
conception of the absolutely primal bemg. 

The next requisite for the admissibihty of a hypothesis is its 
suffiaency. That is, it must detemune a priori the consequences 
which are given m experience, and which are supposed to follow 
from the hypothesis itself. If we require to employ auxiliary 
hyjiotheses, the suspicion naturally arises that they are mere 
fictions, because the necessity for each of them requires the same 
justification as m the case of the origmal hypothesis, and thus 
their testimony is invahd. If we suppose the existence of an 
infimtely perfect cause, we possess suffiaent grounds for the 
explanation of the conformity to aims, the order and the greatness 
which we observe in the umverse; but we find ourselves obliged, 
when we observe the evil m the world and the exceptions to these 
laws, to employ new hypotheses in support of the origmal one. 
We employ the idea of the simple nature of the human soul as 
the foundation of all the theories we may form of its phenomena; 
but when we meet with difficulties m our way, when we observe 
m the soul phenomena similar to the changes which take place m 
matter, we require to call m new auxiliary hypotheses. These 
may, mdeed, not be false, but we do not know them to be true, 
because the only witness to their certitude is the hypothesis which 
they themselves have been called m to explam. 

We are not discussing the above-mentioned assertions regarding 
the immaterial umty of the soul and the existence of a Supreme 
Being, as dogmata, which certam philosophers profess to demon- 
strate a priori^ but purely as hypotheses In the former case, the 
dogmatist must take care that his arguments possess the apodeictic 
certamty of a demonstration For the assertion that the reality 
of such ideas is prohahU, is as absurd as a proof of the probability 
of a proposition m geometry Pure abstract reason, apart from 
all expenence, can either cognize a proposition entirely a priori^ 
and as necessary, or it can cognize nothmg at all, and hence the 
judgments it enoimces are never mere opmions, they are either 
apodeictic certamties, or declarations that nothmg can be known 
on the subject Opimons and probable judgments on the nature 
of thmgs can only be employed to explain given phenomena, or 
they may relate to the effect, in accordance with empirical laws, 
of an actually existmg cause In other words, we must restnct 
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the sphere of opinion to the world of experience and nature. 
Beyond this region optmon is mere invention, unless we are groping 
about for the truth on a path not yet fully Imown, and have some 
hopes of stumbhng upon it by chance 

But, although h3^otheses are inadmissible m answers to the 
questions of pure speculative reason, they may be employed in 
the defence of these answers. That is to say, hypotheses are 
admissible m polemic, but not m the sphere of dogmatism By 
the defence of statements of this character, I do not mean an 
attempt at discovermg new grounds for their support, but merely 
the refutation of the arguments of opponents. All a priori 
synthetical propositions possess the pecxihanty, that, although 
the philosopher who maintains the reality of the ideas contamed 
m the proposition, is not m possession of sufficient knowledge to 
estabhsh the certamty of his statements, his opponent is as little 
able to prove the truth of the opposite This equahty of fortune 
does not allow the one party to be superior to the other m the 

r ’ ere of speculative cogmtion, and it is this sphere accordmgly 
t IS the proper arena of these endless speculative conflicts 
But we shall afterwards show that, m relation to its practical 
eo(ierase^ Reason has the nght of admittmg what, m the field of 
pure speculation, she would not be justified m supposmg, except 
upon perfectly sufiiaent grounds, because all such suppositions 
destroy the necessary completeness of speculation — a condition 
which the practical reason, however, does not consider to be 
requisite. In this sphere, therefore. Reason is mistress of a 
possession, her title to which she does not require to prove — 
which, m fact, she could not do The burden of proof accordmgly 
rests upon the opponent. But as he has just as httle knowledge 
regarding the subject discussed, and is as httle able to prove the 
non-existence of the object of an idea, as the philosopher on the 
other side is to demonstrate its reahty, it is evident that there is 
an advantage on the side of the philosopher who maintains his 
proposition as a practically necessary supposition (^lior est 
conditio possidentis^ For he is at hberty to employ, m self- 
defence, the same weapons as his opponent makes use of in attacking 
him; that is, he has a right to use hypotheses not for the purpose 
of supporting the arguments in favour of his own propositions^ 
but to show that hts opponent knows no more than himself 
regardmg the subject under discussion, and cannot boast of any 
speculative advantage 

Hypotheses are, therefore, admissible in the sphere of pure 
reason, only as weapons for self-defence, and not as supports to 
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dogmatical assertions. But the opposing party we must always 
seek for m ourselves For speculative reason is, m the sphere of 
transcendentalism, dialectical tn its cmm nature The difficulties 
and objections we have to fear he in ourselves They are like 
old but never superannuated claims, and we must seek them out, 
and settle them once and for ever, if we are to expect a permanent 
peace External tranqmlhty is hollow and unreal The root of 
these contradictions, which hes in the nature of human reason, 
must be destroyed, and this can only be done by givmg it, m the 
first instance, freedom to grow, nay, by nounshmg it, that it may 
send out shoots, and thus betray its own existence. It is our 
duty, therefore, to try to discover new objections, to put weapons 
m the hands of our opponent, and to grant him the most favourable 
position m the arena that he can wish We have nothing to fear 
from these concessions; on the contrary, we may rather hope that 
we shall thus make ourselves master of a possession which no one 
will ever venture to dispute 

The thmker requires, to be fully equipped, the hypotheses of 
pure reason, which, although but leaden weapons (for they have 
not been steeled m the armoury of experience), are as useful as 
any that can be employed by his opponents If, accordingly, we 
have assumed, from a non-speculative point of view, the immaterial 
nature of the soul, and are met by the objection that expenence 
seems to prove that the growth and decay of our mental faculties 
are mere modifications of the sensuous organism — ^we can weaken 
the force of this objection, by the assumption that the body is 
nothing but the fundamental phenomenon, to which, as a necessary 
condition, all sensibihty, and consequently all thought, relates m 
the present state of our existence, and that the separation of soul 
and body forms the conclusion of the sensuous exercise of our 
power of cognition, and the begmmng of the mtellectual. The 
body would, m this view of the question, be regarded, not as the 
cause of thought, but merely as its restnctive condition, as pro- 
motive of the sensuous and animal, but as a hindrance to the 
pure and spmtual life, and the dependence of the animal life on 
the constitution of the body, would not prove that the whole life 
of man was also dependent on the state of the organism. We 
might go still farther, and discover new objections, or carry out 
to their extreme consequences those which have already been 
adduced 

Generation, m the human race as well as among the irrational 
animals, depends on so many accidents — of occasion, of proper 
sustenance, of the laws enacted by the government of a country. 
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of vice even, that it is diflBicult to believe in the eternal existence 
of a being, whose life has begun under circumstances so mean and 
trivial, and so entirely dependent upon our own control As 
regards the continuance of the existence of the whole race, we 
need have no djifficulties, for accident in smgle cases is subject to 
general laws; but, in the case of each mdividual, it would seem as 
if we could hardly expect so wonderful an effect from causes so 
msigmficant. But, in answer to these objections, we may adduce 
the transcendental hypothesis, that all life is properly mtelligible, 
and not subject to changes of time, and that it neither began in 
birth, nor will end m death We may assume that this life is 
nothing more than a sensuous representation of pure spiritual 
hfe, that the whole world of sense is but an image, hovermg before 
the faculty of cogmtion which we exercise m this sphere, and with 
no more objective reality than a dream, and that if we could 
mtuite ourselves and other thmgs as they really are, we should 
see ourselves m a world of spiritual natures, our connection with 
which did not begm at our birth, and will not cease with the 
destruction of the body- And so on 

We cannot be said to know what has been above asserted, nor 
do we seriously mamtam the truth of these assertions, and the 
notions therem mdicated are not even ideas of reason, they are 
igiaxely fictttioiis conceptions But this hypothetical procedure is 
in perfect conformity with the laws of reason. Our opponent 
mistakes the absence of empirical conditions for a proof of the 
complete impossibihty of all that we have asserted , and we have to 
show him that he has not exhausted the whole sphere of possibihty, 
and that he can as httle compass that sphere by the laws of 
expenence and nature, as we can lay a secure foundation for 
the operations of reason beyond the region of expenence Such 
hypothetical defences agamst the pretensions of an opponent 
must not be regarded as declarations of opimon The philosopher 
abandons them, so soon as the opposite party renounces its dog- 
matical conceit To mamtam a simply negative position m relation 
to propositions which rest on an msecure foundation, well befits 
the moderation of a true philosopher, but to uphold the objections 
urged against an opponent as proofs of the opposite statement, 
is a proceeding just as unwarrantable and arrogant as it is to 
attack the position of a philosopher who advances affirmative 
propositions regardmg such a subject. 

It IS evident, therefore, -^at hypotheses, m the speculative 
s|^Te, are valid> not as independent propositions, but only 
utoatfvely to opp^^te transcendent assumptions For, to make 
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the principles of possible expenence conditions of the possibility 
of things in general is just as transcendent a procedure as to 
maintain the objective reahty of ideas which can be apphed to no 
objects except such as he without the hmits of possible expenence. 
The judgments enounced by pure reason must be necessary, or 
they must not be enounced at all Reason cannot trouble herself 
with opinions. But the hypotheses we have been discussmg are 
merely problematical judgments, which can neither be confuted 
nor proved, while, therefore, they are not personal opimons, they 
are mdispensable as answers to objections which are liable to be 
raised But we must take care to conjSne them to this function, 
and guard agamst any assumption on their part of absolute vahdity, 
a proceedmg which would mvolve reason m mextncable difficulties 
and contradictions 


CHAPTER I 
Section Fourth 

The Disctpltne of Pure Reason in relation to Proofs 

It IS a pecuhanty which distmguishes the proofs of transcendenta 
synthetical propositions from those of all other a priori synthetical 
cogmtions, that reason, m the case of the former, does not apply 
Its conceptions directly to an object, but is first obhged to prove, 
a priori^ the objective vahdity of these conceptions and the possi- 
bility of their syntheses. This is not merely a prudential rule^ it 
is essential to the very possibihty of the proof of a transcendental 
proposition If I am required to pass, a prion, beyond the con- 
ception of an object, I &id that it is utterly impossible without 
the guidance of somethmg which is not contained m the conception 
In mathematics, it is a prion intuition that guides my synthesis; 
and, m this case, all our conclusions may be drawn immediately 
from pure mtuition In transcendental cogmtion, so long as we 
are dealmg only with conceptions of the understanding, we are 
guided by possible expenence That is to say, a proof m the 
sphere of transcendental cogmtion does not show that the given 
conception (that of an event, for example) leads directly to another 
conception (that of a cause) — ^for this would be a saltus which 
nothing can justify, but it shows that expenence itself, and con- 
sequently the object of experience, is impossible without the 
connection indicated by these conceptions. It follows that such 
a proof must demonstrate the possibihty of amvmg, synthetically 
and a pnori, at a certain knowledge of thmgs, which was not 
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contained on our conceptions of these things Unless we pay 
particular attention to this requirement, our proofs, instead of 
pursumg the straight path mdicated by reason, follow the tortuous 
road of mere subjective association The illusory conviction, 
which rests upon subjective causes of assoaation, and which is 
considered as resultmg from the perception of a real and objective 
natural afBmty, is always open to doubt and suspicion For this 
reason, all the attempts which have been made to prove the 
prmciple of suflficient reason, have, accordmg to the umversal 
admission of philosophers, been quite unsuccessful; and, before 
the appearance of transcendental cnticism, it was considered 
better, as this prmciple could not be abandoned, to appeal boldly 
to the common sense of mankind (a proceeding which alwaj^ 
proves that the problem, which reason ought to solve, is one in 
which philosophers find great difiSculties), rather than attempt to 
discover new dogmatical proofs 

But, if the proposition to be proved is a proposition of pure 
reason, and if I aim at passing beyond my empincal conceptions 
by the aid of mere ideas, it is necessary that the proof should 
first show that such a step m synthesis is possible (which it is not), 
before it proceeds to prove the truth of the proposition itself 
The so-called proof of the simple nature of the soul from the umty 
of apperception, is a very plausible one. But it contains no answer 
to the objection, that, as the notion of absolute simphaty is not 
a conception which is directly apphcable to a perception, but is 
an idea which must be mferr^ — ^if at all — ^from observation, it is 
by no means evident, how the mere fact of consciousness, which is 
contained tn all thought, although in so &tr a simple representation, 
can conduct me to the consaousness and cognition of a thmg 
which IS purely a thinking substance When I represent to my 
mmd the power of my body as m motion, my body m this thought 
IS so far absolute unity, and my representation of it is a simple 
one; and hence I can mdicate representation by the motion 
of a pomt, because I have made abstraction of the size or volume 
of the body But I cannot hence mfer that, given merely the 
movmg power of a body, the body may be cogitated as simple 
substance, merely because the representation m my mind takes 
no account of its content m space, and is consequently simple. 
The simple, in abstraction, is very different from the objectively 
sim^de; and hence the Ego, which is simple m the first sense, may, 
m the second sense, as mdicating the soiff itself, be a very complex 
conception, with a very various content Thus it is evident, 
that m all such arguments there lurks a paralogism We guess 
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for without some such surmise our suspicion would not be exated 
n reference to a proof of this character) at the presence of the 
paralogism, by keepmg ever before us a cnterion of the possibility 
)f those S3mtheticai propositions which aim at provmg more than 
jxpenence can teadbi us This criterion is obtamed from the 
ibservation that such proofs do not lead us directly from the 
►ubject of the proposition to be proved to the required predicate, 
put find It necessary to presuppose the possibility of extending our 
‘ogmtion a prtort by means of ideas We must, accordingly, 
Jways use the greatest caution, we require, before attemptmg 
my proof, to consider how it is possible to extend the sphere of 
ogmtion by the operations of pure reason, and from what source 
v-e are to derive knowledge, which is not obtamed from the analysis 
>f conceptions, nor relates, by anticipation, to possible experience. 
Nei shall thus spare ourselves much severe and fruitless labour, by 
lot expecting from reason what is beyond its power, or rather by 
ubjectmg it to discipline, and teachmg it to moderate its vehement 
lesires for the extension of the sphere of cogmtion 
The first rule for our guidance is, therefore, not to attempt a 
ranscendental proof, before we have considered from what source 
ve are to denve the prmaples upon which the proof is to be based, 
Old what nght we have to expect that our conclusions from these 
irinaples will be veracious If they are prmaples of the under- 
tandmg, it is vam to expect that we should attam by their 
neans to ideas of pure reason, for these prmaples are vahd only in 
egard to objects of possible experience If they are prinaples 
►f pure reason, our labour is alike m vam For the prinaples of 
eason, if employed as objective, are without exception dialectical, 
nd possess no validity or truth, except as regulative prmaples of 
he systematic employment of reason m expenence But when 
uch delusive proofs are presented to us, it is our duty to meet 
hem with the non hquet of a matured judgment, and, although 
are unable to expose the particular sophism upon which the 
iroof is based, we have a nght to demand a deduction of the 
principles employed m it, and, if these principles have their ongm 
a pure reason ^one, such a deduction is absolutely impossible, 
^d thus It IS unnecessary that we should trouble ourselves with 
he exposure and confutation of every sophistical illusion, we 
uay, at once, brmg aU dialectic, which is mexhaustible in the 
production of fallaaes, before the bar of critical reason, which 
ests the prmaples upon which all dialectical procedure is based, 
"'he second pecuhanty of transcendental proof is, that a transcen- 
Lental proposition cannot rest upon more than a stngle proof. 
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If I am drawing conclusion$j not from conceptions^ but from 
intuition corresponding to a conception^ be it pure mtuition^ as 
in mathematics, or empirical, as m natural science, the intuition 
which forms the basis of my mferences, presents me with matenals 
for many S3mtbetical propositions, which I can connect m various 
modes, while, as it is allowable to proceed from different points 
m the mtention, I can amve by different paths at the same 
proposition 

But every transcendental proposition sets out from a conception, 
and posits the synthetical condition of the possibihty of an object 
accordmg to this conception There must, therefore, be but one 
ground of proof, because it is the conception alone which deter- 
mines the object, and thus the proof caimot contain anythmg more 
than the detennmation of the object according to the conception. 
In our Transcendental Analytic, for example, we mferred the 
prmaple. Every event has a cause, from the only condition of 
the objective possibihty of our conception of an event This is, 
that an event caimot be determined m time, and consequently 
cannot form a part of expenence, unless it stands under this 
dynamical law This is the only possible ground of proof, for 
our conception of an event possesses objective vahdity, that is, 
IS a true conception, only because the law of cansahty determines 
an object to which it can refer Other arguments m support of 
this pnnciple have been attempted — ^such as that from the contin- 
gent nature of a phenomenon, but when this argument is con- 
sidered, we can discover no criterion of contmgency, except the fact 
of an event — of somethmg happemng^ that is to say, the existence 
which IS preceded by the non-existence of an object, and thus we 
fall back on the very thmg to be proved If the proposition: 
Every thmkmg bemg is simple, is to be proved, we keep to the 
conception of the Ego, which is simple, and to which all thought 
has a relation The same is the case with the transcendental 
proof of the existence of a Deity, which is based solely upon the 
harmony and reaprocal fitness of the conceptions of an ens 
r4€^%snmwm and a necessary bemg, and cannot be attempted 
m any other manner 

This caution serves to simplify very much the cnticism of all 
propositions of reason. When reason employs conceptions alone, 
only one proof of its thesis is possible, if any. When, therefore^ 
the dogmatist advances with ten arguments in favour of a pro- 
position, we may be sure that not one of them is conclusive For 
if he possessed one which proved the proposition he brings finward 
to demonstration— ^ must always be the case with the propositions 
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of pure reason — ^what need is there for any more? His intention 
can only be similar to that of the advocate, who had different 
arguments for different judges , thus availing himself of the weakness 
of those who examme Hs arguments, who, without gomg into any 
profound mvestigation, adopt the view of the case which seems 
most probable at first sight, and decide accordmg to it 

The tiurd rule for the guidance of pure reason in the conduct of 
a proof is, that all transcendental proofs must never be apagogic 
or mdirect, but always ostensive or direct The direct or ostensive 
proof not only establishes the truth of the proposition to be proved, 
but exposes the grounds of its truth, the apagogic, on the other 
hand, may assure us of the truth of the proposition, but it cannot 
enable us to comprehend the grounds of its possibility The 
latter is, accordm^ly, rather an auxihary to an argument, than a 
strictly philosophical and rational mode of procedure. In one 
respect, however, they have an advantage over direct proofs, 
from the fact that the mode of argumg by contradiction, which 
they employ, renders our understandmg of the question more 
clear, and approximates the proof to the certamty of an intuitional 
demonstration 

The true reason why indirect proofs are employed m different 
saences is this When the grounds upon which we seek to base 
a cognition are too various or too profound, we try whether or 
not we may not discover the truth of our cognition from its 
consequences The modus ponens of reasoning from the truth of 
Its inferences to the truth of a proposition, would be admissible 
if all the mferences that can be drawn from it are known to be 
true; for in this case there can be only one possible ground for 
these mferences, and that is the true one But this is a quite 
impracticable procedure, as it surpasses all our powers to discover 
all the possible inferences that can be drawn from a proposition. 
But this mode of reasoning is employed, under favour, when we 
wish to prove the truth of an hypothesis, in which case we admit 
the truth of the conclusion — ^which is supported by analogy— that, 
if all the mferences we have drawn and exammed agree with the 
proposition assumed, all other possible inferences will also agree 
with xt. But, m this way, an hypothesis can never be estabhshed 
as a demonstrated truth The modus tollens of reasomng from 
known mferences to the unknown proposition, is not only a 
rigorous, but a very easy mode of proof For, if it can be shown 
that but one mference from a proposition is false, then the pro- 
position must itself be false Instead, then, of examimng, m an 
ostensive argument, the whole series of the grounds on which the 
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truth of a proposition rests, we need only take the opposite of this 
proposition, and if one inference from it be false, then must the 
opposite be itself false; and, consequently, the proposition which 
we wished to prove, must be true 

The apagogic method of proof is admissible only m those sciences 
where it is impossible to mistake a subjective representation for 
an objective cogmtion Where this is possible, it is plain that the 
opposite of a given proposition may contradict merely the sub- 
jective conditions of thought, and not the objective cognition, 
or it may happen that both propositions contradict each other 
only under a subjective condition, which is incorrectly considered 
to be objective, and, as the condition is itself false, both pro- 
positions may be false, and it will, consequently, be impossible to 
condude the truth of the one from the f^seness of the other. 

In mathematics such subreptions are impossible, and it is m 
this science, accordmgly, that the indirect mode of proof has its 
true place In the saence of nature, where all assertion is based 
upon empincal intuition, such subreptions may be guarded against 
by the repeated companson of observations, but this mode of 
proof IS of little value m this sphere of knowledge But the tran- 
scendental efforts of pure reason are all made m the sphere of the 
subjective, which is the real medium of all dialectical illusion, 
and thus reason endeavours, m its premisses, to impose upon us 
subjective representations for objective cogmtions. In the tran- 
scendental sphere of pure reason, then, and m the case of synthetical 
propositions, it is madmissible to support a statement by disproving 
the counter-statement For only two cases are possible; either, 
the coimter-statement is nothmg but the enouncement of the 
inconsistency of the opposite opinion with the subjective conditions 
of reason, which does not affect the real case (for example, we 
cannot comprehend the unconditioned necessity of the existence 
of a bemg, and hence every speculative proof of the existence of 
such a bemg must be opposed on subjective grounds, while the 
possibihty of this bemg in itself cannot with justice be denied), 
or, both propositions, bemg dialectical in their nature, are based 
upon an impossible conception In this latter case the rule 
apphes — nan entis nulla sunt predicata^ that is to say, what we 
affirm and what we deny, respecting such an object, are equally 
untrue, and the apagogic mode of amving at the truth is in this 
case impossible. If, for example, we presuppose that the world 
of sense is given in itself m its totality, it is false, either that it is 
infinite, or that it is fimte and limited m space. Both are false, 
because the hypothesis is false. For the notion of phenomena 
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(as mere representations) which are given tn themselves (as objects) 
IS self-contradictory^ and the infinitude of this imagmary whole 
would, mdeed; be unconditioned, but would be mconsistent (as 
everything m the phenomenal world is conditioned) with the 
unconditioned deternunation and fimtude of quantities which is 
presupposed m our conception 

The apagogic mode of proof is the true source of those illusions 
which have ^ways had so strong an attraction for the admirers of 
dogmatical philosophy It may be compared to a champion, 
who mamtains the honour and claims of the party he has adopted, 
by offering battle to all who doubt the validity of these claims 
and the punty of that honour; while nothing can be proved in 
this way, except the respective strength of the combatants, and 
the advantage, m this respect, is always on the side of the attacking 
party. Spectators, observmg that each party is alternately 
conqueror and conquered, are, led to regard the subject of dispute 
as beyond the power of man to deade upon But such an opmion 
cannot be justified, and it is sufficient to apply to these reasoners 
the remark: 

Non defensonbus istis 
Tempus eget 

Each must try to establish his assertions by a transcendental 
deduction of the grounds of proof employed m his argument, 
and thus enable us to see in what way the claims of reason may be 
supported If an opponent bases lus assertions upon subjective 
grounds, he may be refuted with ease, not, however to the advan- 
tage of the dogmatist, who likewise depends upon subjective 
sources of cogmtion, and is m like manner dnven mto a comer 
by his opponent. But, if parties employ the direct method of 
procedure, they will soon discover the difficulty, nay, the im- 
possibihty of provmg their assertions, and will be forced to appeal 
to prescnption and precedence, or they will, by the help of cntiasm, 
discover with ease the dogmatical illusions by which they had been 
mocked, and compel reason to renounce its exaggerated pretensions 
to speculative insight, and to confine itself wifiim the limits of its 
proper sphere — ^that of practical pnnaples 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER II 

THE CANON OF PURE REASON 

It is a humiliating consideration for human reason^ that it is 
incompetent to discover truth by means of pure speculation, but, 
on the contrary, stands m need of disaplme to check its deviations 
from the straight path, and to expose the illusions which it 
onginates. But, on the other hand, this consideration ought to 
elevate and to give it confidence, for this disaphne is exercised 
by itself alone, and it is subject to the censure of no other power 
The bounds, moreover, which it is forced to set to its speculative 
exercise, form likewise a check upon the fallaaous pretensions of 
opponents; and thus what remains of its possessions, after these 
exaggerated claims have been disallowed, is secure from attack or 
usurpation The greatest, and perhaps the only, use of all philo- 
sophy of pure reason is, accordmgly, of a purely negative character. 
It IS not an organon for the extension, but a discipline for the 
detennination of the hmits of its exercise, and without la3nng claim 
to the discovery of new truth, it has the modest merit of guardmg 
agamst error 

At the same time, there must be some source of positive cognitions 
which belong to the domain of pure reason, and which become the 
causes of error only, from our imstakmg their true character, 
while they form the goal towards which reason continually strives 
How else can we account for the mextinguishable desire in the 
human mmd to find a firm footmg m some; region beyond the 
limits of the world of experience? It hopes to attam to the 
possession of a knowledge m which it has the deepest mterest. 
It enters upon the path of pure speculation; but m vam We 
have some reason, however, to expect that, m the only other way 
that hes open to it — ^the path of practical reason — ^it may meet 
with better success 

I understand by a canon a hst of the a prion prmciples of the 
proper employment of certam faculties of cognition. Thus general 
logic, m Its anal3rtical department, is a formal canon for the faculties 
of understandmg and reason la the same way. Transcendental 
Analytic was seen to be a canon of the pure undersiandvngi for it 
alone is competent to enounce true a prtort synthetical cognitions 
But, when no proper employment of a faculty of cognition 
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possible, no canon can exist But the synthetical cognition of 
pure speculative reason is, as has been shown, completely impossible 
There cannot, therefore, exist any canon for the speculative exerase 
of this faculty — ^for its speculative exercise is entirely dialectical, 
and consequently, transcendental logic, in this respect, is merely 
a disciplme, and not a canon If, then, there is any proper mode 
of employing the faculty of pure reason — m which case there must 
be a canon for this faculty — ^this canon will relate, not to the 
speculative, but to the pracHcal use of reason. This canon we now 
proceed to investigate. 


THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section First 

Of the UUtniate End of the Pure Use of Reason 

There exists m the faculty of reason a natural desire to venture 
beyond the field of experience, to attempt to reach the utmost 
bounds of all cognition by the help of ideas alone, and not to rest 
satisfied, until it has fulMed its course and raised the sum of its 
cognitions mto a self-subsistent systematic whole Is the motive 
for this endeavour to be found in its speculative, or m its practical 
mterests alone? 

Settmg aside, at present, the results of the labours of pure reason 
m its speculative exerase, I shall merely inquire regardmg the 
problems, the solution of which forms its ultimate aim — whether 
reached or not, and m relation to which all other aims are but 
partial and mtermediate These highest aims must, from the 
nature of reason, possess complete umty, otherwise the highest 
interest of humamty could not be successfully promoted 

The transcendental speculation of reason relates to three thmgs: 
the freedom of the will, the immortahty of the soul, and the 
existence of God The speculative interest which reason has m 
those questions is very small; and, for its sake alone, we should 
not undertake the labour of transcendental investigation — b. 
labour full of toil and ceaseless struggle We should be loth to 
undertake this labour, because the discovenes we might make 
would not be of the smallest use m the sphere of concrete or 
physical investigation. We may find out that the will is free, but 
this knowledge only relates to the mtelligible cause of our vohtion. 
As regards the phenomena or expressions of this will, that is, 
our actions, we are bound, m obedience to an mviolable maxun, 
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without which reason cannot be employed m the sphere of experi- 
ence, to explain these m the same way as we explain all the other 
phenomena of nature, that is to say, according to its unchangeable 
laws. We may have discovered the spintuality and immortahty 
of the soul, but we cannot employ this knowledge to explam the 
phenomena of this hfe, nor the peculiar nature of the future, 
because our conception of an mcorporeal nature is purely negative 
and does not add anything to our knowledge, and the only mferences 
to be drawn from it are purely fictitious If, again, we prove 
the existence of a supreme mtelligence, we should be able from 
It to make the conformity to aims existing in the arrangement of 
the world comprehensible, but we should not be justified in 
deducing from it any particular arrangement or disposition, or, 
inferring any, where it is not perceived For it is a necessary rule 
of the speculative use of reason, that we must not overlook natural 
causes, or refuse to hsten to the teaching of experience, for the 
sake of deducmg what we know and perceive from something 
that transcends all our knowledge* In one word, these three 
propositions are, for the speculative reason, always transcendent, 
and cannot be employed as immanent prmciples m relation to 
the objects of expenence, they are, consequently, of no use to us 
m this sphere, bemg but the valueless results of the severe but 
unprofitable efiorts of reason 

If, then, the actual cognition of these three cardinal propositions 
IS perfectly useless, while Reason uses her utmost endeavours to 
induce us to admit them, it is plam that their real value and 
importance relate to our practical, and not to our speculative 
mterest 

I term all that is possible through free will, practical But if 
the conditions of the exerase of free vohtion are empirical, reason 
can have only a regulative, and not a constitutive, mfluence upon 
It, and IS serviceable merely for the introduction of unity mto its 
empirical laws In the moral philosophy of prudence, for example, 
the sole busmess of reason is to brmg about a umon of all the ends, 
which are aimed at by our mclmations, mto one ultimate end — 
that of happiness, and to show the agreement which should exist 
among the means of attammg that end In this sphere, accordmgly, 
reason caimot present to us any other than pragmatical laws of 
free action, for our guidance towards the aims set up by the senses, 
and is mcompetent to give us laws which are pure and deterramed 
completely a priori On the other hand, pure practical laws, the 
ends of which have been given by reason entirely a priori, and 
which are not empirically conditioned, but are, on the contrary. 
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absolutely imperative in their nature, would be products of pure 
reason Such are the moral laws, and these alone belong to the 
sphere of the practical exercise of reason, and admit of a canon 
All the powers of reason, in the sphere of what may be termed 
pure philosophy, are, in fact, directed to the three above-mentioned 
problems alone These agam have a still higher end — ^the answer 
to the question, what we ought to do, if the will is free, if there is a 
God, and a future world Now, as this problem relates to our 
conduct, m reference to the highest aim of humamty, it is evident 
that the ultimate mtention of nature, in the constitution of our 
reason, has been directed to the moral alone 
We must take care, however, m tummg our attention to an 
object which is foreign ^ to the sphere of transcendental philosophy, 
not to mjure the umty of our system by digressions, nor, on the 
other hand, to fail m clearness, by saymg too httle on the new 
subject of discussion I hope to avoid both extremes, by keepmg 
as dose as possible to the transcendental, and exdudmg all 
psychological, that is, empincal elements 
I have to remark, m the first place, that at present I treat of 
the conception of freedom m the practical sense only, and set 
aside the correspondmg transcendental conception, which cannot be 
employed as a ground of explanation m the phenomenal world, 
but is Itself a problem for pure reason A will is purely cmtmal 
{arhitrtum brutuni) when it is determmed by sensuous impulses 
or mstmcts only, that is, when it is determined m a faihologtcal 
manner A will, which can be determmed mdependently of 
sensuous impulses, consequently by motives presented by reason 
alone, is called B.free will {arhtirium liberum); and everythmg which 
is connected with this free will, either as pnnciple or consequence, 
is termed practical. The existence of practical freedom can be 
proved from experience alone- For the human will is not deter- 
mmed by that alone which immediately affects the senses; on the 
contrary, we have the power, by calling up the notion of what is 
useful or hurtful m a more distant relation, of overcommg the 
immediate impressions on our sensuous faculty of desire But 
these considerations of what is desirable in relation to our whole 
state, that is, is m the end good and useful, are based entirely 

^AJl practical conceptions relate to objects of pleasure and pain, and 
consequently — ^in an indirect manner, at least — to objects of feeling But 
as feeling is not a faculty of representation, but lies out of the sphere of our 
powers of cognition, the elements of our judgments, m so far as they relate 
to pleasure or pain, that is, the elements of our practical judgments, do not 
belong to transcendental philosophy, which has to do with pure a prtort 
cogniuons alone. 
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upon reasoii This faculty, accordingly, enounces laws, which are 
imperative or objective laws of freedcmy and which tell us what 
aught to take place, thus distinguishing themselves from the laws 
of nature, which relate to that which does take place The laws of 
freedom or of free will are hence termed practical laws. 

Whether reason is not itself, in the actual delivery of these 
laws, determmed in its turn by other influences, and whether the 
action which, m relation to sensuous impulses, we call free, may 
not, m relation to higher and more remote operative causes, 
really form a part of nature — ^these are questions which do not 
here concern us They are purely speculative questions; and all 
we have to do, m the practical sphere, is to inquire mto the rule 
of conduct which reason has to present Expenence demonstrates 
to us the existence of practical freedom as one of the causes which 
exist m nature, that is, it shows the causal power of reason m the 
determination of the will The idea of transcendental freedom, 
on the contrary, requires that reason — m relation to its causal 
power of commencmg a series of phenomena — ^should be mdepen- 
dent of all sensuous determinmg causes, and thus it seems to be 
in opposition to the law of nature and to all possible expenence* 
It therefore remains a problem for the human mind* But this 
problem does not concern reason in its practical use; and we 
have, therefore, in a canon of pure reason, to do with only two 
questions, which relate to the practical interest of pure reason — 
Is there a God? and, Is there a future hfe? The question of 
transcendental freedom is purely speculative, and we may therefore 
set It entirely aside when we come to treat of practical reason. 
Besides, we have already fully discussed this subject m the antinomy 
of pure reason 


THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section Second 

Of the Ideal of the Summum Bonum as a Deiermtntng Ground of 
the Ultimate End of Pure Reason 

Reason conducted us, in its speculative use, through the field of 
experience, and, as it can never find complete satisfaction in that 
^here, from thence to speculative ideas — ^which, however, in the 
end brought us back again to expenence, and thus fulfilled the 
purpose of reason, in a manner which, though useful, was not at 
all in accordance with our expectations. It jiow remains for us 
to consider whether pure reason can be employed in a practical 
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sphere, and whether it will here conduct us to those ideas which 
attain the highest ends of pure reason, as we have just stated them. 
We shall thus ascertain whether, from the pomt of view of its 
practical interest, reason may not be able to supply us with that 
which, on the speculative side, it wholly denies us. 

The whole interest of reason, speculative as well as practical, 
is centred in the three folio wmg questions. 

1 What can I know? 

2 What ought I to do? 

3 What may I hope? 

The first question is purely speculative We have, as I flatter 
myself, exhausted all the repUes of which it is susceptible, and 
have at last found the reply with which reason must content itself, 
and with which it ought to be content, so long as it pays no regard 
to the^ practical But from the two great ends to tiie attainment 
of wliich all these efforts of pure reason were in fact directed, we 
remain just as far removed as if we had consulted our ease, and 
dechned the task at the outset. So far, then, as knowledge is 
concerned, thus much, at least, is established, that, m regard to 
those two problems, it lies beyond our reach 

The second question is purely practical As such it may indeed 
fall within the province of pure reason, but still it is not transcen- 
dental, but moral, and consequently cannot in itself form the subject 
of our criticism. 

The third question * If I act as I ought to do, what may I then 
hope ? — ^is at once practical and theoretic^ The practical 
forms a clue to the answer of the theoretical, and — ^m its highest 
form — speculative (question. For all hoping has happmess for its 
object, and stands m precisely the same relation to the practical 
and the law of morahty, as knowing to the theoretical cogmtion 
of thmgs and the law of nature. The former arrives finally at 
the conclusion that something ts (which determines the ultimate 
end), because something ought to take place \ the latter, that some- 
thing IS (which operates as the highest cause), because something 
does take place. 

Happiness is the satisfaction of all our desires, extensive^ m 
regard to their multiphcity, intensive, m regard to their degree; 
and protensvue, m regard to their duration. The practical law 
based on the motive of happiness, I term a pragmatical law (or 
prudential rule), but that law, assummg such to exist, which has 
no other motive than the worthiness of being happy, I term a moral 
or ethical law. The first tells us what we have to do, if we wish 
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to become possessed of happiness, the second dictates how we ought 
to act, in order to deserve happiness The first is based upon 
empirical pnnaples, for it is only by experience that I can leam 
either what mdmations exist which desire satisfaction, or what 
are the natural means of satisfymg them The second takes no 
account of our desires or the means of satisfymg them, and regards 
only the freedom of a rational bemg, and the necessary conditions 
under which alone this freedom can harmonize with the distnbution 
of happmess accordmg to principles This second law may there- 
fore rest upon mere ideas of pure reason, and may be cognized 
a priori, 

I assume that there are pure moral laws which determme, 
entirely a prton (without regard to empmcal motives, that is, 
to happmess), the conduct of a rational being, or m other words, 
the use whi^ it makes of its freedom, and that these laws are 
absolutely imperative (not merely hypothetically, on the supposition 
of other empirical ends), and therefore m all respects necessary 
I am warranted m assummg this, not only by the arguments of 
the most enhghtened moralists, but by the moral judgment of 
every man who will make the attempt to form a distmct conception 
of such a law. 

Pure reason, then, contams, not mdeed m its speculative, but 
m Its practical, or, more strictly, its moral use, prmciples of the 
passtbthiy of experience, of such actions, namely, as, m accordance 
with ethical precepts, might be met with m the history of man. 
For smce reason commands that such actions should take place. 
It must be possible for them to take place; and hence a particular 
land of systematic unity — ^the moral, must be possible We have 
found, it IS true, that the systematic unity of nature could not be 
established accordmg to speculative prmciples of reason, because, 
while reason possesses a causal power m relation to freedom, it 
has none m relation to the whole sphere of nature; and, while 
moral prmciples of reason can produce free actions, they cannot 
produce natural laws It is, then, m its practical, but especially 
m Its moral use, that the prmciples of pure reason possess objective 
reahty, 

I c^l the world a moral worlds m so far as it may be m accordance 
with all the ethical laws — ^which, by virtue of t}xe freedom of reason- 
able bemgs, it can be, and accordmg to the necessary laws of 
mor^ity it ought to be But this world must be conceived only as 
an intelligible world, inasmuch as abstraction is therein made of 
all conditions (ends), and even of all impediments to morality 
(the weakness or pravity of human nature) So far, then, it is a 
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mere idea — ^though still a practical idea — ^which may have, and 
ought to have, an mfluence on the world of sense, so as to brmg 
It as far as possible mto conformity with itself The idea of a 
moral world has, therefore, objective reality, not as referring to 
an object of mteUigible mtuition — for of such an object we can 
form no conception whatever — ^but to the world of sense — con- 
ceived, however, as an object of pure reason m its practical use — 
and to a corpus mysttcum of rational bemgs m it, in so far as the 
liberum arhitrium of the mdividual is placed, under and by virtue 
of moral laws, m complete systematic unity both with itself, and 
with the freedom of all others 

That IS the answer to the first of the two questions of pure reason 
which relate to its practical mterest: Do that which will render thee 
worthy of happiness. The second question is this If I conduct 
myself so as not to be unworthy of happmess, may I hope thereby 
to obtam happmess? In order to arrive at the solution of this 
question, we must mquire whether the pnnciples of pure reason, 
which prescnbe a prion the law, necessarily also connect this 
hope with It 

I say, then, that just as the moral prmciples are necessary 
accordmg to reason m its practical use, so it is equally necessary 
accordmg to reason m its theoretical use, to assume that every 
one has ground to hope for happiness m the measure m which he 
has made himself worthy of it m his conduct, and that therefore 
the system of morahty is mseparably (though only in the idea of 
pure reason) coimected with that of happiness 

Now m an mtelligible, that is, m the moral world, m the con- 
ception of which we make abstraction of all the impediments to 
morality (sensuous desires), such a system of happmess, coimected 
with and proportioned to morahty, may be conceived as necessary, 
because freedom of vohtion — ^partly mated, and partly restrained 
by moral laws — ^would be itself the cause of general happmess; 
and thus rational bemgs, imder the guidance of such prmciples, 
would be themselves the authors both of their own endurmg welfare 
and that of others* But such a system of self-rewardmg morahty 
is only an idea, the canymg out of which depends upon the condi- 
tion that every on^ acts as he ought, m other words, that all 
actions of reasonable bemgs be such as they would be if they 
sprung from a Supreme Wdl, comprehending m, or under, itself 
all particular wdls But smce the moral law is bmdmg on each 
individual m the use of his freedom of vohtion, even if others 
should not act m conformity with this law, neither the nature of 
things, nor the causahty of actions and their relation to morahty. 
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determine how the consequences of these actions will be related to 
happiness^ and the necessary connection of the hope of happiness 
with the unceasing endeavour to become worthy of happmess, can- 
not be cognized by reason, if we take nature alone for our guide 
This connection can be hoped for only on the assumption that the 
cause of nature is a supreme reason, which governs accordmg to 
moral laws 

I term the idea of an mtelhgence m which the morally most 
perfect will, united with supreme blessedness, is the cause of 
all happiness m the world, so far as happmess stands in stnct 
relation to morality (as the worthmess of bemg happy), the Ideal 
of the Supreme Good It is only, then, m the ideal of the supreme 
original good, that pure reason can find the ground of the practically 
necessary connection of both elements of the highest derivative 
good, and accordmgly of an inteihgible, that is, moral world 
Now since we are necessitated by reason to conceive ourselves as 
belongmg to such a world, while the senses present to us nothing 
but a world of phenomena, we must assume the former as a 
consequence of our conduct in the world of sense (since the world 
of sense gives us no hmt of it), and therefore as future m relation 
to us. Thus God and a future hfe are two hypotheses which, 
according to the principles of pure reason, are mseparable from 
the obhgation which this reason imposes upon us 

Morality per se constitutes a system. But we can form no 
system of happiness, except m so far as it is dispensed m strict 
proportion to morality But this is only possible in the m* 
telhgible world, under a wise author and ruler. Such a ruler, 
together with life in such a world, which we must look upon as 
future, reason finds itself compelled to assume; or it must regard 
the moral laws as idle dreams, smce the necessary consequence 
which this same reason connects with them, must, without this 
hypothesis, fall to the ground Hence also the moral laws are 
universally regarded as commands^ which they could not be, did 
they not connect a prion adequate consequences with their 
dictates, and thus carry with them promises and threats But 
th^, again, they could not do, did they not reside in a necessary 
being, as the Supreme Good, which alone can render such a teleo-' 
Ic^K^al unity possible^ 

Leibnitz termed the world, when viewed m relation to the 
rational beings which it contains, and the moral relations in 
which they stand to each other, under the government of the 
Supreme Good, the kingdom of Grace, and distinguished it from 
the kingdom of Nature, m which these rational beings hve, under 
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moral laws, indeed, but expect no other consequences from their 
actions than such as follow accordmg to the course of nature m 
the world of sense To view ourselves, therefore, as m the kingdom 
of grace, m which all happiness awaits us, except in so far as we 
ourselves hmit our participation m it by actions which render us 
unworthy of happmess, is a practically necessary idea of reason. 

Practical laws, m so far as they are subjective grounds of actions, 
that IS, subjective principles, are termed maxtnzs. Hhe judgments 
of morality, m its purity and ultimate results, are framed according 
to tdeas, the observance of its laws, accordmg to maxims 

The whole course of our hfe must be subject to moral maxims; 
but this IS impossible, unless with the moral law, which is a mere 
idea, reason connects an efficient cause which ordams to all conduct 
which IS m conforrmty with the moral law an issue either in this 
or in another life, which is m exact conformity with our highest 
aims. Thus, without a God and without a world, invisible to us 
now, but hoped for, the glorious ideas of morality are, indeed, 
objects of approbation and of admiration, but cannot be the sprmgs 
of purpose and action For they do not satisfy all the aims which 
are natural to every rational bemg, and which are determmed 
a pnort by pure reason itself, and necessary. 

Happiness alone is, in the view of reason, far from being the 
complete good Reason does not approve of it (however much 
inclination may desire it), except as united with desert. On the 
other hand, morality alone, and with it, mere desert, is likewise 
far from being the complete good To make it complete, he who 
conducts himself m a manner not unworthy of happmess, must 
be able to hope for the possession of happmess Even 'reason, 
unbiased by private ends, or mterested considerations, cannot 
judge otherwise, if it puts itself m the place of a bemg whose 
busmess it is to dispense all happiness to others For in the 
practical idea both pomts are essentially combmed, though in 
such a way that participation m happmess is rendered possible 
by the moral disposition, as its condition, and not conversely, 
the moral disposition by the prospect of happmess. For a dis- 
position which should reqmre the prospect of happmess as its 
necessary condition, would not be moral, and hence also would 
not be worthy of complete happmess — ^a happmess which, m the 
view of reason, recognises no limitation but such as anses from 
our own immoral conduct. 

IBEappiness, therefore, m exact proportion with the morality of 
rational beings (whereby they are made worthy of happmess), 
constitutes alone the supreme good of a world mto wmch w6 
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absolutely must transport ourselves according to the commands of 
pure but practical reason This world is, it is true, only an m- 
telligible world; for of such a systematic umty of ends as it requires, 
the world of sense gives us no hmt Its reahty can be based on 
nothing else but the hypothesis of a supreme ongmal good In 
It mdependent reason, eqmpped with all the suflSaency of a supreme 
cause, founds, mamtains, and fulfils the universal order of things, 
with the most perfect teleological harmony, however much this 
order may be hidden from us m the world of sense 

This moral theology has the peculiar advantage, in contrast 
with speculative theology, of leadmg mevitably to the conception 
of a sole^ perfect, and rational First Cause, whereof speculative 
theology does not give us any indication on objective grounds, 
far less any convmcmg evidence For we find neither m transcen- 
dental nor in natural theology, however far reason may lead us 
m these, any ground to warrant us m assummg the existence of 
one only Bemg, which stands at the head of all natural causes, 
and on which these are entirely dependent On the other hand, 
if we take our stand on moral umty as a necessary law of the 
universe, and from this pomt of view consider what is necessary 
to give this law adequate effiaency and, for us, obhgatory force, 
we must come to the conclusion that there is one only supreme will, 
which comprehends all these laws m itself For how, under 
different wills, should we find complete umty of ends ? This will 
must be ommpotent, that all nature and its relation to morahty 
in the world may be subject to it, ommsaent, that it may have 
knowledge of the most secret feehngs and their moral worth; 
ommpresent, that it may be at hand to supply every necessity to 
which the highest weal of the world may give nse, eternal, that 
this harmony of nature and hberty may never fail, and so on. 

But this systematic umty of ends m this world of mtelhgences — 
which, as mere nature, is only a world of sense, but as a system of 
freedom of vohtion, may be termed an intelhgxble, that is, moral 
world (regnum gratiae ) — ^leads inevitably also to the teleological 
umty of all things wluch constitute this great whole, accordmg 
to universal natural laws — ^just as the umty of the former is 
accordmg to umversal and necessary moral laws — ^and umtes the 
practical with the speculative reason. The world must be repre- 
sented as havmg originated from an idea, if it is to harmonize 
with that use of reason without which we cannot even consider 
oursdves as worthy of reason — namely, the moral use, which 
rests entirely on the idea of the supreme good. Hence the m- 
vestigation of nature receives a teleological direction, and becomes. 
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in Its widest extension^ physico-theology. But this, taking its 
nse in moral order as a umty founded on the essence of freedom, 
and not accidentally instituted by external commands, estabhshes 
the teleological view of nature on grounds which must be in- 
separably connected with the mtemal possibihty of things. This 
gives nse to a transcendental iheolagy, which takes the ideal of the 
highest ontological perfection as a principle of systematic umty, 
and this principle connects all things accordmg to universal and 
necessary natural laws, because all things have their ongin in the 
absolute necessity of the one only PnmaJ Bemg. 

What use can we make of our understandmg, even in respect 
of experience, if we do not propose ends to ourselves? But the 
highest ends are those of morahty, and it is only pure reason that 
can give us the knowledge of th^e. Though supplied with these, 
and puttmg ourselves under their gmdance, we can make no teleo- 
logical use of the knowledge of nature, as regards cogmtton^ unless 
nature itself has established teleological umty. For without this 
umty we should not even possess reason, because we should have no 
school for reason, and no cultivation through objects which afford 
the materials for its conceptions But teleological umty is a 
necessary unity, and founded on the essence of the mdividual will 
Itself Hence this will, which is the condition of the apphcatxon 
of this umty tn concreta, must be so likewise In this way the 
transcendental enlargement of our rational cognition would be, 
not the cause, but merely the effect of the practical teleology, 
which pure reason imposes upon us 

Hence, also, we jSnd m the history of human reason that, before 
the mor^ conceptions were sufficiently purified and determined, 
and before men had attamed to a perception of the systematic 
unity of ends according to these conceptions and from necessary 
prmciples, the knowledge of nature, and even a considerable amount 
of mtellectual culture m many other sciences, could produce only 
rude and vague conceptions of the Deity, sometimes even admitting 
of an astomshmg mdifference with regard to this question altogether. 
But the more enlarged treatment of moral ideas, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the extremely pure moral law of our religion, 
awakened the mterest, and thereby quickened the perceptions of 
reason in relation to this object In this way, and without the 
help either of an extended acquaintance with nature, or of a 
rehable transcendental msight (for these have been wanting m 
all ages), a conception of the Divine Bemg was amved at, which 
we now hold to be the correct one, not because speculative reason 
convmces us of its correctness, but because it accords with the 
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moral principles of reason Thus it is to pure reason, but only 
in Its practical use, that we must ascribe the merit of havmg 
connected with our highest interest a cogmtion, of which mere 
speculation was able only to form a conjecture, but the validity 
of which It was imable to estabhsh — ^and of havmg thereby rendered 
it, not mdeed a demonstrated dogma, but a hypothesis absolutely 
necessary to the essential ends of reason 

But if practical reason has reached this elevation, and has 
attamed to the conception of a sole Pnmal Being, as the supreme 
good, it must not, therefore, imagine that it has transcended the 
empirical conditions of its application, and risen to the immediate 
cogmtion of new objects, it must not presume to start from the 
conception which it has gamed, and to deduce from it the moral 
laws themselves For it was these very laws, the tnterncd practical 
necessity of which led us to the hjrpothesis of an mdependent 
cause, or of a wise ruler of the universe, who should give them 
efEect Hence we are not entitled to regard them as accidental 
and derived from the mere will of the ruler, especially as we have 
no conception of such a will, except as formed m accordance with 
these laws So far, then, as practical reason has the right to 
conduct us, we shall not look upon actions as bmdmg on us, because 
they are the commands of God, but we shall regard them as divme 
commands, because we are mtemally bound by them. We shall 
study freedom under the teleological umty which accords with 
prmaples of reason, we shall look upon ourselves as actmg in 
conformity with the divme will only m so far as we hold sacred 
the moral law which reason teaches us from the nature of actions 
themselves, and we shall beheve that we can obey that will only 
by promotmg the weal of the universe m ourselves and m others 
Moral theology is, therefore, only of immanent use It teaches us 
to fulfil our destmy here in the world, by placmg ourselves m 
harmony with the general system of ends, and warns us agamst 
the fanaticism, nay, the cnme of depriving reason of its legislative 
authority m the moral conduct of life, for the purpose of directly 
connectog this authority with the idea of the Supreme Bemg 
For this would be, not an immanent, but a transcendent use of 
moral theology, and, like the transcendent use of mere speculation, 
would mevitably pervert and frustrate the ultimate ends of reason 
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THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section Thim) 

Of Optntofif Knowledge^ and Belief 

The holding of a thing to be true, is a phenomenon m our under- 
standmg which may rest on objective grounds, but requires, also, 
subjective causes m the mind of the person judgmg If a judg- 
ment IS valid for every rational bemg, then its ground is objectively 
sufl5cient, and it is termed a conviction If, on the other hand, 
it has Its ground m the particular character of the subject, it is 
termed a persuasion 

Persuasion is a mere illusion, the ground of the judgment, 
which hes solely m the subject, bemg regarded as objective. 
Hence a judgment of this land has only private validity — ^is only 
valid for the mdividual who judges, and the holdmg of a thing to 
be true m this way cannot be communicated But truth depends 
upon agreement with the object, and consequently the judgments 
of all understandmgs, if true, must be m agreement with each 
other (consentientia um terUo consentiunt inter se) Conviction may, 
therefore, be distmguished, from an external pomt of view, from 
persuasion, by the possibihty of commumcatmg it, and by showing 
Its vahdity for the reason of every man, for m this case the pre- 
sumption, at least, arises, that tibe agreement of all judgments 
with each other, m spite of the different characters of mdividuals, 
rests upon the common ground of the agreement of each with the 
object, and thus the correctness of the judgment is estabhshed. 

Persuasion, accordmgly, cannot be subjectively distmguished 
from conviction, that is, so long as the subject views its judgment 
simply as a phenomenon of its own mmd But if we mquire 
whether the grounds of our judgment, which are valid for us, 
produce the same effect on the reason of others as on our own, 
we have then the means, though only subjective means, not, 
indeed, of producmg conviction, but of detectmg the merely 
private vahdity of the judgment, m other words, of disco vermg 
that there is m it the element of mere persuasion 

If we can, m addition to this, develop the subjective causes 
of the judgment, which we have taken for its objective grounds^ 
and thus explain the deceptive judgment as a phenomenon in 
our mind, apart altogether from the objective character of the 
object, we can then expose the illusion and need be no longer 
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deceived by it, although, if its subjective cause hes m our nature, 
we cannot hope altogether to escape its influence 

I can only tnatniatn, that is, affirm as necessarily vahd for every 
one, that which produces conviction Persuasion I may keep for 
mjrself, if it IS agreeable to me, but I cannot, and ought not, to 
attempt to impose it as bmdmg upon others 

Holding for imey or the subjective validity of a judgment m 
relation to conviction (which is, at the same time, objectively 
vahd), has the three foUowmg degrees. Opinion y Belief y and 
Knowledge Opinion is a consaously msufficient judgment, 
subjectively as well as objectively Behef is subjectively sufficient, 
but IS recogmzed as bemg objectively msufficient Knowledge is 
both subjectively and objectively sufficient. Subjective sufficiency 
IS termed conviction (for myself), objective sufficiency is termed 
certainty (for all). I need not dwell longer on the explanation of 
such simple conceptions 

I must never venture to be ofopimony without knowing something, 
at least, by which my judgment, in itself merely problematical, 
IS brought mto connection with the truth — ^which connection, 
although not perfect, is still something more than an arbitra^ 
fiction Moreover, the law of such a connection must be certain. 
For if, m relation to this law, I have nothing more than opimon, 
my judgment is but a play of the imagmation, without the least 
relation to truth In the judgments of pure reason, opimon has 
no place. For as they do not rest on empirical grounds, and as 
the sphere of pure reason is that of necessary truth and a priori 
cognition, the prmciple of connection m it requires universality 
and necessity, and consequently perfect certamty — otherwise we 
should have no guide to the truth at all Hence it is absurd to 
have an opmion m pure mathematics; we must know, or abstam 
from forming a judgment altogether The case is the same with 
the maxuns of morahty. For we must not hazard an action on 
the mere opimon that it is allowed, but we must know it to be so^ 
In the transcendental sphere of reason, on the other hand, the 
term opimon is too weak, while ijie word knowledge is too strong 
From the merely speculative pomt of view, therefore, we cannot 
fomt a judgment at all For the subjective grounds of a judgment, 
such as produce behef, cannot be admitted in speculative inquiries, 
masmudi as they cannot stand without empirical support, and are 
incaf^ble of bemg communicated to others m equal measure 
But It IS only from the practical point of view that a theoretically 
insuffiaent jud^nent can be tenned behef Now the practical 
reference is either to skill or to morabfy; to the former, when the 
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end proposed is arbitrary and accidental^ to the latter, when it is 
absolutely necessary. 

If we propose to ourselves any end whatever, the conditions of 
Its attainment are hypothetic^y necessary. The necessity is 
subjectively, but still only comparatively, sufficient, if I am 
acquamted with no other conditions under which the end can 
be attained On the other hand, it is sufficient, absolutely, and 
for every one, if I know for certain that no one can be acquainted 
with any other conditions, under which the attainment of the 
proposed end would be possible In the former case my supposition 
— ^my judgment with regard to certain conditions, is a merely 
accidental behef , m the latter it is a necessary behef . The physician 
must pursue some course m the case of a patient who is m danger, 
but IS Ignorant of the nature of the disease. He observes the 
symptoms, and concludes, accordmg to the best of his judgment, 
that it IS a case of phthisis His behef is, even in his own judgment, 
only contingent: another man might, perhaps, come nearer the 
truth. Such a behef, contmgent mdeed, but still formmg the 
groimd of the actual use of means for the attainment of certain 
ends, I term fragmattcal belief. 

The usual test, whether that which any one mamtains is merely 
his persuasion, or his subjective conviction at least, that is, his 
firm behef, is a bet. It frequently happens that a man dehvers 
his opimons with so much boldness and assurance, that he appears 
to be under no apprehension as to the possibihty of his bemg m 
error. The ofEer of a bet startles him, and makes him pause. 
Sometimes it turns out that Ins persuasion may be valued at a 
ducat, but not at ten For he does not hesitate, perhaps, to 
venture a ducat, but if it is proposed to stake ten, he immediately 
becomes aware of the possibility of his being mistaken — a. possibihty 
which has hitherto escaped has observation If we imagme to 
ourselves that we have to stake the happmess of our whole hfe 
on the truth of any proposition, our judgment drops its air of 
tnumph, we take the alarm, and discover the actual strength of 
our behef. Thus pragmatical behef has degrees, varymg in 
proportion to the mterests at stake 

Now, m cases where we cannot enter upon any course of action 
in reference to some object, and where, accordingly, our judgment 
is purely theoretical, we can stiU represent to ourselves, m thought, 
the possibihty of a course of action, for which we suppose that we 
have sufficient grounds, if any means existed of ascertaimng the 
truth of the matter. ^ Thus we find m purely theoretical judgments 
an analogon of practical judgments, to which the word behef xxisiy 
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properly be applied, and which we may term doctrinal belief 
I should not hesitate to stake my all on the truth of the proposition 
— there were any possibihty of bnngmg it to the test of experience 
— ^that, at least, some one of the planets, which we see, is inhabited 
Hence I say that I have not merely the opmion, but the strong 
behef, on the correctness of which I would stake even many of 
the advantages of life, that there are mhabitants m other worlds 
Now we must admit that the doctnne of the existence of God 
belongs to doctrmal behef For, although m respect to the 
theoretical cogmtion of the universe I do not require to form any 
theory which necessarily mvolves this idea, as the condition of 
my explanation of the phenomena which the umverse presents, 
but, on the contrary, am rather bound so to use my reason as if 
eveiythmg were mere nature, still teleological unity is so important 
a condition of the apphcation of my reason to nature, that it is 
impossible for me to ignore it— especially smce, m addition to these 
considerations, abundant examples of it are supphed by experience 
But the sole condition, so far as my knowledge extends, under 
which this unity can be my guide in the mvestigation of nature, 
is the assumption that a supreme intelhgence has ordered all things 
accordmg to the wisest ends. Consequently the hypothesis of a 
wise author of the umverse is necessary for my gmdance m the 
mvestigation of nature — is the condition under which alone I can 
fulfil an end which is contmgent indeed, but by no means un- 
important. Moreover, smce the result of my attempts so frequently 
confirms the utihty of this assumption, and smce nothmg decisive 
can be adduced against it, it follows that it would be sa37mg far 
too httle to term my judgment, m this case, a mere opmion, and 
that, even in this theoretical connection, I may assert that I 
firmly believe m God StiU, if we use words strictly, this must 
not be called a practical, but a doctrmal behef, which the theology 
of nature (physico-theology) must also produce m my mmd In 
the wisdom of a Supreme Bemg, and in the shortness of hfe, so 
madequate to the development of the glorious powers of human 
nature, we may find equally suflSicient grotmds for a doctrinal 
behef m the future hfe of the human soul 
The expression of behef is, in such cases, an expression of modesty 
from the objective pomt of view, but, at the same time, of firm 
confidence, from the subjective. If I should venture to term this 
merely theoretical judgment even so much as a hjrpothesis wluch 
I am entitled to assume, a more complete conception, with regard 
to another world and to the cause of the world, might then be 
justly required of me than I am, in reality, able to give. For, if I 
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assume an3rthing, even as a mere h5rpothesis, I must, at least, 
know so much of the properties of such a being as will enable me, 
not to form the conception^ but to imagme the eocistence of it But 
the word belief refers only to the guidance which an idea gives me, 
and to Its subjective influence on the conduct of my reason, which 
forces me to hold it fast, though I may not be m a position to give 
a speculative account of it. 

But mere doctrinal belief is, to some extent, wantmg m stabihty 
We often quit our hold of it, in consequence of the difficulties 
which occur m speculation, though m the end we mevitably return 
to it agam 

It IS quite otherwise with moral belief For m this sphere action 
IS absolutely necessary, that is, I must act m obedience to the 
moral law in all points The end is here incontrovertibly estab- 
lished, and there is only one condition possible, accordmg to the 
best of my perception, under which this end can harmonize with 
all other ends, and so have practical validity — ^namely, the existence 
of a God and of a future world. I know ^so, to a certainty, that 
no one can be acquainted with any other conditions which conduct 
to the same unity of ends under the moral law But since the 
moral precept is, at the same time, my maxim (as reason requires 
that it should be), I am irresistibly constramed to beheve in the 
existence of God and m a future life, and I am sure that nothmg 
can make me waver m this behef, since I should thereby overthrow 
my moral maxims, the renunciation of which would render me 
hateful m my own eyes 

Thus, while aH the ambitious attempts of reason to penetrate 
beyond the limits of expenence end m disappomtment, there is 
still enough left to satisfy us m a practical point of view. No 
one, it IS true, will be able to boast that he knows that there is a 
God and a future life, for, if he knows this, he is just the man whom 
I have long wished to find. All knowledge, regardmg an object 
of mere reason, can be communicated; and I should thus be enabled 
to hope that my own knowledge would receive this wonderful 
extension, through the mstrumentahty of his mstruction. No, 
my conviction is not logical^ but moral certainty, and smce it 
rests on subjective grounds (of the moral sentiment), I must not 
even say It is morally certam that there is a God, etc , but: 1 am 
morally certam, that is, my behef m God and m another world is 
so mterwoven with my moral nature, that I am under as httle appre- 
hension of havmg the former tom from me as of losing the latter. 

The only pomt m this argument ^hat may appear open to 
suspicion, IS that this rational behef presupposes the existence 
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of moral sentiments If we give up this assumption, and take 
a man who is entirely indifferent with regard to moral laws, the 
question which reason proposes, becomes then merely a problem 
for speculation, and may, mdeed, be supported by strong grounds 
from analogy, but not by such as will compel the most obstmate 
scepticism to give way^ But m these questions no man is free 
from all mterest For though the want of good sentiments may 
place him beyond the mfiuence of moral mterests, still even m 
this case enough may be left to make him. fear the existence of 
God and a future hfe For he cannot pretend to any certainty of 
the non-existence of God and of a future life, unless — smce it could 
only be proved by mere reason, and therefore apodeictically — ^he 
IS prepared to establish the impossibility of both, which certainly 
no reasonable man would undertake to do Iliis would be a 
negative behef, which could not, mdeed, produce morality and 
good sentiments, but still could produce an analogon of these, by 
operating as a powerful restramt on the outbreak of evil dispositions 

But, It will be said, is this all that pure reason can effect, m 
opening up prospects beyond the limits of experience? Nothmg 
more than two articles of behef? Common sense could have done 
as much as this, without takmg the philosophers to counsel m 
the matter » 

I shall not here eulogize philosophy for the benefits which the 
labonous efforts of its criticism have conferred on human reason — 
even granting that its merit should turn out m the end to be only 
negative — ^for on this pomt somethmg more will be said m the 
next section But I ask, do you require that that knowledge 
which concerns all men, should transcend the common under- 
standmg, and should only be revealed to you by philosophers? 
The very circumstance which has called forth your censure, is 
the best confirmation of the correctness of our previous assertions, 
since it discloses, what could not have been foreseen, that Nature 
IS not chargeable with any partial distribution of her gifts in those 
matters which concern all men without distmction, and that m 
respect to the essential ends of human nature, we cannot advance 
further with the help of the highest philosophy, than under the 
gmdance which nature has vouchsafed to the meanest under- 
standing 

^ The human mind (as, I beheve, every rational bemg must of necessity 
do) takes a natural interest in morahty, although this interest is not un- 
divided, and may not be practically m preponderance If you strengthen 
and increase it, you will find the reason become docile, more enlightened, 
and more capable of umtmg the speculative interest with the practical But 
if you do not take care at the outset, or at least midway, to make men 
good, you will never force them into an honest behef* 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER III 

THE ARCHITECTONIC OF PURE REASON 

By the term Arcktiectomc I mean the art of constructmg a system. 
Without systematic umty, our knowledge cannot become science, 
It will be an aggregate, and not a system Thus Architectonic is 
the doctnne of the saentific m cogmtion, and therefore necessanly 
forms part of our Methodology. 

Reason cannot permit our knowledge to remam in an imconnected 
and rhapsodistic state, but requires that the sum of our cognitions 
should constitute a system It is thus alone that they can advance 
the ends of reason By a system I mean the umty of various 
cogmtions under one idea This idea is the conception — ^given 
by reason — of the form of a whole, m so far as the conception 
determines a 'priort not only the hmits of its content, but the place 
which each of its parts is to occupy The scientific idea contains, 
therefore, the end, and the form of the whole which is m accordance 
with that end The umty of the end, to which all the parts of the 
system relate, and through which all have a relation to each other, 
commumcates umty to the whole system, so that the absence of 
any part can be immediately detected from our knowledge of the 
rest, and it determmes a 'priori the hmits of the system, thus 
excludmg all contmgent or arbitrary additions The whole is 
thus an orgamsm {articidaUo), and not an aggregate {coacervatio)} 
It may grow from withm {per mtussusceptionem), but it cannot 
mcrease by external additions (per appositioneni) It is thus hke 
an animal body, the growth of which does not add any limb, 
but, without changing their proportions, makes each m its sphere 
stronger and more active. 

We require, for the execution of the idea of a system, a schema, 
that IS, a content and an arrangement of parts determined a priori 
by the pnnaple which the aim of the system prescribes A schema 
which is not projected in accordance with an idea, that is, from 
the standpomt of the highest aim of reason, but merely empirically, 
m accordance with accidental aims and purposes (the number of 
which cannot be predetennmed), can give us nothing more than 
technical umty But the schema which is ongmated from an 
idea (m which case reason presents us with aims a priori, and does 
not look for them to experience), forms the basis of architectomcal 
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unity. A saence, in the proper acceptation of that term^ cannot 
be formed techmcdLly^ that is, from observation of the similarity 
existmg between different objects, and the purely contingent use 
we make of our knowledge tn concrete with reference to all kinds 
of arbitrary external aims, its constitution must be framed on 
architectonical pnnciples, that is, its parts must be shown to 
possess an essential a&iity, and be capable of being deduced from 
one supreme and mtemal aim or end, which forms the condition 
of the possibihty of the saentific whole The schema of a science 
must give a priori the plan of it {inonogYamma)^ and the division 
of the whole mto parts, m conformity with the idea of the science; 
and It must also distinguish this whole from all others, accordmg 
to certam understood pnnciples. 

No one will attempt to construct a saence, unless he have some 
idea to rest on as a proper basis But, m the elaboration of the 
saence, he finds that the schema, nay, even the defimtion which 
he at tot gave of the science, rarely corresponds with his idea, 
for this idea hes, like a germ, m our reason, its parts undeveloped 
and hid even from microscopical observation For this reason, 
we ought to explam and define sciences, not according to the 
descnption which the ongmator gives of them, but accordmg to 
the idea which we find based m reason itself, and which is suggested 
by the natural unity of the parts of the saence already accumulated 
For It will often be found, that the ongmator of a saence, and even 
has latest successors, remain attached to an erroneous idea, which 
they cannot render clear to themselves, and that they thus fail 
m determining the true content, the articulation or systematic 
unity, and the limits of their saence 

It is unfortunate that, only after having occupied ourselves for 
a long time in the collection of materials, under the gmdance of 
an idea which lies undeveloped m the mind, but not according to 
any definite plan of arrangement — ^nay, only after we have spent 
much time and labour in the techmeal disposition of our matenals, 
does it become possible to view the idea of a science m a clear 
light, and to project, according to architectomcal prmaples, a 
plan of the whole, m accordance with the aims of reason Systems 
seem, like certam worms, to be formed by a kind of generatto 
aequtvoca — ^by the mere confluence of conceptions, and to gam 
completeness only with the progress of time. But the schema or 
germ of all lies m reason; and thus is not only every system 
organized according to its own idea, but all are umted mto one 
grand system of human knowledge, of which they form members. 
For this reason, it is possible to frame an architectonic of human 
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cognition, the formation of which, at the present time, considering 
the immense matenals collected or to be found in the rums of old 
systems, would not mdeed be very difBcult Our purpose at 
present is merely to sketch the plan of the Architectomc of all 
cogmtion given by pure reason, and we begm from the point where 
the mam root of human knowledge divides into two, one of which 
IS reason By reason I understand here the whole higher faculty 
of cognition, the rattondl bemg placed m contradistmction to the 
empirical 

If I make complete abstraction of the content of cognition, 
objectively considered, all cogmtion is, from a subjective pomt of 
view, either histoncal or rational Histoncal cognition is cogniiio 
ex datis, rational, cogmtio ex princtpits Whatever may be the 
ongmal source of a cogmtion, it is, m relation to the person who 
possesses it, merely histoncal, if he knows only what has been 
given him from another quarter, whether that knowledge was 
commumcated by direct experience or by mstruction Thus the 
person who has learned a S3rstem of philosophy — say the Wolfian — 
although he has a perfect knowledge of all the pnnciples, defimtions, 
and arguments m that philosophy, as weU as of the divisions that 
have been made of the system, he possesses really no more than an 
htsiortcal knowledge of the Wolfian system, he knows only what 
has been told him, his judgments are only those which he has 
received from his teachers. Dispute the vahdity of a defimtion, 
and he is completely at a loss to find another He has formed 
his mmd on another’s, but the mutative faculty is not the pro- 
ductive His knowledge has not been drawn ftrom reason; and 
although, objectively considered, it is rational knowledge, sub- 
jectively, It IS merely historical. He has learned this or that 
philosophy, and is merely a plaster-cast of a livmg man Rational 
cogmtions which are objective, that is, which have their source 
in reason, can be so termed from a subjective pomt of view, only 
when they have been drawn by the mdividual himself from the 
sources of reason, that is, from pnnaples, and it is m this way 
alone that cnticism, or even the rejection of what has been already 
learned, can spring up in the mmd 

All rational cognition is, agam, based either on conceptions, or 
on the construction of conceptions. The former is termed philo- 
sophical, the latter mathematical. I have already shown the 
essential difference of these two methods of cognition m the first 
chapter A cogmtion may be objectively philosophical and 
subjectively histoncal — as is the case with the majonty of scholars 
and those who cannot look beyond the hunts of their system, and 
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who remain in a state of pupilage all their lives But it is remark- 
able that mathematical toowledge, when committed to memory, is 
valid, from the subjective pomt of view, as rational knowledge 
also, and that the same distinction cannot be drawn here as in 
the case of philosophical cogmtion The reason is, that the only 
way of amvmg at this knowledge is through the essential pnnciples 
of reason, and thus it is always certam and mdisputable, because 
reason is employed tn concreto — ^but at the same time a priort — 
that IS, in pure, and therefore, infallible intmtion, and thus all 
causes of illusion and error are excluded Of all the a priori 
saences of reason, therefore, mathematics alone can be learned 
Philosophy — ^unless it be m an historical manner — cannot be 
learned, we can at most learn to philosophize 

Philosophy is the system of all philosophical cognition We 
must use this term m an objective sense, if we understand by it 
the archet 3 rpe of all attempts at philosophizmg, and the standard 
by which all subjective philosophies are to be judged In this 
sense, philosophy is merely the idea of a possible science, which 
does not exist tn concreto^ but to which we endeavour m various 
ways to approximate, until we have discovered the nght path to 
pursue — 2 , path overgrown by the errors and illusions of sense — 
and the image we have hitherto tned to shape m vain, has become 
a perfect copy of the great prototype Until that time, we cannot 
learn philosophy — ^it does not exist, if it does, where is it, who 
possesses it, and how shall we know it? We can only learn to 
philosophize, m other words, we can only exercise our powers of 
reasomng m accordance with general prmciples, retammg at the 
same time, the right of mvestigatmg the sources of these prmaples, 
of testing, and even of rejectmg them 

Until then, our conception of philosophy is only a scholastic 
conception — conception, that is, of a system of cognition which 
we are trying to elaborate mto a science, all that we at present 
know, bemg the systematic unity of this cogmtion, and consequently 
the logical completeness of the cogmtion for the desired end But 
there is also a cosmical conception {conceptus cosmicus) of philosophy, 
which has always formed the true basis of this term, espeaally 
when philosophy was personified and presented to us m the ide^ 
of a philosopher In this view, philosophy is the saence of the 
relation of all cogmtion to the ultimate and essential aims of human 
reason {teUologta rationis humanae)^ and the philosopher is not 
merely an artist — who occupies himself with conceptions, but a 
law-giver — ^legislating for human reason. In this sense of the word, 
it would be m the highest degree arrogant to assume the title of 
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philosopher, and to pretend that we had reached the perfection 
of the prototype which hes m the idea alone 

The mathematiaan, the natural philosopher, and the logician — 
how far soever the first may have advanced in rational, and the 
two latter m philosophical knowledge — ^are merely artists, engaged 
in the arrangement and formation of conceptions, they cannot be 
termed philosophers Above them all, there is the ideal teacher, 
who employs them as mstraments for the advancement of the 
essential aims of human reason Him alone can we call philosopher, 
but he nowhere exists But the idea of his legislative power 
resides m the mmd of every man, and it alone teaches us what 
land of systematic umty philosophy demands m view of the 
ultimate aims of reason This idea is, therefore, a cosmical 
conception ^ 

In view of the complete S 3 rstematic umty of reason, there can 
only be one ultimate end of all the operations of the mind To 
this all other aims are subordinate, and nothing more than means 
for Its attainment This ultimate end is the destmation of man, 
and the philosophy which relates to it is termed Moral Philosophy 
The superior position occupied by moral philosophy, above ^ 
other spheres for the operations of reason, suffiaently mdicates 
the reason why the anaents always mcluded the idea — ^and m an 
especial manner — of Morahst m that of Philosopher Even at 
the present day, we call a man who appears to have the power of 
self-government, even although his knowledge may be very limited, 
by the name of philosopher 

The legislation of human reason, or philosophy, has two objects 
- — ^Nature and Freedom, and thus contams not only the laws of 
nature, but also those of ethics, at first m two separate systems, 
which, finally, merge into one grand philosophical system of 
cogmtion The philosophy of Nature relates to that which iSy 
that of Ethics to that which ought to be 

But aU philosophy is either cogmtion on the basis of pure reason, 
or the cogmtion of reason on the basis of empincal principles The 
former is termed pure, the latter empirical philosophy 
The philosophy of pure reason is either propaedeuitc^ that is, an 
inquiry into the powers of reason m regard to pure a ^tori cogni- 
tion, and IS termed Critical Philosophy, or it is, secondly, the 
system of pure reason — ^a saence containing the systematic 

^ By a cosmtcal conception, I meaa one xn winch all men necessarily take 
an interest, the of a science must accordmgly be determined according 
to <tcholasttr [or partial] conceptions, if it is regarded merely as a means to 
certain arbitrarily proposed ends 
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presentation of the whole body of philosophical knowledge, true 
a§ well as illusory, given by pure reason, and is called Metaphysic 
Iliis name may, however, be also given to the whole system of 
pure philosophy, cntical philosophy mcluded, and may designate 
the mvestigation mto the sources or possibihty of a fno'^7 ^ogmtion, 
as well as the presentation of the a przort cogmtion& which form a 
system of pure philosophy — exciudmg, at the same time, all 
empirical and mathematical elements 
Metaphysic is divided mto that of the speculative and that of 
the practical use of pure reason, and is, accordmgly, either the 
Metaphystc of Nature, or the Mefaphysic of Ethics The former 
contams all the pure rational prmciples — based upon conceptions 
alone (and thus excluding mathematics)— of all theoretical cogmtion, 
the latter, the pnnaples which detennme and necessitate a prion 
all action Now moral philosophy alone contams a code of laws — 
for the regulation of our actions — ^which are deduced from principles 
entirely a priori Hence the Metaphysic of Ethics is the only 
pure moral philosophy, as it is not based upon anthropological or 
other empirical considerations The metaphysic of speculative 
reason is what is commonly called Metaphysic m the more hmited 
sense But as pure Moral Philosophy properly forms a part of 
this system of cogmtion, we must allow it to tetam the name of 
Metaphysic, although it is not requisite that we should msist on 
so tennmg it m our present discussion 

It is of the highest importance to separate those cogmtions 
which differ from otheis both in kmd and in ongm, and to take 
great care that they are not confounded with those with which 
tiiey are generally found connected What the chemist does in 
the analysis of substances, what the mathematician m pure mathe- 
matics, IS, m a still higher degree, the duty of the philosopher, 
that the value of each different kmd of cogmtion, and the part 
It takes m the operations of the mmd, may be dearly defined 
Human reason has never wanted a metaphysic of some kmd, 
smce It attained the power of thought, or rather of reflection, 
but It has never been able to keep tins sphere of thought and 
cogmtion pure from all admixture of foreign elements The idea 
of a science of this kmd is as old as speculation itself, and what 
mmd does not speculate — either m the scholastic or in the popular 
fashion? At the same time, it must be admitted that even thalers 
by profession have been unable dearly to explain the distmction 
between the two elemmts of our cogmtion — ^the one completely 
a prion, the other a postenon, and hence the proper defimtion of 
a peculiar kmd of cogmtion, and with it the just idea of a science 
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which has so long and so deeply engaged the attention of the 
human mind, has never been estabhshed When it was said — 
Metaphysic is the science of the first pnnciples of human cogmtion, 
this definition did not signalize a peculianty in kind, but only a 
difference m degree, these first prmciples were thus declared to 
be more general than others, but no criterion of distmction from 
empincal prmciples was given Of these some are more general, 
and therefore higher, than others, and — as we caimot distmguish 
what is completely a priori from that which is known to be a 
posteriori — ^where shall we draw the Ime which is to separate the 
higher and so-called first pnnciples, from the lower and subordinate 
principles of cogmtion? What would be said if we were asked 
to be satisfied with a division of the epochs of the world into the 
earher centunes and those foUowmg them^ Does the fifth, or 
the tenth century belong to the earher centunes^ it would be 
asked In the same way I ask Does the conception of extension 
belong to metaphysics? You answer. Yes Well, that of body 
too? Yes And that of a fluid body? You stop, you are un- 
prepared to admit this; for if you do, everythmg will belong to 
metaphysics From this it is evident that the mere degree of 
subordmation — of the particular to the general — cannot detennme 
the hmits of a science, and that, m the present case, we must 
expect to find a difference m the conceptions of metaphysics both 
m land and in ongm The fundamental idea of metaphysics was 
obscured on another side, by the fact that this kmd of a pnon 
cogmtion showed a certain similarity m character with the saence 
of mathematics Both have the property m common of possessmg 
an a prion ongm, but, m the one, our knowledge is based upon 
conceptions, m the other, on the construction of conceptions. 
Thus a decided dissimilanty between philosophical and mathe- 
matical cognition comes out — a dissimilanty which was always 
felt, but which could not be made distmct for want of an msight 
mto the critena of the difference And thus it happened that, as 
philosophers themselves failed in the proper development of the 
idea of their science, the elaboration of the science could not 
proceed with a defimte aim, or under trustworthy guidance. 
Thus, too, philosophers, ignorant of the path they ought to pursue, 
and always disputmg with each other regardmg the discovenes 
which each asserted he had made, brought their saence mto 
disrepute with the rest of the world, and finally, even among 
themselves. 

All pure a pnon cogmtion forms, therefore, m view of the pecuhar 
faculty whidi ongmates it, a pecuhar and distmct umty, and 
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metaphysic is the term apphed to the philosophy which attempts 
to represent that cogmtion m this systematic umty The specu- 
lative part of metaphysic, which has especially appropriated this 
appellation — ^that which we have called the Metaphysic of Nature 
— ^and which considers everythmg, as it is (not as it ought to be), 
by means of a priori conceptions, is divided m the following 
manner 

Metaphysic, m the more limited acceptation of the term, consists 
of two parts — Transcendental Philosophy and the Physiology of 
pure reason The former presents the system of all the conceptions 
and pnnaples belonging to the understandmg and the reason, and 
which relate to objects m general, but not to any particular given 
objects (pntologta)j the latter hks nature for its subject-matter, 
that IS, the sum of given objects — ^whether given to the senses, 
or, if we will, to some other kind of mtmtion — ^and is accordmgly 
Physiology^ although only ralionahs But the use of the faculty 
of reason m this rational mode of regardmg nature is either physical 
or hj^erphysical, or, more properly speakmg, immanent or tran- 
scendent The former relates to nature, in so isx as our knowledge 
regardmg it may be apphed m experience (m concreto), the latter 
to that connection of the objects of expenence, which transcends 
all expenence Transcendent Physiology has, agam, an internal 
and an external connection with its object, both, however, tran- 
scendmg possible expenence; the former is the physiology of 
nature as a whole, or transcendental cognition of the worlds the latter 
of the connection of the whole of nature with a being above nature, 
or transcendental cognition of God 

Immanent physiology, on the contrary, considers nature as 
the sum of all sensuous objects, consequently, as it is presented 
to us — ^but still accordmg to a priori conditions, for it is imder 
these alone that nature can be presented to our mmds at all 
The objects of immanent physiology are of two kmds i Those 
of the external senses, or corporeal nature; 2, The object of the 
uitemal sense, the soul, or, m accordance with our fundamental 
conceptions of it, thinking nature The metaphysics of corporeal 
nature is called Physics, but, as it must contain only the principles 
of an a priori cogmtion of nature, we must term it rational physics. 
The metaphysics of thinkmg nature is called Psychology, and for 
the same reason is to be regarded as merely the rational cognition 
of the soul 

Thus the whole system of' metaphysics consists of four pnncipal 
parts* I. Ontology, 2, Rational Physiology, 3, Rational Cosmology; 
and 4. Rational Theology, The second part — ^that of the rational 
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doctrine of nature — ^may be subdivided into two^ pkystca rationaits ^ 
and psychologta rationaits 

The fundamental idea of a philosophy of pure reason of necessity 
dictates this division, it is, therefore, arckitectomcal — accordance 
with the highest aims of reason, and not merely technical^ or 
accordmg to certam accidentally-observed similanties existmg 
between the difEerent parts of the whole saence For this reason, 
also, is the division immutable and of legislative authonty* But 
the reader may observe in it a few pomts to which he ought to 
demur, and which may weaken his conviction of its truth and 
legitimacy 

In the first place, how can I desire an a prion cogmtion or 
metaphysic of objects, m so far as they are given a posteriori? 
and how is it possible to cognize the nature of thmgs accordmg 
to a pnori prmaples, and to attam to a rational physiology? 
The answer is this We take from experience nothmg more than 
IS requisite to present us with an object (m general) of the external, 
or of the mtemal sense; m the former case, by the mere conception 
of matter (impenetrable and mammate extension), m the latter, 
by the conception of a thinkmg bemg — given m the mtemal 
empincal representation, I think. As to the rest, we must not 
employ in our metaphysic of these objects any empirical principles 
(which add to the content of our conceptions by means of ex- 
penence), for the purpose of forming by their help any j’udgments 
respectmg these objects. 

Secondly, what place shall we assign to empirical psychology^ 
which has always been considered a part of metaphysics, and 
from which m our tune such important philosophical results have 
been expected, after the hope of constructmg an a pnori system 
of knowledge had been abandoned? I answer It must be placed 
by the side of empincal physics or physics proper, that is, must 
be regarded as forming a part of applied philosophy, the a pnori 
prmciples of which are contained m pure philosophy, which is 
therefore connected, although it must not be confounded, with 
psychology Empincal psychology must therefore be banished 

1 It must not be supposed that I mean by this appellation what is generally 
called phystca generahs, and which is rather mathematics, than a philosophy 
of nature For the metaphysic of nature is completely difierent from mathe- 
matics, nor is it so nch m results, although it is of great importance as a 
critical test of the apphcation of pure understandmg-cogmtion to nature 
For want of its gmdance, even mathematicians, adoptmg certam common 
notions — ^which are, m fact, metaphysical — ^have unconsaously crowded their 
theories of nature with hypotheses, the fallacy of which becomes evident 
upon the apphcation of the principles of this metaphysic, without detriment, 
however, to the employment of mathematics m this sphere of cognition 
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from the sphere of metaphysics, and is indeed excluded by the 
very idea of that saence In conformity, however, with scholastic 
usage, we must permit it to occupy a place in metaphysics — but 
only as an appendix to it We adopt this course from motives 
of economy, as psychology is not as yet full enough to occupy 
our attention as an mdependent study, while it is, at the same 
time, of too great importance to be entirely excluded or placed 
where it has still less ajffmity than it has with the subject of meta- 
physics It is a stranger who has been long a guest, and we make 
It welcome to stay, until it can take up a more suitable abode 
in a complete system of anthropology — ^the pendant to empirical 
physics 

The above is the general idea of metaphysics, which, as more 
was expected from it than could be looked for with justice, and 
as these pleasant expectations were unfortunately never realized, 
fell mto general disrepute. Our Critique must have fully convmced 
the reader, that, although metaphysics cannot form the foundation 
of religion, it must always be one of its most important bulwarks, 
and that human reason, which naturally pursues a dialectical 
course, cannot do without this science, which checks its tendencies 
towards dialectic, and, by elevating reason to a saentific and 
clear self-knowledge, prevents the ravages which a lawless specu- 
lative reason would mfalhbly commit m the sphere of mor^s as 
well as in that of religion. We may be sure, therefore, whatever 
contempt may be thrown upon metaphysics by those who judge a 
science not by its own nature, but accordmg to the accidental 
efEects it may have produced, that it can never be completely 
abandoned, that we must always return to it as to a beloved one 
who has been for a time estranged, because the questions with 
which it IS engaged relate to the highest aims of humanity, and 
reason must always labour either to attam to settled views m 
regard to these, or to destroy those which others have already 
estabhshed 

Metaphysic, therefore — ^that of nature, as well as that of ethics, 
but in an espeaal manner the criticism which forms the pro- 
paedeutic to all the operations of reason — ^forms properly that 
department of knowledge which may be termed, in the truest 
sense of the word, philosophy The path which it pursues is that 
of sdence, which, when it has once been discovered, is never lost, 
and never misleads Mathematics, natural science, the common 
expenence of men, have a high value as means, for the most part, 
to accidental ends — but at last also, to those which are necessary 
and essential to the existence of humanity. But to gmde them 
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to this high goal, they require the aid of rational cognition on the 
basis of pure conceptions, which, be it termed as it may, is properly 
nothing but metaphysics 

For the same reason, metaphysics forms likewise the completion 
of the culture of human reason In this respect, it is mdispensable, 
settmg aside altogether the influence which it exerts as a science 
For Its subject-matter is the elements and highest maxims of 
reason, which form the basis of the possihtltty of some sciences 
and of the use of all That, as a purely speculative science, it is 
more useful m preventmg error, than m the extension of knowledge, 
does not detract from its value; on the contrary, the supreme 
office of censor which it occupies, assures to it the highest authonty 
and importance This oflSce it admimsters for the purpose of 
securing order, harmony, and well-bemg to science, and of directmg 
Its noble and fruitful labours to the highest possible aim — ^the 
happiness of all mankihd 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER IV 

THtI HISTORY OF PURE REASON 

This title is placed here merely for the purpose of designatmg a 
division of the system of pure reason, of which I do not mtend to* 
treat at present I shall content myself with castmg a cursory 
glance, from a purely transcendental pomt of view — ^that of the 
nature of pure reason, on the labours of philosophers up to the 
present time They have aimed at erectmg an edifice of philosophy ; 
but to my eye this edifice appears to be m a very rumous condition. 

It is very remarkable, although naturally it could not have 
been otherwise, that, m the infancy of philosophy, the study of 
the nature of God, and the constitution of a future world, formed 
the commencement, rather than the conclusion, as we should 
have It, of the speculative eflorts of the human mmd However 
rude the rehgious conceptions generated by the remains of the- 
old manners and customs of a less cultivated time, the mtelligent 
classes were not thereby prevented from devotmg themselves to 
free mqmry into the existence and nature of God, and they easily 
saw that there could be no surer way of pleasmg the mvisible 
ruler of the world, and of attainmg to happmess m another world 
at least, than a good and honest course of life m this Thus theology 
and morals formed the two chief motives, or rather the pomts of 
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attraction m all abstract inquiries But it was the former that 
especially occupied the attention of speculative reason, and which 
afterwards became so celebrated under the name of metaphysics 

1 shall not at present mdicate the periods of time at which the 
greatest changes m metaphysics took place, but shall merely give 
a hasty sketch of the different ideas which occasioned the most 
important revolutions m this sphere of thought There are 
three different ends, m relation to which these revolutions have 
taken place 

I. In relation to the object of the cognition of reason, philosophers 
may be divided into Sensuahsis and Intellectuahsts Eptcurtis 
may be regarded as the head of the former, Plato of the latter 
The distmction here signalized, subtle as it is, dates from the 
earhest times, and was long mamtamed. The former asserted, 
that reality resides m sensuous objects alone, and that everythmg 
else is merely imagmary, the latter, that the senses are the parents 
of illusion, and that truth is to be found m the understandmg 
alone The former did not deny to the conceptions of the under- 
standmg a certain kmd of reality; but with them it was merely 
logical, with the others it was mystical. The former admitted 
intellectual conceptions, but declared that sensuous objects alone 
possessed real existence Tiie latter mamtamed that all real 
objects were intelligible, and beheved that the pure understandmg 
possessed a faculty of intuition apart from sense, which, m their 
opimon, served only to confuse the ideas of the understandmg. 

2 In relation to the origin of the pure cogmtions of reason, we 
find one school mamtaimng that they are derived entirely from 
expenence, and another, that they have their ongm m reason 
alone Aristotle may be regarded as the head of the Empiricists, 
and Plato of the Noologists Locke^ the follower of Aristotle in 
modem times, and Leibnitz of Plato (although he cannot be said 
to have mutated him m his mystiasm), have not been able to 
bnng this question to a settled conclusion. The procedure of 
Epicurus m his sensual system, m which he always restncted his 
conclusions to the sphere of expenence, was much more consequent 
than that of Anstotle and Locke The latter especially, after 
havmg derived all the conceptions and principles of the mind 
from expenence, goes so far, m the employment of these conceptions 
and prmciples, as to maintam that we can prove the existence of 
God and the immortahty of the soul — ^both of them objects Ijong 
beyond the hunts of possible expenence — ^with the same force of 
demonstration as any mathematical proposition 

3. In relation to method. Method is procedure according to 
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principles We may divide the methods at present employed m 
the field of mquiry into the naturalisUc and the scientific The 
naturalist of pure reason lays it down as his prmciple, that common 
reason, without the aid of science — ^which he calls sound reason, 
or common sense — can give a more satisfactory answer to the most 
important questions of metaphysics than speculation is able to do 
He must mamtam, therefore, that we can determine the content 
and circumference of the moon more certamly by the naked eye, 
than by the aid of mathematical reasomng But this system is 
mere misology reduced to principles, and, what is the most absurd 
thmg m this doctrme, the neglect of all scientific means is paraded 
as a peculiar method of extending our cogmtion As regards those 
who are naturalists because they know no better, they are certainly 
not to be blamed They follow common sense, without paradmg 
their Ignorance as a method which is to teach us the wonderful 
secret, how we are to find the truth which lies at the bottom of 
the well of Democritus 

Quod sapio satis est mihi, non ego euro 
Esse quod ^cesilas aerumnosique Solones — Pers. 

is their motto, under which they may lead a pleasant and praise- 
worthy life, without troubling themselves with science or troublmg 
science with them. 

As regards those who wish to pursue a scientific method, they 
have now the choice of following either the dogmatical or the 
sceptical^ while they are bound never to desert the systematic 
mode of procedure When I mention, m relation to the former, 
the celebrated Wolf, and as regards the latter, David Hume, I 
may leave, m accordance with my present mtention, all others 
unnamed The critical path alone is still open If my reader has 
been kmd and patient enough to accompany me on this hitherto 
untravelled route, he can now judge whether, if he and others 
will contribute their exertions towards making tins narrow foot- 
path a high road of thought, that, which many centuries have 
failed to accomphsh, may not be executed before the close of the 
present — ^namely, to bring Reason to perfect contentment in regard 
to that which has always, but without permanent results, occupiied 
her powers and engaged her ardent desire for knowledge 
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Memoirs of a OavaJlor Introduction hy G A Aitken 283 
C See also For Totjng PEOPna) 

Chabuss Bickbns* Works Each volume with an Introduction hy Q K 
Chesterton 

ii American Notes 290 I. Bittle Borrit 293 


ii American Notes 290 
Ij Bamaby Rndge 76 
n Bleak Honse 236 
L Child’s History of England 
Ii Christmas Books 239 
n Christmas Stones 414 
Ii Bavld Copporfleld 242 
Ii Bomhey and Son 240 
Edwin Brood- 725 
Ii Great Expectations 234 
Hard Tunes 292 


Ii Bittle Borrit 293 
Ja Martin Chnzzlewit 241 
Ii Nicholas Nickleby 238 
291 Ii Old Curiosity Shop 173 
Ii Oliver Twist 233 
Ii Our Mutual Friend 294 
Ii Pickwick Papers 236 
I. Reprmted Pieces 744 
Sketehes by Boz 237 
Ii Tale of Two Cities 102 
Ii Uncommercial Traveller 636 


Bieraeli’s Oonln^hy Introduction by Bangdon Bavies 635 
Bostoevsky’s (Fyodor) Crime and Pumshment Introduction by 
Baurenoe Irving 501 

„ „ Betters from theUnderworld and Other Tales 

Translated hy C J Hogarth 654 
„ ,, Poor Folk and The (Gambler Translated by O J 

Hogarth 7 11 

,, „ The Possessed Introduction by J Middleton 

Murry 2 vols 861—2 [533 

,, a. Prison Bife in Siberia. Intro by Madame Stepniak. 

„ ,, The Brothers Karamazov Translated by Con- 

stance Garnett 2 vols 802—3 
,, „ The Idiot 682 

Bu Manrier's (George) Trilby Introduction by Sir Gerald dn Maurier 
With the original Illustrations 863 
Bumas’ Black Tulip Introduction by Ernest Rhys 174 
„ Chicot the Jester 421 

„ Be Chevaher de Maison Rouge Intro by Julius Bramont 614 
„ Marguerite de Valois ('Ba Heine Margot’) 326 
X, ,, The Count of Monte Cnsto 2 vols 393—4 
„ The Forty-Five 420 

I. The Three Musketeers 81 

,, The Vioomte de Bragelonne 3 vols 593—5 
Ii Twenty Tears Alter Introduction by Ernest Rhys 175 

Edgar’s Oreesy and Poictiers Introduction by Ernest Rhys 17 
,, Runnymed© and Binooln Fair Intro hy B K Hughes 320 
(,See COSO For Tomtra- PBOpua) 

Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent and The Absentee 410 
n Eliot’s (George) Adam Bede 27 
„ ,, Felix Holt 353 

«, ,, Middlemaroh 2 vols 854-5 

I* ** -* Mill on the Floss Intco. Sir W Robertson NlooD- 325 

I* M Romola Introduction by Rudolf Biroks 231 

Xi M » Scenes of deiical Xdfe 468 
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FICTION — continued 

L Eliot’s (George) Silas Mamer* Introduotlon by Annie Matheson, 121 
n English Short Stones An Anthology 7 43 

Erckmann-Ohatrlan’s The Oonsoiipt and Waterloo 354 

-* ,, The Story of a Peasant Translated by O J. 

BTogarth 2 vols 706-7 
I. Penimore Cooper’s The Deerslayer 77 
L ,, „ The Xtast of the Mohicans 79 

„ „ The Pathfinder 78 

„ „ The Pioneers 171 

The ]Pcairie 172 

Femer’s (Susan) Mfuriage Introdnction by H L Morrow 816 
Fielding’s Amelia Intro by George Saintsbnry 2 toIs 852-3 

„ Jonathan Wild, and The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon 
Introdnction by George Saintsbnry 877 
,, Joseph Andrews Introdnction by George Saintsbnry 467 
li Tom Jones Intro by George Saintsbnry 2 vols 355—6 

Flanbert’s Madame Bovary Translated by Eleanor Marx-Avellng 
Introduction by George Saintsbnry 808 
„ Salammbd Translated by J S (Dhartres Introduction by 

Professor F O Green 869 

French Short Stories of the 19th and 20th Centuries Selected, with 
an Introduction by Professor F O. Green 896 
n Galsworthy’s (John) The Coxmtry House 917 

Galt’s Annals of a Parish Introduction by Baillie Macdonald 427 
Gaskell’s (Mrs ) Cousin Phillis, etc Intro by Thos Seocombe 615 
L, „ Cranford 83 

„ Mary Barton Introdnction by Thomas Seocombe 698 

North and South 680 

„ Sylvia’s Lovers Intro, by Mrs Ellis (3hadwlok 524 

Gleig's (G B. ) The Subaltern 708 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister Carlyle's Translation 2 vols 699-600 
(See also Essats and Poetry) 

Gogol’s (Nicol) Dead Souls Translated by O J Hogarth 726 
,, „ Taras Bulba and Other Tales 740 

L Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield Introduction by J M D 295 
(See also Essays and Poetry) 

Goncharov’s Oblomov. Translated by Natalie Duddington 878 
Gorki’s Through Bussia Translated by C J Hogarth 741 
t Gotthelfs Ulno the Farm Servant, Ed with Notes by John Ruskin. 228 
Harte’s (Bret) Luck of Roanng Camp and other Tales 681 
Hawthorne’s The Houseof the Seven Gables Intro by Ernest Rhys 176 
I. „ The Scarlet Letter 122 

„ The BUthedale Romance 592 

,, The Marble Faun Intro by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
„ Twice Told Tales 531 

(See also Fob youno People) 

Hugo’s (Victor) Les Mis4rables Intro by S R John. 2 vols 363—4 
,, ,, Notre Dame Introduction by A O Swinburne. 422 

,, „ Toilers of the Sea Introduction by Ernest Rhys 509 

It^an Short Stones Edited by D PettoeUo 876 
James's (G P R ) Richelieu Introduction by Rudolf Dircks 357 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of the Screw and The Aspem Papers 912 
Kingsley’s (Charles) Alton Locke 462 

„ „ Hereward the Wake Intro by Ernest Rhys, 296 

„ „ Hypatia 230 

„ „ Westward Ho, Introduction by A G Grieve 20 

,, „ Yeast 611 


(See also Poetry and For Youno Peopue) 

,, (Henry) Geoffrey Hamlyn 416 

,, ,, Ravensnoe, 28 

Lawrence’s (D H ) The White Peacock. 914 
Lever’s Harry Lorreauer Introduction by Lewis MelvDle 177 
Loti’s (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman Translated by W P Baines 920 
Lover’s Handy Andy. Introduction by Ernest Rhys, 178 
Lytton's Harold Introduction by Ernest Rhys 16 
„ Last Days of Pompeii 80 

„ Last of the Barons Introduction by R. G Watkln 18 

„ Rienzi Introduction by E H Blakeney, M A 532 

(Gee also Travel) 

MacDonald’s (George) Sir Gibbie 67S 
(See also Romanoe) 

Manning’s Mary Powell and Deborah’s Diary. Intro by Katherine Tynan 
(Mrs. Hinkaon) 324 



nCTION— continued 

Manniiifir's Sir Thomas More Introduction by Ernest Rhys 19 
Marryat's Jacob Faithful 618 ^ , 

L ,, Mr Midshipman Easy Introduction by R B Johnson 82 
„ PercivaJ Keene Introduction by R Brimley Johnson 368 
>, Peter Simple Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson 232 
„ The Kingr's Own 680 

{See also For Touno Pbopue) 

Maupassant's Short Stories Translated by Marjorie Iiaune Intro- 
duction by Gerald Gould 907 

Melville's (Herman) Moby Biok Introduction by Ernest Rhys 179 
„ ,, Omoo Introduction by Ernest Rhys 297 

,, Typee Introdnctlon by Ernest Rhys 180 

L Meredith's (Gfeorge) The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 916 

M6rim6e’s Carmen, with Provost's Manon Lesoaut Introduction by 
Philip Henderson 834 
Mickiewicz's (Adam; Pan Tadeuaz 842 
Morler’s Haj^i Baba 679 

Mulock's John Halifax, Gentleman Introduction by J Shaylor 123 
Neale's ( J M ) The Fall of Constantinople 655 
t Oliphant's (Mrs ) Stedem Chapel Intro by Sir W Robertson Nicoll 244 
Paltook's (Robert) Peter Wilkins, or. The Plying: Indians Introduction 
byA H BuUen 676 

Pater's Marius the Epicurean Introduction by Osbert Burdett 903 
Peacock's Headlong Hail and Nightmare Abbey 327 
Xj Poe's Tales of Mystery and Imagination Intro by Padraio Oolum 336 
(See also Poetbt) 

Provost's Manon Xiesoaut, with M4rim6e's Carmen. Introduction by 
Phihp Henderson. 834 

Pushkin's (Alexander) The Captain's Daughter and Other Tales Trans 
by Natalie Duddin^-ou 898 
QuiUer-Conch’s (Sir Artour) Hetty Wesley 864 

Radoliffe's (Ann) Mysteries of XJdolpho Introduction by R Austin 
Freeman 2 vols 865-6 

n Rcade's (O ) The Cloister and the Hearth Intro by A O Swinburne 29 
Reade's (O } Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone 299 
Richardson's (Samuel) Pamela Intro by G Saintsbury 2 vols 683-4 
,, „ danssa Harlowe Intro by Prof W L Phelps 

4 vols 882—6 

Russian Authors, Short Stories from Trans by R S Townsend. 758 
Sand's (George) The Devil's Pool and Francois the Waif 534 
SchefPel's Ekkehard a Tale of the Tenth Century 529 
Scott's (Michael) Tom Cringle's Log 710 
Sir WaiiT^ Scoto's Worbb 

I* Ivanhoe Intro by Ernest Rhys 16 
la Kenilworth. 136 
Ij Monastery* The 136 
I. Old Mortality 137 
Peveril of the Peak 138 
Pirate, The 139 
la Quentin Durward 140 
n Redgauntlet 141 
la Rob Roy 142 

St Ronan's Well 143 
li Talisman, The 144 

li Guy Mannering 133 I* Waverley 75 

la Heart of Midlothian, The 134 i, Woodstock Intro by Edward 
nd Widow and Betrothed 127 Garnett 72 

{See cOso Biograpetst and PoBTRy) 

Shehedrtn's The Golovlyov Family, Translated by Natalie Duddlngton. 

Introduction by Edward Garnett 908 
Shelley's (Mary Wollstonecraft) Frankenstein 616 
Sheppard's Charles Auchester Intro by Jessie M Middleton 505 
Sienkiewlc* (Henryk) Tales from Edited by Monica M Gardner 871 
Shorter Novels, Vol I Elizabethan and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 
Henderson 824 ^ 

,, „ Vol II Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by PMUd 

Henderson. 841 

J, „ V<^ III Eighteenth Century (Beokford's Vathek, 

. -r. . Walpole's Castle^ of Otranto, and Dr Johnson's 

Smollett's Peregrine Pickle 2 vols 838-9 [Rasselas) 856 

,, Roderick Random. Introduction by H W Hodges 790 

Sterne's Tristram Shandy Introduction by George Saintsbury* 617 
{See also Essavs) 
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125 


of 


Abbot, The 124 
Anne of Geierstem 
Antiquary, The 126 
Black Dwarf and Legend 
Montrose 128 
Bride of Lanomermoor 129 
Castle Dan^rous and The Sur- 
geon's Daughter 130 
Count Robert of Paris 131 
Fair Maid of Perth 132 
Fortunes of Nigel 71 
Guy Mannering 133 
Heart of Midlothian, The 134 
Highland Widow and Betrothed 





FICTION — continued 


I. Stevenson's Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde* The Merry Men, and Other Tales 
767 

„ The Master of BaUantrae and The Black Arrow 7 G4 

,, Treasure Island and Elidnai^ed 763 

„ St Ives Introduction by Ernest Rhys 904 
(See also Essays, Poetry, and Travel) 

Surtees' Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities 817 

Thackeray's Christmas Books Introduction by Walter Jerrold 359 
L „ Esmond Introduction by Walter Jerrold 73 

„ Newcomes Introduction by Walter Jerrold 2 vols 465—0 

„ Pendennis Intro by Walter Jerrold 2 vols 425-6 

,, Roundabout Papers 687 

L „ Vanltv Pair Introduction by Hon Whitelaw Reid 298 

„ Virginians Introduction by Walter Jerrold 2 vols 507—8 

(See also Essays) 

L Tolstoi's Anna Karenina Trans byRooheUeS Townsend 2 vols 612-13 
,, * Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth Trans O J Hogarth 591 

,, Master and Man, and other Parables and Tales 469 
„ War and Peace 3 vols 526—7 
Trollope's (Anthony) Barchester Towers 30 
,, „ Dr Thome 360 

„ „ Pramley Parsonage Intro by Ernest Rhys 181 

s* ,, The Golden Dion of Granp^re Introduction by 

Hugh Walpole 761 

„ „ The Last Chronicle of Barset 2 vols 391—2 

99 M PhmeasPinn Intro by Hugh Walpole 2 vols 832—3 

„ „ The Small House at Allington 361 

„ ,, The Warden Introduction by Ernest Rhys 182 

Turgenev's Fathers and Sons Translated by C J Hogarth 742 
„ Liza Translated by W R S Ralston 677 

,, Virgin Soil Translated by Rochelle S Townsend 528 

L Walpole's (Hugh) Mr Perrin and Mr Traill 918 
L Wel&'s (H G ) The Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance 915 
Whyte-MelvlUe's The Gladiators Introduction by J Mavrogordato 623 
Wood's (Mrs Henry) The Channings^ 84 
Yonge's (Charlotte M ) The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 329 

M „ The Heir of Redolyffe Intro Mrs Meynell 362 

. (See also For Young People) 

Zola's (Enodle) Germinal Translated by Havelock Ellis 897 


HISTORY 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, The Translated by James Ingram 624 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History, etc Introduction by Vida D Soudder 479 
Burnet's History of His Own Times 85 
L Carlyle’s French Revolution Introdnction by H BeUoo 2 vols 31—2 
jf^ce also Biography and Essays) 

L Creasy's Decisive Battles of the World Introdnction by E Rhys 300 
De JoinvUle (See ViUehardonin) 

Dumy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France 2 vols 737—8 
Finlay's Byzantine Empire 33 

„ Greece under the Romans 186 
Fronde's Henry VIII Intro by Llewellyn Williams, M P 8 vols 372—4 
„ Edward VI Intro bv Llewellyn Williams, M P , B C L 375 

„ Mary Tudor Intro by Llewellyn Williams, M.P , B O L 477 

,, History of Queen Elizabeth's Reign 5 vols Completing 
Fronde’s 'History of England*, in 10 vols 583-7 
(See also Essays and Biography) 

L Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire Edited, with Introduo 
tion and Notes, by Ohphant Smeaton, M A 6 vols 434-6, 474—6 
(See also Biography) 

Green's Short History of the English People Edited and Revised by 
L Cecil Jane, with an Appendix by R P Farley, BA 2 vols 727—8 
Grote'e History of Greece Intro by A D Lindsay 12 vols 186-97 
Hallam's (Henry) Constitutional History of England 3 vols 621-3 
Hollnshed's Chronicle as used in Shakespeare's Plays Introduction by 
Professor Allardyoe Niooll 800 
Irving's (Washington) Oonauest of Granada 478 

(See also Essays and Biography) 

Josephus’ Wars of the Jews Introduction by Dr* Jaoob Hart 712 
LUtzow's History of Bohemia 432 
L Macaulay's History of England* 3 vols 34-6 
(See also Essays and Oratory) 
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HIST ORY — continued 

MachlaT-elU*s History of Florence. 376 
(See also Essays) 

Maine's (Sir Henry) Ancient Law 734 

Merivale^s History of Rome (An Introductory vol to Gibbon ) 433 
Migrnet’s (F A M ) The French Revolution 713 
Milman's History of the Jews 2 vols 377—8 

Mommsen's History of Rome Translated by W P Dickson, LL D 
With a review of the work by E A Freeman 4 vols 542—5 
I* Motley's Dutch Republic 3 vols 86—8 

Parkin an'a Conspiracy of Pontieio 2 vols 302-3 

Paston Letters, The Based on edition of EZniffht Introduction by 
Mrs AuTcher-Hind, M A 2 vols 752-3 
Pilgrim Fathers, The Introduction by John Masefleld 480 
Political Liberty, The Growth of A Source-Book of English History 
Arranged by Ernest Rhys 745 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico With Introduction by Thomas Seocombe, 
M A 2 vols 397—8 

„ Conquest of Peru. Intro by Thomas Secoombe, M A 301 
Sismondi's Italian Republics 250 

Stanley's Lectures on the Eastern Church Intro by A J Grieve 251 
„ Memorials of Canterbury 89 
Tacitus Vol I Annals Introduction by E H Blakeney. 273 

,, Vol II Agricola and Germama Intro by E H Blakeney 274 
Thlerrv’s Norman Conquest Intro by J A Price, BA 2 vols 198-9 
ViUehardoum and De Joinville’s Ohromcles of the Crusades Translated 
with Introduction, by Sir F Marzials, C B 333 
Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV. Translated by Martyn P. Pollack 780 

ORATORY 

li Anthology of British Historical Speeches and Orations Compiled by 
Ernest Rhys 714 

Bright's (John) Speeches Selected with Intro by Joseph Sturge 252 
Burke's American Speeches and Letters 340 
(See also Essays) 

Demosthenes Select Orations 546 

Fox (Charles James) Speeches (French Revolutionary War Period). 

Edited with Introduction by Irene Ctooper Willis, M A 769 
Lincoln's Speeches, etc Intro by the Rt Hon James Bryce 206 
(See also Biography) 

Macaulay's Speeches on Politics and Literature 399 
(See also Essays and History) 

Pitt's Orations on the War with France. 145 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


L A Kempis' Imitation of Christ 484 


Introduction by Professor J A. Smith. 547 
(See also CnASSiOAn) 

Bacon's The Advancement of Learning 719 
(See also Essays) 

Berkeley's (Bishop) Principles of Human Knowledge, New Theory of 
Vision With Introduction by A D Lindsay 483 
Boehme's (Jacob) The Signature of All Things, with Other Writings 
Introduction by Clifford Bax 569 

Browne's Religio Medici, etc Introduction by Professor O H Herford 92 
Bunyan's Grace Abounding and Mr Badman. Introduction by G, B. 
Hamson 815 

(See also Romanobs) 

Burton's (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy. Latroduotion by Holbrook 
Jackson, 3 vols 886-8 

Butler's ALnalogy of Religion. Introduction by Rev Ronald Bayne 90 
Descartes' (Rene) A Discourse on Method Translated by Professor John 

Veitch* Introduction by A D Lmdsay 570 . 

Hobbes' Leviathan Edited, with Intro by A D Lindsay, M A 691 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity Intro, by Rev H Bayne 2 vols 201-2 
Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, and other Philosophical Works 
Introduction by A D Lindsay 2 vols 548-9 
James (William) Selected Papers on Philosophy 739 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason Translated by J. M D Melkleiohn 
Introduction by Dr A, D Lindsay. 909 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY— continued 

"Kehle^B The Christian Tear Introdnotion by J O Shalrp 690 
King Edward VI First and Second Prayer Books Introduction by the 
Right Rev Bishop of Qloncester 448 
L Koran, The R-odwell's Translation 380 

Batimer's Sermons Introduction ^ Canon Beeching 40 
Raw's Serious Call to a Devout and HColy Rife 91 

Relbniz's Philosophical Writings Selected and trans by Mary Morris. 

Introduction by O R Morris, M A 905 
Rocke's Two Treatises of Civil Government Introduction by Professor 
William S Carpentw 751 

Malthus on the Principles of Population 2 vols 692-3 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ 2 vols 146-7 (Vol 146 J) 

Mill’s (John Stuart) Utilitarianism, Riberty, Representative Government 
With Introduction by A I) Rmdsay 482 
,, Subjection of Women (See WoUstoneoraft, Mary, under ScacENOF ) 
More's Utopia Introduction by Judge O'Hagan 461 
1/ New Testament Arranged in the order m which the books came to the 
Chnetians of the First Century 93 
Newman's Apologia pro Vita Sua Intro by Dr Charles Sarolea 636 
(See also Essats) 

Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra Translated by A. Tille and 
M M Bozman 892 

Paine's Rights of Man Introduction by G J HolyoeLke 7 IS 
Pascal's Pens5es Translated by W F Trotter Introduction by 
T S EHot 874 

I, Ramayana and the Mahabharata, The Translated by Romesh Butt, 
C I B 403 

Renan's Rife of Jesus Introduction by Right Rev Chas Gore, D D 805 
Robertson's (P W ) Sermons on Religion and Rife, Christian Doctrine, 
and Bible Subjects Each Volume with Introduction by Canon 
Burnett 3 vols 37—9 

Robinson's (Wade) The Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermons 
Introduction Rev F B Meyer 637 
Rousseau's (J J ) The Social Contract, etc 660 
(See also Essays) 

n St Augustine’s Confessions Dr Pussy's Translation 200 
li St Francis The Rattle Flowers, and The Rife of St Francis 485 
Seeley's Eoce Homo Introduction by Sir Oliver Rodge 305 
Spmoza's Ethics, etc Translated by Andrew J Boyle With Intro- 
duction by Professor Santayana 481 
Swedenborg's (Emmanuel) Heaven and Hell 879 

„ ,, The Divine Rove and Wisdom 635 

„ „ The Divine Providence 658 

n „ ,, The True Christian Religion. 893 

POETRY AND DRAMA 


Anglo-Saxon Poetry Edited by Professor R K Gordon 794 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Poems, 1840—66, Including Thyrsis 334 
Ballads, A Book of British Selected by R B Johnson 573 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Select Plays of Introduction by Professor 
Baker, of Harvard Umversity 506 
Bjdmson's Plays Vol I The Newly Married Couple, Reonardo, A 
Gauntlet. Translated by R Farq.uharson Sh£u^p 
625 

„ ,, Vol H The Editor, The Bankrupt, and The King 

Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 696 
Blake’s Poems and Prophecies Introduction by Max Plowman 792 
Browning's Poems, 1833—44 Introduction by Arthur Waugh 41 
Browning's Poems, 1844-64 42 

„ The Ring and the Boole. Intro by Chas W HodelL 502 
Bums’ Poems and Songs Introduction by J Douglas 94 
Byron's Poetical and Dramatic Works 3 yols 486-8 
Calderon Six Plays, translated by Edward Fitzgerald 819 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales Edited by Principal Burrell, M A 307 
Coleridge, Golden Book of Edited by Stopford A Brooke 43 
(See also Essays) 

Oowper (William) Poems of Edited by H I' Anson Fausset 872 
(See also Biooraphy) 

Dante's Divine Comedy (Cary’s Translation). Specially edited by 
Edmund Gardner 308 

Donne’s Poems Edited by H I' Anson Fausset 867 
Dryden's Poems Edited by Bonamy DobrOe 910 
Eighteenth -Century Plays Edited by John Hampden 818 

II 
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POETRY AND DRAMA — continued 

Elmerson’s Poems Introduction by Prottessor Bakewell, Tale, USA 715 
Everyman and other Interludes, including eight Miracle Plays Edited 
by Ernest Rhys 381 

Fitzgerald’s (Edward) Omar Khayyam and Six Plays of (Dalderon 
Goethe's PausL Part® I and II Trans and Intro by A G Latham 
{See cOao Essays and Fiction) ^ _ 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, The Edited by Ernest Rhys 
Goldsmith's Poems and Plays Introduction by Austin Dobson 
{See also Essays and Ficnov) 

Gray’s Poems and Letters Introduction by John Drlnkwater 628 
Hebbel's Plays Translated with an Introduction by Dr O K Allen. 
Heine Prose and Poetry 911 

Herbert's Temple Introduction by Edward Thomas 309 
Heroic Verse, A Volume of Arranged by Arthur Burrell, M A 574 
Herrick's Hesperides and Noble Numbers Intro by Ernest Rhys 310 
Ibsen's Brand Translated by F E Garrett 716 

„ Ghosts, The Warriors at Helgoland, and An Enemy of the People 
Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 552 
„ Lady Inger of Ostraat, Love’s Comedy, and The League of 
Youth Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 729 
„ Peer Gynt Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 747 
„ A Doll's House, The Wild Duck, and The Lady from the Sea 
Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 494 
,, The Pretenders, Pillars of Society, and Rosmersholm Translated 
by R Farquharson Sharp 659 

Jonson's (Ben) Plays Introduction by Professor Schellmg 2 vols 489-90 
Kalidasa Shakuntala Translated by Professor A, W Ryder 629 
Keats* Poems 101 

ISlingsloy's (Charles) Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys 793 
(See also Fiction and For Yoonq Pbopl.®) 
Langland’s (William) Piers Plowman 571 

Lessmg'a Laocobn, Minna von Bamhelm, and Nathan the Wise 
Longfellow’s Poems Introduction by Katherme Tynan 382 
Marlowe's Plays and Poems Introduction by Edward Thomas 
Milton's Poems Entroductlon bv W H D Rouse 384 
[See also Essays) 

Minor ‘Elizabethan Drama Vol X Tragedy Selected, with Introduction 
by Professor Thorndike Vol II Comedy 491-2 
Minor Poets of the 18th Century Edited by H I’ Anson Fausset 844 
Minor Poets of the 17th Century Edited by R G Howarth 873 
Moli^re's Comedies Introduction by Prof F C Green 2 vols 830-1 
New Golden Treasury, The An Anthologry of Songs and Lyrics 695 
Old Yellow Book, The Introduction by Charles E Hodell 503 
Omar Khayyam (The Rubaiyat of) Trans by Edward Fitzgerald 819 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury Introduction by Edward Hutton. 96 
Percy's Rehques of Ancient English Poetry 2 vols 148-9 
Poe’s (Edgrar Allan) Poems and Essays Intro by Andrew Lang 791 
{See also Fiction) 

Pope (Alexander) Collected Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys 760 
Procter's (Adelaide A ) Legends and Lyrics 150 

Restoration Plays, A volume of Introduction by Edmund Gosse 604 
Rossetti's Poems aud Translations Introduction by E G Gardner 627 
Scott's Poems and Plays Intro by Andrew Lang 2 vols 550-1 
{See also Biography and Fiction) 

Shakespeare’s Comedies 153 

„ Historical Plays, Poems, and Sonnets 154 

„ Tragedies 155 

Shelley's Poetical Works Introduction by A H Koszul 2 vols 

Sheridan's Plays 95 

Spenser's Faerie Queene Intro by Prof. J W Hales 2 vols, 

,, Sb^herd's Calendar and Other Poems Edited by 
Henderson 879 

Stevenson's Poems — A. Child’s Garden of Versos, Underwoods, Songs of 
Travel, Ballads 768 

{See also Essays, Fiction, and Travbl) 

Tennyson’s Poems Vol L 1830-56 Introduction by Ernest Rhys 
,, Vol II, 1857—70 626 

Webster and Ford Plays Selected, with Introduction, by Dr G B 
Harrison 899 

Whitman's (Walt) Leaves of Grass (I), Democratic Vistas, etc 573 
Wilde ( Oscar), Plays, Prose Writings and Poems 8 58 
Wordsworth's Shorter Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys 203 
„ Longer Poems. Note by Editor. 3X1 
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Many coloured and Una 
451 
449 
900 

809-10 


REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geogrraphy 
Maps, Hlstonoal Gazetteer, Index, etc 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature 
Biographical Dictionary of S^oreign Literature 
Dates, Dictionary of 554 

Dictionary oi Quotations and Proverbs 2 vols 
Everyman’s English Dictionary 776 
Literary and Historical Atlas I Europe Many coloured and line Maps; 

full Index and Gazetteer. 496 
„ ,, ,, 11 America Do 553 

t> 99 99 III Asia Do 633 

,, „ ,, TV Africa and Australia Do 662 

Non-dassical Mythology, Dictionary of. 632 

Reader’s Guido to Everyman’s Library By R Earauharson Sharp 
Introduction by Ernest Rhys 889 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 2 vols 630—1 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary Revised and Edited by E H. 
Blakeney, M A 495 

Wright’s An Encyclopaedia of Gardening 555 

ROMANCE 

AucasBin and Nioolette, with other Medieval Romances 497 
Boccaccio’s Decameron (Unabridged ) Translated by J M Rigg. 
Introduction by Edward Hutton 2 vols 845— 6 
I, Bunyan’s Piljgrim’s Progress Introduction bv Rev H E Lewis. 204 
Burnt Njal, The Story of Translated by Sir George Dasent 558 
I* Cervantes’ Don Quixote Motteux* Translation Lockhart’s Intro- 
duction 2 vols 385—6 

Ohr4tien de Troyes Erie and Enid Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by William Wistar Comfort 698 
French Medieval Romances Translated by Eugene Mason 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Rings of Britain 677 
Grettir Sa<^, The Newly Translated by G Amalie Hight 699 
Gudrun Done into English by Margaret Armour 880 
Guest’s (Lady) Mabinogion Introduction by Rev R Williams 97 
Heimskringla The Olai Sagas Translated by ^mnel Lamg Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beveridge 717 
,, Sagas of the Norse Rings Translated by Samuel Laing. 

Introduction and Notes by John Beveridge 847 
Holy Graal, The High BCistory of the 445 

Ralevala Introduction by W F Kirby, F Jj S , F E S 2 vols 259—60 
Le Sage’s The Adventures of Gil Bias Introduction by Anatole Le 
Bras 2 vols 437—8 

MacDonald’s (George) Phantastes A Faerie Romance. 732 
{See also Fiction) 

ii Malory’s Le Morte d’ Arthur Intro by Professor Rhys 2 vols 45—6 
X- Morris (William) Early Romances Introduction by Alfred Noyes 261 
„ „ The Life and Death of Jason 675 

Morte d' Arthur Romances, Two Introduction by Lucy A Paton 634 
Nibelungs, The Fall of the Translated by Margaret Armour 312 
Rabelais’ The Herold Deeds of Gargantua and Pantagruel Introduction 
by D B Wyndham Lewis 2 vols 826-7 
Wace’s Arthurian Romance Translated by Eugene Mason. Laya- 
mon’s Brut Introduction by Lucy A Paton. 678 


SCIENCE 

Boyle’s The Sceptical Chymist 559 

Darwin’s The Origin of Species Introduction by Sir Arthur Relth 811 
(See also Travel) 

Eudid the Elements of Todhunter’s Edition Introduction by Sir 
Thomas Heath, ROB 891 

Faraday’s (Michael) Experimental Researches In Eleotnoity 576 
Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty Revised by Author 263 
George’s (Henry) Progress and Poverty 560 

Hahnemaim’s (Samud) The Organon of the Rational Art of Healing 
Introduction by O S Wheeler 663 
Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood Introduction by Ernest Parkyn 263 
Howard’s State of the Prisons Introduction by Kenneth Ruck 835 
Huxley’s Essays Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge 47 

,, Select Lectures and Lav Sermons Intro Sir Oliver Lodge 498 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. With an Introduction by R H Rastall. 7 00 
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S CIEN CE — contin ued 

Marx’s (Karl) Capital Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul Intro- 
dnction by G I> H Cole 2 vols 848—9 
Miller’s Old Red Sandstone 103 

Owen’s (Robert) A New View of Society, etc Intro by G D H Cole 799 
Ricsardo’s Prmcsiples of Political Economy and Taxation 590 
Smith’s (Adam) The Wealth of Nations 2 vols 412-13 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Monntameennff in 1861 98 

White’s Selbome Introduction by Prmcipal Windle 48 
WoUstonecraft (Mary), The Rights of Woman, with John Stuart Mill’s 
The Subjection of Women 825 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Anson’s Voyages Introduction by John Masefield 510 
Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazon With Ulnstrations 446 
Belt’s The Naturalist In Nicaragua Intro by Anthony Bolt, P L S 561 
Borrow’s (George) The Gypsies in Spain Intro by Edward Thomas 697 
L „ „ The Bible m Spain Intro by Edward Thomas 151 

„ „ Wild Wales Intro by Theodore Watts D unton 49 

{Sea also Fiction) 

Boswell’s Tour in the Hebrides with Dr Johnson 387 
{See also BiOGRAPBnr) 

Burton’s (Sir Richard) First Footsteps in Bast Africa. 500 
$ Calderon de la Barca’s (Mme ) Life in Mexico 664 

Cobbett’s Rural Rides Introduction by Edward Thomas 2 yols. 638-9 

Ja Cook’s Voyages of Dlsooyery 99 

Or^yecoeur’s (H St John) Xietters from an American Farmer 640 
Dairwin’s Voyage of the Beagle 104 
{See also Scibnoe) 

Defoe’s Tour Through England and Wales Introduction by G D H 
{See aZso Fiction) [Cole. 820-1 

Dennis* Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria 2 yoLs 183-4 
Dufferln’s (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes 499 
Ford’s Gathering from Spam Introduction by Thomas Okey 152 
Prankhn’s Journey to the Polar Sea Intro by Capt R F Scott 447 
Giraldus Cambrensis Itinerary and Description of Wales 272 
Hakluyt’s Voyages 8 yols 264, 265, 313, 314, 338, 339, 388, 389 
li Kinglake’s Eothen Introduction by Harold Spender, M A 337 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians With many Illustrations 315 
t Lytton’s Pilgrims of the Rhine 390 
{See also Fiction) 

Mandeyille’s (Sir John) Trayels Introduction by Jnles Bramont 812 
Park (Mungo) Trayels Introduction by Ernest Rhys 205 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers Selected by E H Blakeney, M A. 778 
Ia Polo’s (Marco) Trayels Introduction by John Ida^fleld 306 

Roberts* The Western Ayernus Intro by Ounnmghame Graham 762 
li Speke’s Discoyery of the Source of the Nue 50 

Xt Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage, Trayels with a Donkey, and Silverado 
Squatters 766 _ 

{See also Essats, Fiction, and Poetry) 

Stow’s Suarvey of London Introduction by H B. Wheatley 589 
Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney and Other writings on Colonization 828 
Waterton’s Wanderings In South America. Intro by E Selous 772 
Young’s Travels in France and Italy Intro by Thomas Okey. 720 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

*t Abbott’s Rollo at Work and RoUo at Play Intro by Luoy Crump. 275 
n ^sop’s and Other Fables An Anthology from all sources 657 
X, Aloott’s Little Men Introduction by Grace Rhys 512 
I. „ Little Women and Good Wives Intro by Gra.ce Rhys 248 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales Illustrated by the Brothers Robinson. 4 

More Fairy Tales Illustrated by Mary Shillabeer 822 
Anuals of Fairyland The Reign of King Oberon 365 
„ „ Tbe Reign of King Cole 366 

„ „ The Reign of King Herla 541 

Asgard and the Norse Heroes Translated by Mrs Boult 689 
Baker’s Cast Up by the Sea 539 
x« Ballantyne’s Coral Island 245 

„ Martin Rattler 246 

,, Ungava , Introduction by Ernest Rhys 276 

Xt Browne’s (Frances) Granny’s Wonderful Ohaar Introduction by DoUle 
Radford. 112 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE — continued 

BuMnch's (Thomas) The Age of Fable 472 

Legends of Charlemagne Intro hy Ernest Rhys 556 
L Canton’s A Child* Book of Samts Ilinstrated by T BE Robinson 61 
(See also Essays) 

n Carroll's Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking-Glass, etc Illus- 
trated by the Author Introduction by Ernest Rhys 836 
Clarke's Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines 3 vols 109-11 (Vols 11 
and III t) 

,, Tales from Chaucer 537 
OoUodi's Pmocchio, or. The Storv of a Puppet 538 
Cox's (Sir GW) Tales of Ancient Greece) 721 
L Befoe's Robinson Crusoe Illustrated by J A Symington 59 
(See also Picrioisr) 

Bodge’s (Mary Mapes) Hans Brinker, or. The Silver Skates 620 
Edgar's Heroes of England 471 
(See also Fiction) 

Ij Evmig's (Mrs ) Jackanapes, Baddy Barwin's Bovecot, illustrated by 
R Caldecott, and The Story of a Short Life 731 
Mrs Overthe way's Remembrances 730 
L Fairy Gold Illustrated by Herbert Cole 157 
I. Fairy Tales from the Arabian Kights Illustrated 249 
Freeman’s Old English History for Children. 540 
L Froissart's Chronicles 57 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature Introduction by Grace Rhys 158 
Gnmm's Fairy Tales Illustrated by R Arming Bell 56 
i4 Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 5 
(See also Fiction) 

g ©ward's Rattlin the Reefer Introduction by Guy Pocock 857 
ughes’ Tom Brown's School Bays Illustrated by T Robinson 58 
Ingelow's (Jean) Mopsa the Fairy Illustrated by Bora Curtis 619 
Jefferies's (Richard) Bevis, the Story of a Boy Introduction by Guy 
Pocock 850 

I* Hingsley's Heroes Introduction Grace Rhys 113 

„ Madam How and Lady Why Introduction by C I Gardiner, 
I. „ Water Babies and Glauous 277 tM A 777 

(See also Pobtry and Fiction) 

Kingston's Peter the Whaler 6 
Three Midshipmen 7 

Ij Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare Illustrated by A Rackham 8 
(See also Biography and Essays) 

Xi Lear (and Others) A Book of Nonsense 806 
L Marryat's Children of the New Forest, 247 

,, Little Sava^ Introduction by R Brimley Johnson 159 
„ Masterman Ready Introduction hy R Brimley Johnson 160 

„ Settlers in Canada Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 370 

„ (Edited by) Rattlin the Reefer 857 

(See also Fiction) 

Martineau's Feats on the Fiords, etc Illustrated hy A. Rackham 429 
Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes Illustrated 473 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girls Edited by Guy Pocock 894 
Reid’s (Mayne) The Boy Hunters of the Mississippi 582 

,, ,, The Boy Slaves Introduction bv Guy Pocock 797 

Ruskin's The Two Boyhoods and Other Passages 688 
(See also Essays) 

L Sewell's (Anna) Black Beauty Illustrated by Lucy Kemp -Welch 748 
Xj Spyri’s (Johanna) Heidi Illustrations by Lizzie Lawson 431 
L Stowe's Uncle Tom’s Cabin 371 

Ij Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels Illustrated by A Rackham 60 
(See also Biography and Essays) 

Ij Swiss Family Robinson Illustrations hy Ohas Folkard 430 
■Verne's (Jules) Abandoned 50 Illustrations 368 

„ ,, Bropped from the Clouds 50 Illustrations 367 

Ij „ „ Five Weeks m a Balloon and Around the World in Eighty 

Bays Translated by Arthur Chambers and P Besages 
li ,, „ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 319 [7 79 

,, The Secret of the Island 50 Illustrations 369 

Ij Yonge's (Charlotte M ) The Book of Golden Beeds 330 

,, ,, The Lances of Lynwood Illustrated by Bora 

Curtis 579 

Ij m „ The Little Buke ^Illustrated by Bora Curtis. 470 

(See also Fiction) 
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